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FOREWORD 


T he siioces.s this book hits enjoyed on the continent of Europe 
seems to surest that its subj'ect matter, although Eong familiar 
to workers in die particular fields involved^ has nevertheless 
provoked a lively interist even in readers with scholarly pursuits. 
Indeed, it has emerged that the specialists diemsclvcs were not always 
as well acquainted with the matters treated of here as might have been 
supposed. This is not due to die author's erudition, but merely indicates 
how wide is die tio-man's-Iand, how deep the moats and how high the 
barriers which today divide die various branches of science and scholar¬ 
ship. Under the pressure of circumstances we are aJi well on the way 
to becoming specialists, specialists who, diough dicy may be capable of 
some slight adiievemeni in dieir own sector, liave a much snuUec 
share in thetr period's total body of knowledge than tliai po«essed by 
their parents and forefathers. 

Hiis ts a most regrettable fact, and it is one of the aims of my book 
to counteract ihis tendency by making a modest connibuticin to ilie 
broadening of our field of experience. It lays no claim, Tiierefare, lo 
being a work of ori^nal researchit is not aimed at the professional 
scholar or scientist, but rather at die Ititasscd and overworked man in 
the street whom the struggle to earn a living and advance in his pro¬ 
fession deprives of the time he would like to devote to increasing his 
general knowledge- For this reason I have tried, witliout any sacrifice 
of factual accuracy, to make the book rather more entertaining tlian is 
usual in works dealing with such a forbidding subject as ancient liistory, 
at least in Europe. Mr. MidiacI Duilock, v^ hn undertook the difficult 
task of translating my book, has carried out this wish to die full, and 
I must express my grateful admiration for the way in triiich he has 
entered into die spirit of the worL 

A further aim in writing this book was to weaken ilic very wide- 
spread conviction that our progress tn the lochnological aspects of 
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dvilkajion t«preseni«, m any md sense, a greater adtievemort than 
those of our forebears. The liberation of atomic cneigy probably means 
no more and no less than did the invention of the firHriD or the wheel 
in iltdr day, Both discovenes were of immcnsie importance to eady 
man. But whetliei they wrought any change in his inmost beiiig, 
whetlier they rendered him better or even happier, appears extremely 
douhiftiK 

The author's sceptidsm towards the dogmatists of technical progress 
is, however, no greater than his lepudiation of those schools of thought 
which hold the end of our world to be itnminent and draw existen* 
tialist and other conclusions from this bcUef. Spiritual situations similar 
to (liose of today must also have arisen during the transition ^m the 
Sione to the Bronze Age; and at the mm from the Middle Ages to the 
Modem Era, about foo years ago, very much the some thing was being 
thou^t, said and w'ritien as is being thought, said and written at tlte 
present rime. 

It is, of course, entirely possible that man will destroy Itimsdf and 
that he will vanish from the earth as completely as the saurians and the 
mammoth. But this is no jiisdficaiion for seeing oneself as a tragic figure 
and making a new intellectual fashion out of it. Hcnc^ dirgi^oiit this 
book, an appeal is repeatedly made to common sense and to tliat vital 
optimism which destiny has bestowed upon every living creature^ even 
the frailest and most tninsieni. 

There is no new thing under the sue. But eveiy sunrise is the same 
great and glorious miracle as on the first day of creation t 
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C arefully the kneeling man raked armful after acmful of 
gravel over the moutli of the shaft, which he Iwid covered with 
biggish stones and camouflaged with branches of bircJi and fir. 
Now )t was no longer visible, and not tjven tlie aliarp-cyed hunters of 
the horde of primitive men from the ravine below would be iible to 
find the cave* 

li would be disastrous if they did. For then they would break the 
spell and appropriate it to themselves, the spell which he had cast for 
the benefit of his own horde. And (t was so very necessary that his 
horde should at last find game again; they needed food and furs, and 
also fat for tlicir lamps. The honk was hungry. 

Satisfied with fus work, the man sat back on his heels. Now he bad 
finished. For days lie had stood down there in the tsave, painting on the 
rock wall the bison iliey W'ere going to hunt tortionow. He had taken 
the best ochre and fresh animal fill, and then he liad carefully blown 
the coloured powder over (he greasy surface by means of a thin hollow 
bone. Black manganese earth provided the contours and die shadows, 
giving the piciun* depth and, wirh depth, life. Ochre ground to a fine 
powder in the mortar and made tighter with chalk, or reddened and 
darkened with iron oxide, filled in die planes. Now the bison stood 
there as though it were alive; in die flickering torchlight its eye seemed 
to glow, its muscles seemed to tense beneath the glistening hide and 
its tail to lash to and fro in estcitement: exactly like the gigantic beasts 
that were to be seen gracing on the grassy hillsides. 

As an artist, as the principal and teacJier of a great scliool of painting 
with many young people in it, our friend had really passed beyond 
realisdc rept^ntatiotvs of this sort* Ttie Old Ones had painted in tiiis 
way, even 31 times and at places where there was no question ofhunting* 
magic or the caaiing of spells. That could be seen everywhere in die 
caves, in El Castillo and La Pasiega, in Pindal and Corvalanas. h 
originated from early, naive, simple days, from the timra when die ice 
came creeping down from (he mountains, when rain fell unceasingly 
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from die skies and men were happy if oerasionally the sun shone. Then 
people liad painted in this plain, straightfot^'ard manner. 

Now they knew more. The mists liad long since evaporated, its 
clung only to the high mountain ridgies, the light of heaven shone 
many days in the year, and now men row, now for the first time they 
were a6Ie to see, that nature consisted of a rapid scries of momentary 
images. ITus was wliai bad to be painted. Tlic swift herd of reindeer, 
for example: the first two animals one saw dearly, consequently they 
must also be clearly drawn, with antlers, long-shanked legs, and bodies. 



I. Bison. Stont Age eagraring from a coi'e in ihe Dordogne. 


The last members of the herd were clear too, and (heteroie must also 
be portrayed dearly. But everything that stampeded along between die 
beginning and the end was no more than a wave of lines, shadows, and 
scratches J! going in the same direction. So there was no odier way of 
rendering this than by a cursory on dine. 

This was what die artist drew, this was what lie had to paint, Whai 
he liad been doing down there in the sacred cave the whole of the past 
week was artistu^ly indefensible, and he really wondered wJictlicr, 
next time, he should not send his assistants instead. 

His father liad still been able to believe that success in the rhawi anJ 
the accurate flight of the arrow depended upon the verisimiliiudc of 
tlie picture, that a spell went forth from the image in the cave and 
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worked upon the living animal somewliere over yonder, behind ihe 
mouniainii. Now no one believed (hb but the hutuer?, those delight¬ 
fully old-&shjoiied simpletons. One had no wish to deprive them of 
their illusion. After all^ what was there to set in its place in this en¬ 
lightened century? Besides, it did nobody any harm to liave painted 
the bison in the manner of his forefathers, as had been the custom smee 
lime ImmemoriaL This was what the sacred usage of ihe cave demanded. 
As long as the young hunters hit their mark!,. 



2, Passing r€md€€r kerd^ Tht jirsi <mJ Iasi unimah arr dearly 
j€pictrJn TAbjt 6itween are skticA&i in wiiA a leriei of ^rirf 
sugg^iing naming mav^mentj a r^minh^em af the 

impressimhts. Drawing on Sone^from tAe caveofT^jai^ IJofdogrte. 


With thb the unknown man vanishes for ever from our ken. Thirty 
thousand years pass like a single day and disappear like a handfiJ of 
chaff blown by die wind. It i$ i86S- Tliere is a fox-hunt at the castle of 
SantUlana del Mar, not far from Santander in Spain. And as one of the 
hounds sudden ly vanishes into the earth, as a crack in the ground opens 
up at a kick from the huntsman, and ice-cold air blows up from ii into 
the warm Spantsli November day, the entrance is opened to those seb- 
same sacred caves, wMcfa tiie nmgidan-painter of die Late Ice Age lud 
so carefully sealed. 

Soon afterwards the huntsmen enter the caves with lanterns mid 
torches. Tlie fint thingi they find are tools, such as liad already been 
discovered in tlie fee Age caves of France: bodkins, awls, liarpocms, 
scrapers, rasp, sewing fieedks, in a word, all the impleLments proper to 
a well-appointed Ice Age home. Deeper into the earth nothing of this 
sort Is to be found. Here men have nes'cr lived, here is the place of 
magic, here is holy ground* And liere are the pictures. 

Picnircs, hundreds of pictures on all ihe walls and ceilings^ which 
have remained, through thousands of as fresh and glowing as 

on the dav thev came Into beings Pictures whose colours still adlicre 
to the finger-tips that toucli them, pictures upon wiricU no human eye 
has looked from the time of their genesis dll ibis day at the end of ilie 
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year of Owr Lord iS<SS. There b a won(Je4fu!j delicate hmd, there b 
rhebbonmpon wlijdiour toagtebit-pamter casthiitspell, there hestatids 
snorting and savage^ diere he Mb eo his knees wounded in the entrails 
—so replete with life and. primeval power,^ so autlientir^ that die full 
force of this spellbinding can still be fett^ 



Ji TA^ *ccnoon* Jor a 
Strme mura/. The 
rotfgA skeA'A m tons 
fj the Jes^n Jhf 
the waU JnxiL'irtg of a Ahid 
(ielow) Jouiid in tAe cav^ 
if CasilUo in Spoin. 
Manj/f jfifA ptfliiTiiruin' 
A&v€ heen j£trWy 
were e^^idendy /^rt- 
irrvcd whA great vare^ 


Don Marcellino de Sau- 
ttiola^ a pamperedj eiegant 
grandee of old Spain, lord of 
the hunting ground and of the village and district 
of Altamita, where the raves contiiining all tliese 
wonders are situated, also fell victim to the enchant^ 
ment of these magic pamtings from the Ice Age. 

All the rest of his life was devoted to their service. 

For many years he reaped nDthiiig hut scorn, mockery and searing con¬ 
tempt. He carted notlilng for iltat. In iSSa ihe Congress of Piehistorians 
at Lisbon wliojeheattedly condemned htra* Old Virchow from Germanv, 
the originator of cellular pathology^ wlio enjoyed equal Mne asa medi¬ 
cal man, an ardi^ologbt, a physicist, on anthropologist and a iiberal 
politician, after Gocclie the last tttdy universally culmred spirit the 
earth brought forth; Undsec, representing lire Norwegian ptehis^oriansj 
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ihe great Momtelms from Sweden, and with tiim the beat men from 
England, Ital/i Portuga] and the rest, all said No. They were all of the 
opinion that it was 3 swindle, a forgery, 3 lying fake. They were all SO 
completely agreed that tJtcy did not even take the trouble to visit .^Ita- 
miia. Of course, up to then they were acquainted only with the frag* 
mentsof primitive human skeleton unearth^ by the EJberfeld gnitnniar' 
sdiool teacher, Dr. Fuhlrott,at Neanderthal near Dtissddorf in i8f6; 
that weighty skull-cap witJi the heavy eyebmw ridges, reminiscent of 
a gorilla, and those clumsy thigh bones, which the quarry w'otkers 

threw careJessty aside because tliey did not consider them human at alL 
It was impossible to attribute to such a bestial creature the glorious 
paintingiS of Altomira. 



4. Wkm pcopU ‘ttUl weat swimmh^ ki the Sahara . , . Tdwe 
thousands-of-years-old rack drawings were fotiad 12^ miks from ihe 
last thin trickk af vater. The drawift^ set/ru to suggest that the 
firmer Sahara iwnrtflicrj had mastered the ‘crirwf'. 

Today we know better. We know tliai before the end of the Ice Age 
a new race migrated into Europe from outside, presumably from the 
east; this was the tall, slender Aurignac man ^dth the beautifully domed 
skull and the narrow, sharply cut face, a human being vety similar to 
ourselves and regard^ as the first reptescniaiive of harm rapUnj. Even 
the prehistorians of tlie Lisbon Grngress would have had more faith 
in his capacities. But ilie first skeleton of .A.urignac mati was unearthed 
in 1909. Tlicn it became finally certain iliat Don Marcellino had been 
right and that the piciunes in Ids caves were genuine-, paintings of the 
Ice Age, the works of a man who had been contemporary with the 
European bison. In the meanume we have discovert die *canoon' 
for one of the Alwmira pictures-^ very lively representation of hinds 
—^3 slab of stone engraved with a tough draft or sketch of the wall 
picture. Tile sketch of a bison which decorated the wall of anodier Ice 
Age cave was discovered long 3 ^ 0 . And we tong ago Icami how these 
wall pmniirt^ began and dev-elopcd. Tlie first stage consisted of 
scratches made bv human nails in the soft walls of the cave, like those 
made by the claw's of the cave-bcar; tlien came coloured impressions of 
human hands; after ihj.s, brief outlines of animals, laboriotisly engraved 
in the wall, fiisi with otperimental touches of colour here and tlim 
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and ilurn colouml alt over^ vnti\ protraaed conflicts raging round die 
quesuon of light and sltade in the pictuccj round ckpth and pcr^pecdm 
Epochs of iinpiesaonisdc concentiadcn on movement in the picEure, 
and on the fleet tng momenz of vision, followed; upon them ensued 
estptessionistic eras, in which the painted object was shnplified and 
taken aparr, split up into the triangles, cubes, segments of a drde, 
rhombuses and reaangles familiar to us in the art of our oviti day. 
Tltis pilose was an essential linh in 
the long line of development that 
culminated in tile stylization and 
symbol jsm of early picture-writing. 

Perhaps all dtese Ice Age pic¬ 
tures are connected w'ith sorcery 
and possessed of magical signifi¬ 
cance, Wlicre they ate sttaiglitfor- 
wufdly realistic and immediately 
and entirely recognizable to the 
mass of beholders, they are no 
doubt to be understood in this 
light. But at the point where 
impressionistic simplihcaijon and 
srtatchtng at the ephemeral 
momimt—as, for instance, in the 
beautiful bone rod of Teyjat, whose 
herd of reindeer consists of two 
minuiely drawn animal s ai the 
beginning of the row, the rest of 
which is indicated by a cloudy wave 
of dashes, a symbol of lightning 
movemcni, on instantaneous Image 
snaiched from time—at this pohii 
an art may have commenced that 
was no longer dependent upon 

magical religion, no longer tiulitariaii. For this kind of symbolic 
representatlQn no longer iinivers^y Intelligibb, and hence can 
scarcely have still been magfcaL Representation dirougli drawing and 
painting had become a private matter, an affair of the ego-conscious 
individual, the concern of a movement, a fashion, a schooL And tliis 
may have he™ the beginning of the pill that led, in die end, to 
picture-writing* 

In 1903 prehisiorians found at Foei-de-Gaume in the Dordogne in 
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rhe VklltoTM Cea^n n€ar 
jdiocaceT in Spain- ^ 

cmiemporarj- artt tAe m&ye- 
menierj tAe hm Aow ^ndJlj'ing 
arrow is irans/tfred tn the 
Aody of tAr areAcr^ 
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France, the picture of a mighiy oid bison, a gigantic beast, drawii 

with great ttidividuality, Twenry-three years latet, in summer 
a sbb of slate Tt-as found i33 miles aftiiy tn the preltisioric dneUing!* 
of Getuere-Ain in ibe ^^arxem^rti of Ain, bearing the sJtetch from 
which the picture of Font-de-Gaume bad been pinted. This is 
an onwiiig fact, indeed it is almost more asionishttig tlian the discovciy 
of this Ice Age picuire itself. For we must conclude from it that the 
mere sketch, only suggested in outline and still devoid of col our, which 
could liavc no ma^cal sigiulicancc in vie w of die alisence of any serious 
attempt at realism, was so liighly priced that some Stone Age art lover 
preserv'ed it in his home^—preserved it ^ith such care duu it survived 
ten or mnvbc even twenty ibousand years. 

Was diere alreatly an ail trade in tliose days? This question lias been 
asked by the Mainz prcltiatorian, Herben Kiiliii, whose rtcaidy pub¬ 
lished book. Oil lAe Trackt /ff fee Age we have up to now been 
following. It is unlik ely that w'e shall ever be able to answer it. But 
what can be deduced from the distance travelled by ibis tnaterially 
quite worthless slab of stone a the fact tiuti tens of diousands of years 
ago long foumeys were undertaken in Europe. It is astoiusiung and 
moving tliat this foumey was made not merely for the sake of some 
such immediately vai Liable objects as weapons, tools and omarnotts, 
but for the sake of an insigrtificani-loolung sbb of stone covered in 
scratches. 

Even if we honesdy strive to be entirely unprejudiced and to rid 
ourselves of the pious supetstitron of our grandfathets that we have 
made splendid progress and that die pidful early centuries lie, to dieir 
misforttme, in the dense fog of their own imptadecrion, it will still be 
difBcuU for us to believe >har these far-off ancestors of ours possessed 
such entUustasm for art, and even mote diflicult to credit them vridi 
having been able to travel sudi great distances. For if ptchistorical 
research declares that occasional long journey?, even at a very early 
period, are not to be rult?d out entirely, it nonediekss feels more at 
ease when it can explain die incomesiabk disrant WTUiderings of par¬ 
ticular objects hy a local eadiange from place to place iind from iuuid 
to bantL 

Whether this is correct is an open question. During the ftrw dozen 
centurica we can sec back, possession and the defence of possessions 
have provided the most powerlid incentives. Nothing is more riaiural 
than to suppose diat earlier epochs were subject to ciaetly the same 
laws, and that long joutneys were undertaken for the sake of prohr. 
And since the earth was dicn for more sparsely peopled than It b now. 
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the traveller might certainly have covered great distance* before so 
much a* catching sight of another man. This same hcij ho^never^ 
reduced the danger of hostile attacks^ and it seems quite possible that 
the peniigrinatiorLs of which we are about to speak were made not only 
in the shuttle traffic from locality to locality, from resting place to 
resting place and from ford to ford, but ako in long journeys. 


No doubt it all began with the lOoL Though the rough club may 
have sufficed at the outset, the wish to be able to cut and saw, to split, 
scrape and stab brought wjili it the need to itnd a suttabie primary 
materia!. Such a material was stone, from which arrow^-and bnee-heads, 
knives, daggers and borers could as easily be produced as ornaments 
and household urensjls. And fiinhennore stone concealed ’widiin !i the 
divme spark of lire—^reason enouglt for it to become, for a period of 
matiy thousands of years, man's favourite raw matertaJ. 

This epoch is know^ as the Stone Age, though it had, of couise, no 
precise beginning and end* Even at the present day tlte hands of the 
world's clock sirnid, for numerous human beings and Over wide areas 
of the earth, at these early hours before sunrise- Tlic Australian abori¬ 
gines, the Bushmen of South Africa, the Indians of die South American 
jungle are repeatedly stated to be living under Stone Age condirion*. 
Even our owm existence cannot be imagined without stone, and if we 
dunk it over, the great value attacJied to iron and steel as a basic r^w 
material, and the undervaluation of the part stiU played by stone in our 
world, are merely signs diat this new primary material for the manu£ac- 
tuit of essential tools, utensils, etc*, lias been knowm for only a few' 
thousand years, that is to say, for only a very short time* 

On die other hand, this recognition of the importance of stone causes 
us to w'ondcr how the eariy men, w'homcliance had cast into vast regions 
of forest or desert, managed to get bold of lools^ As a rule these 
localities, which appear so forbidding lo the twciuiediH:entury dry 
dweller, are no more inimical to life than are londy coral Islands in die 
eternal ocean* Man can live tolerably well almost anywherep As starring 
points for dvilhtarion and culture, however, ^ioncl«s districts are out 
of the quesucin. If diene are no stone* and no possibility of stealing 
them or acquiring iliem by trade, the great do^ re mams for a long 
time almost sianonary^ 

Wide areas of the land occupied by primitive man were, however, 
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^toneless prairie, dwiM stoneless forest, rtjed-beii and marsh. And ewen 
where there were stones, there were not always obsidian and flint, 
lapis iazuJi, agate* malachite, nephrite, not always hornblende, quartzite 
and diorite—^thc types of stone which flake easily, were therefore easy 
to work, and whi^ It was necessary to possess if one wanted to 
emerge victorious in the struggle for existence. Hence anyone who could 
not pick up stones tti his immediate viciniry was compelled to journey 
afar in search of tliem, compelled to acquire them by trade and pur- 
diase. So began lire discovery of the earth. 

In ancient Europe flint was the most costly raw material in those 
distant, early days. Men soon learnt too lliat flinis sitll buried in the 
cartli, wliich were still ‘quarry fresh*, were considerably lighter, and 
could be more quickly worked, than the weathered material, baked 
and dried by wind and sun, that lay on the surface. 

Tlius at a very early stage organized flint-mining developed, w'hose 
begitutings date from tw'dve to fourteen, thousand years ago and which 
was carried an for several miUennia. The main oenires of tliis pre¬ 
historic flint-mining were southern England, where hundreds of old 
niine shafw have been discovered, and Belgium, where these primeval 
mining sites covet scores of acres. Later, around 4000 b.c., Sweden 
was added. These ' mining enterprises’ were not, of course, the work 
of individual men. It is clear that undertakings of this sort could only 
have been carried out by a whole group of w'orkers and an extensive 
division of labour. We know nothing for certain, but probably it all 
developed On exactly tlic same lines as early coal-mining in historical 
times. 

Cluiractcristlcally, around these mining areas, precisely as in our own 
day, industry dtiveloped, a flint-working mdustry that ‘set the hammer' 
10 the raw materials obtained from the mines riglit on the spot, Tliese 
Indusmal undenakings produced for trader for circles of purcliasen 
who were often resident at great dis lances and muse certainty have paid 
high prices for the valuable flint tools. 

On the other hand, it seems as though flint Itself was also exponed 
as a raw material, and transported to the districts O'f the manufacturing 
industry, Tlicre was an industrial district of this kind in Tluiringia, 
for instmice* and its axes, hammers and hatchets obviously for a time 
enjoyed 'world renown'. In East Prussia and on the River Main, in 
Brandenburg and on Luneburg Neath tools have been found which 
originated from these industrial districts of Thuringia. Another group 
of the ancicni European tool industry appears to have been situated on 
die banks of Constance. VUictlier It was connected with the 
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Tliurin^an ' ctmcems' we do rot know, since our knowledge of die 
organiitanoti behiDtl the rise of this early industry is nil. 

But rbantrally it took place just as haphazardly as in our own day. 
There is some Stone trapper or hunter, pitching his lent, his 
youna of thick liair blankets and. skim, or Lis simple wind slielter. 
He has looked carefully around, this solitary man in ii)c Jifeleas wildw^ 
ness. Nearby is a stream with fresh water. Not far away lie die haunts 
of game. Lofty crags shelter the rear of the site. Now all he needs is to 
set a circle of fire round him and he Ls safe for die nigltt, Tliis Is the 
place for the tent! 

Tlie soil must first be hollowed out a liidc, then a circle of stones 
piled up round the hollow to weigh down the walk of die tent and pull 
them taut; after that he can lie down. 

Night is falling fast. Our Stone Age ttapperis working busily. His 
aie is crasliltig into the soil—when suddenly a cloud of sparks dies up I 
Instead of lecol I i ngin fear die man flings himself 10 the ground, senuchK 
fevcrislily widi bis hands, and dien lifts up to the departing liglit wliat 
he has found— flinT, the most costly thing In the whole world! 

No sooner does die first llglit of morning begin to break than our 
man is at work again. Drunk with joy, lie burrotes into tile earth, and 
to his amazement sees that there is also Hint deep down. So now he has 
staked a claim. Of course, tie cannot do a great deal with it on hk own, 
and from this point on the dint-digger of long ago ceases to bear any 
true resemblance to die gold-digger and prospector of the presenL, 
Nonetlieless, his find is of inestimahk s'alue. 'Hie horde to which he 
belongs sets to work at once to deepen the shaft. Lump after lump of 
dint is brought to die surface, and for a rime our hunter is die most 
respected man of his rribe, Tltis does not last kmg, of course. After a 
while the old and important men of the horde take the matter in hand; 
they organize die dint-mining, put captives into the pits, cause the 
village specialists, tiio&e who were always partktdaily skilful in the 
manuketure of dint implements, to settle m the immediate vicinity of 
the excavation site; and when comniksion agents from neighbouring 
tribes and hordes arrive bearing ii’enison, skins, far, rare onuimenis, 
etc., iJie wise old men rcalhoe that they are rich and tliat tlicir people is 
one of die first in the world. 

Naturally, tlie first diitigs to be manufaciurcd are weapons; arrow- 
Iteads, lance-hcadB, axes, daggers, Itirpoons and tlie like, and the 
articles that have been found all over the world arc of wonderful 
workmanship. I n order to preserve the tcchmcal superiority in weapon 
production of the horde at the site of the flint-tjuarry, an embargo on 
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tlie export of weapons mus^c very soon have been introduced. After the 
first suocessfii[ attacks by otiicr, less wealthy hordes, however, titey 
must Itave come to lealiae that the spread of teciinial innovarions 
couJd not be prevented- 'riiereupon a ^od of economic penctniikin 
must liave ensued, an endeavour to pacify alien tribes and render them 
dependent by peaceful means, by supplying them vnth sewing ncedtcs, 
for example,' whose smoodi, sharp points easily pierced any skin, but 
whose finely bored and polished eyes were not so apt to cut the thread 
as bone needles, semrg needles rhat did not bend and very Tarely broke. 
Omaments were also ipatui£acturdl,bui above all axes, borers and ham¬ 
mers for working wood, and then rasp and scrap^ for the prepatadon 
of skins. And such an immense impression did this gilt make, so 
immeasuiably miraculous was it, that philologists conjecture tiiat 
words like sickle, liarnmef and Saxon—the latter derived from sax, the 
short dagger—have come down lo us from the Stone Age. 

Since it is very difficult to lower one s living staiidaids and tenounce 
lechnkai achie\'^ents that (acilitate the struggle for existence, it 
natural for the lords of the iUm-mines to make every effotr to arouse 
needs in the neiglibouring hordes and thereby place tbem in a position 
of dependence. Any nei^bour who did not toe the line, w ho upset the 
established order and spread unrest, was no longer supplitsl. If Ite 
revolted, if it came to war, lus leclmical infcrioftiy again and again 
proved deddve. For even if he captured the dint-nuEcs and tiie too! 
industry, tve possessed neither the knowledge nor the experienced 
specialists essential to both the minmg and the working of the (lini, 
Tlujs ages tliat opened witii turmoil and bloodshed tr eie followed by 
long peaceful epodts, during which trade and commerce fiourtshed. 

Tliere is a great deal of very andcni evidence to suggest ihat the 
great trade routes, whicii were first in veiled at this period and which 
ran in all directiotts across Europe and .rlsia, were the subjea ot a 
universally respected taboo according to which the person of any man 
travelling ilicm was sacrosanct. The object of this taboo was clearly 
to encoumgc tlie travelling luercliant by protecting him from violence 
—not out of educal considerations (even in those days 9 human lUc 
was very cireap), but solely because the fear of attack would inevitably 
liave led to a cessation in the supply of urgently needed goods. 

Hence it is in no tvay surprising tliai Stone Age industrial products 
and raw matcrkls often travelled very great disranoes. Flints from the 
island of Rugen in tile Baltic, easily recoguixahlc by tlicir special 
chemical composition, have, for example, been uneaitlicd^ by the Lake 
of Ncuchatel in Switzerland; stone axes of obviously Finnish origin 
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and worltnumJiip found iheir n'ay into oenual Russia; Itparite*!, stones 
vliich ‘ttTere dug on the Lipari Islun Js and nowhere else, have been dis¬ 
covered in ancient Egyptian graves of the fourth miUenniuin; and flint 
tools of a kind made only in TIiuriDgia went, as we iiave already lieard, 
as far as East Prussia. 

This naturally caused the prehistoriam of tile last century much 
heart-searching. Since all of them at tliat time, often -wiiliout really 
knowing it, were influenced by Darwin’s theory of evolution, they 
believed that one liad only to go to the still extant primitive peoples of 
central Africa and Ausualia to see a living demonstration of what the 
wliole world looked like twelve to fourtecTt thousand years before. 
And since it was observed that European trade goods taken by natives 
on the west African coast made their ^■ay in (juiie a short rime, in the 
shuttle traflic from kraal to kraal and from village to village, right across 
the whole African continent, till they reappeared again on the east 
African coast, they felt justified in assuming tht>T things had been no 
diflerent in Stone Age Europe, and that early trade must likewise liave 
passed over short distances only, 

This is possible, of course. And 11 'we hear that cowrie shells Itave not 
infrequently been tbund In north. German, Swedish, and English graves 
from the Middle Stone Age to about the tenth century' b.c,— s h HI s 
whicit occur only in die Indian Ocean and die Red Sea and whtcli, till 
quite recently, possessed monetary value and served as coinage over 
wide areas of the earth—we shall scarcely be so rash as to assert that 
some Indian or Arab merchant travelled in primordial fiom 

Bombay to London in order to sell hts cowrie shells (here. Here we 
shall indeed have to assume diat the road was travelled in stages. On 
the other liand, however, w< must not forget tliar the Laic Stone (or 
Neolithic) Age was already capable of transporting enormous loads 
over very great distances. Tlw gi^tic monolitlis of Stondienge in 
England, diai enigmatic holy place of the Celts, were conveyed from 
stone-quarries 190 miles away. The blocks of stone in the pyramid of 
Cheops come from a rock on the other side of the Nile; thus as long 
ago as 4000 B.c. men knew how [o carry weiglits of thousands of tons 
across great rivets. How it was done remains to this day more or less 
unexplained. Even die modem enginffir wTiuId scratch his head in 
perplexity when confronted by such a task. 

Journeys of very ^eat length were indisputably made in early 
times. In Mes«jpoiamia of the fouriii millennium B.c., for instanc^ 
teak from Further India was well known, and the rich mcrcliants of 
Yemen, the ancient metropolis of the incense trade, preferred the 
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indestnictibk foreign wood for the door-posts and architravw of rhcir 
villas and counting-houses. But teak can only have come lo Mesopo- 
ramia and Yemen via the sea ojutc, and not by caravan througli the 
impassable deserts of Baluchistan- It was just the same on the Afriam 
shore of the Indian Ocean. Round (500 b.C- many Indian trade articles 
were in circulation there which liad been tiansportcd 1,2^0 miles across 
the open sea by utilizing die monsoon. TIic possibility of this was long 
doubted, because ii seemed iticonceiviible that early man was already 
acquainted widi the secret of the monsoon. But this must liave been 
the case, and it is diihcuU to get round the fact that neolithic man 
already ventured on immense voyages across the open sea. 

Manifestly then, the world Im been since early times almost as 
great and wide as in our own day. And clearly nothing hindered early 
man from setting sail from Ids European or Asiatic homeland to 
r^ions as [emote as America and Australia. How that happened, when 
it happened, what prehistoric races took part in these migraitons, we 
have not the sh^test idea. This is a romance ihai remains to be written 
when archatologists have finally sifted every square loot of die tundras 
of Siberia, the jungles of south-east Asia^ and die icy wastes of /Vlaska. 
Till then we shall have to keep to the study of ancient Icgiends, to com¬ 
parative researcii on the tales of different tribes and peoples with tlidr 
ubiquitous themes of creation, dragons, and the Flood—a task on 
which, as yet, only fragmentary beginnings liave been made. I low much 
ties beliind many of these old stories we shall hear later. 
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Next to weapons and utensils, it was above all foodstuds and 
delicacies, together with jewellery and ornaments, wludi impelled 
early man to undertake long joumeya and so forced liim to explore 
Ills immediate and more distant environment. As in the hisTOrical 
Middles Ages, spices and above all salt occupied the foreground. Just 
as the crusades might never Iiavt taken place, and ihc great voyages of 
discovery at the beginning of the modem era Itave been made much, 
much fater, if pepper and cardamom, ginger, nutmeg, etc., couid have 
been grown in Europe itself, so important prehistoric cultures would 
never have developed, or at any rale Iravc developed much larer, if 
they had not foimd salt in their icuriiory. 

Tlicre are w ide areas of the world where ihrs ftuncral does not occur, 
and long ago bloody battles w ere fought for the sources of salt, as they 
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ate today for viliietcb. Tlten die some tiling scetm to havt: R!-occiuiett 
h«e diiit wc conjifctiiiet] about ibe flint-mine:! and dicir {ndustriot 
districts; the groups owninig tilt salt-mines^ witii thdr ‘strong capital 
position', were ckver enough to persuade the hungry 'liave-nots' 
around litem that ttars and violence were far less tcmuuemdve than 
sensible acceptance of the inevitable, and peaceful trade- Again Augustan 
ages of non-violent stahitlty s«m to have ensued upon epodis of 
unbridled warfare. TIw villages of die Hallstati district, bom which 
early Europe drew its salt supply, were no longer tucked awav in 
inaccessible ravines, bur situated in open valleys; a simitar confidence 
in their safety must have deieimined die position of many of the 
setdemenis in central Germany, wludi was one of the main regions 
bom whicli northern Europe imported its salt at that time. 

Another important salt-pioductng district was flail in Upper Austria, 
with its Sakkamincrgut (salt crown land). And as long, undisturbed 
possession of wealth tends to render people conservari^t, to produce 
collectors lailier than artists, so this area came to fulfi] the purpose of a 
prehistoric and proto-historic museum, though it created little of its 
own. It appears that ai one time every peasant in die region prided 
himself on collecting and accumulating old bronzes, Egyptian glass 
beads, beautiful ivory carvings from Africa, exquisite and costly amber, 
expensive pottery, tnagriiftceni golden omaments, enchanting pieces 
of wrought Of luunmcred silver work, tare shdlsr—in a word, ev'ciy- 
diiiig in any way valuable. Many of iliese ob jects he hid in hb stocking 
Dr under his bed; there tliey either went up in fire and smoke or are 
siill lying in the earth—it is no coincidence that the Salakommeigui 
between tlic Watzinann and die Dachsieitt b full of old tales of buried 
treasure. At the same time, valuables of this kind w'erc often placed 
alongside die dead in their graves. Here tliey were safety preserv^ and 
now address us in eloquent language: die bracelets, die marvellously 
bcauiHiil garment fibulas of gold and iron, tlie armour and swxirds 
inlaid with bronze and amber. 

The Uallstatt salt-mines were opened up around a^oo ii,c. To begin 
with this region w'os approaclicd along die age-old trade routes running 
from west to cast between the souiiicm fringes of European gladation 
ami tile Jong gjadcr-tongues of the Alps; but now there developed a 
close network of roads whose crossings lay, almost w'iihout exct'piion, 
in the vicinity of die old sah-pits. Tliere was the mad nirming from 
north to south from die Bay of Ifeligoland, across the River Elbe, 
die Brenner Pass and the River Adige to the Adriatic. Tliere was a trade 
route diat went up the Rhone and then along the Rhine to die north, or 
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parallel m the foothills of tlie Alp on die Danube to the A niiiiri)- 
used road led from Samlond on the East Pnisdon coost^ widt its oniber- 
laden "Blue Earthy over the Vistula and the Oder^ diagonally dtiough 
the primeval foitsts of eastern Germuny to the iMoraviait Gate and 
across the Simmering Pass to Italy and Dahnatia, Of these rtiads 
Aristotle suhsetjuently stated ihai they were ' sacred", that lie ^*ho 
^veiled on them was under the protection of ihe gods and considered 
invulnetable. 

In oil probalriltiy these roads, which remained tmpomrit for intra- 
European traffic rill w^ell into ilic Middle Age^s, were definite long¬ 
distance trade routes. At the same period tn which, for Homer and his 
contemporaries, coimmes like Egyptt hilly and BabylonLi were far- 
aw'ay biids on the edge of the wortcl seen through a Itazc of myth and 
legend, men from all the lands of the earth must Itave met In the 
SaLdcammergut: north Italian Etruscans with hroad-skuhed, short- 
staiuied pedbrs from westem Europe; talh l^>ng-legged strangers from 
ilie East, dark-lioircd, brown and liandsome, w'ltii blond, blue-eyed 
Scandinavians; fat Cretan mcrclLonts with broad-faced SamJandm, 
And yet neither song nor story telLs of Halbtatt as the little Paris of 
prehistory, and e\^eii the hones taken from the graves hi the HaUsnut 
region do not permit any definite conclusions as to die race^ origin and 
cuJmre of the men w'Ho were once laid to rest here, often with grave- 
trappings tliat were positively osieniatSous. 

Here too the trade cf I he ancient world may have begun witli game 
and skins, with salt and weapons^ But then rw'O valuable substances 
came pouring into die mountains from the north and from die south, 
almost as tlipugii diey had been sent on purpose to accelerate the too 
tranquil pace of events^ Southern bronze and nordiem amber mode 
their appearance in the peaceful volleys almost siamltoneously; and 
wiriiouc a douhi the whole wdtdies^ ^badi ofspeculaiicm and profiteer¬ 
ing, boom and depression began diat same instant. 

Finds of amber from the Early Sione (or Palseolithic) Age have, 
it is been made in many Moiuvbn, Frenchi and Spanish caves, 
and it b generally supposed^^ with reason, that what we see liere ore the 
amber possessions of individual hordes migrating to itie soutlu Almost 
whhour exception, however, it was worked amber ihat w^os diffused 
through Europe in diis manner. Tlie time when die yellow resin would 
be reported 2A a raw material from tile slioncs of tlic North Sea and 
tile Baltic was still a tong wray off. Tlietij, towards the end of the Sione 
Age, amber seems al! at once to fvave become ^ fasIuoriabIe\ Admittedly, 
it has frequenriy been found in Cretan graves from rt/ca 1500 b.c^ and 
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a fcft- tmtuiics bter tr appears In Egypr as ndl; but now it flow^ down 
in bmad wave^ from Samland. and Jutland to the south. Gravirs of the 
Niycenaan culture between 1700 and lyoo B.C. almost in variably con¬ 
tain amber—from which it lias been deduced, witli reason, that the 
Mycenseans were of Nordic otipn—and the Hallstatt epoch seems to 
have been positively swamped by this gold of the north. Tlie sweet- 
smelling, lustrous golden-yellow, sometimes crystal dear and some- 
times milkily opaque resin, wliich is so easy and so agreeable to work, 
appears in bead form, in necklaces, as a head to bronac pins, as an mby 
in sword lumdles, as buttons, as pendants and brooches, and finally 
as rings. And amber lias been discovered in immense quantities along 
the old trunk roads carefully hidden in the eanli, in caves and clefts in 
the rock! It lias been confoctured—probably correctly—that these 
finds arc not so much the treasures of some wealthy man, as die depots 
and warehouses of great merdianis, whidi were drawn upon at need 
in response to customers’ orders. 

Amber, the famous efectnm of tlie Greeks, is wrapped in mystery. 
In ancient Greece its beads w'ere deemed to be the petrified teats wept 
by Plueihon's sister wlicn her brother was hurled dead to the ground 
by Zeus, after hls flight to the sun. And on accounr of this divine com¬ 
pass ion, magic powers of healing and aid were ascribed to the yellow 
tear-drops. Tlits is a poetic, pious, naive explanation. But even die 
Stone .^ge motiniain-peopic of Samiand, the Pomeranian and Jutland 
amber-fishers, can hardly have known, and probably did notmucbcare, 
where the sea-gold came from. Ail the same, it cannot have escaped the 
obsen-rttion of these children of raitirc that tlie many tiny creatures, 
the flies, gnats, and ants, w hich were so frequently to be found enclosed 
in amber, suggested Its origin from (he resin of a tree. To liave come 
out w<ith such a prosaic explanation, however, would Itave spoilt their 
business prospects in die south. Mum&us vult dteipi, the world wants 
to be deceived: this ironic maxim was a widespread conviction long 
before die Latin bnguage existed, and so they may not have contra- 
dicie<i die story that amber was a kind of congealed sca-foam, or per¬ 
haps even the sweat of tJie sun. 

Now, as everyone knows who has been to the Baltic, diere is not a 
great deal of sunshine there. And even on very hot days it would never 
occur to anybody that bright sweat was pouring down the cheeks of 
the great primal luminary in the sky, Tliis idea can only liavc arisen 
in much more southerly regions, wliere men lieixcly hated the scorch¬ 
ing shafts of the son and naively inferred from their nwn dripping 
sweat that the heavenly light must be sweating likewise. 
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With tlbese ideas in his bead, tbe short-legged, plump Sansatian 
agettt of an honoutuble Adriatit: import and export him may, long, 
tong ago, tiave entered itie woikdtop of a fkJier and dealer in Cnmz 
or Kolberg. Heverenit y he weighed in his liand the pieces of amber, 
weighing a pound or more eadi, which his Pometxinian or East Pnii- 
siiin opposite numbers fetdicd front the baireJ in the comer. And 
tnentiilly lie tjuidtiy calculated what wealth these northern barbarians 
possessed according to the latest: ejcchaoge rates at AquiJeia. Then he 
set his wine on the table and watched deligittedly as the gruff, long- 
bearded sea-dogs, with whom he would have to do business nttan day, 
lapsed into a state of felicity. He himself wiU have drunh mead or 
fermented, quickly-intoxicating mare*s milk, or better still perltaps 
that homlctdal drink of fermented honey whidi lias home locally, 
since time immemorial, tlte name 'bear-trap' and right down to our 
own day has put many a valiant toper on his hack in next to no 
time. 

And then our aHly trader, burning with curiosity to know where 
amber really came from, will liave started io talk about the sweating 
sun and his supposition that this sweet-smelling golden stone could he 
nothing else tlian drops of heavenly sweat. Pliny passed on the story 
later as it must once have been told at tlie moudis of the Persanie in 
Kolherg, in Cranr, Rausdieti or Pahnnicketi. ‘Nikias', he reports of 
an ancient Greet scientist, 'considered amber to be a kind of juice from 
the sunbeams. In his opinion, tbese struck the earth with greater foice 
in tile west and deposited upon ii a greasy sw'eat. Tliis was then cast 
up by the waves of the Ocean on the diores of Germany.* 

Our Pomeranian and East Pnr'isiiin £sliciTnen will havellsTcned with 
the greatest delight when their southern business friend came to them 
witli suel) tales. At last they liad an explanation for the origin of amber 
whidt, although they were perfectly well aware iliat it In no way 
corresponded ro the frets, obviously seemed to satisfy these crazy 
souLbemers. We can see ilietn before us, those great, heavy figures with 
their weailier-beatcn faces creased by a thousand wriiikJes, grinning 
candidly and nodding sentenriously as they confirmed these notions 
thouglit up by the Greek know-alls, and reded off a pack of lies in 
tJictr support. So truly were iltesc lies aimed at the mentality of'seien- 
tific specialists', tliat some two thousand years later a siaicment was 
issued from the study of one such, a German, to tlic effect that ‘amber 
is waicr-i'oam, mixed wjili a great deal of salt and compressed, whidi 
is dried by dte air and die heat of tlie sun and attains an exccpdonal 
hardness*. Friedrich Samuel Bock, a member of the conslstorial ooun 
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at Kflnigsbcrg in Prussia, had to Tvriie a big book in 1767, his Auempi 
oi (2 Natuf iil Hatory of Pmssisn A/ithefj to prove that amb^ is a lossi'- 
lized Trc« Fcsin. 

Events followed the same course with oruber as they had in the case 
of the Ollier treasures of tJic soil; salt and flint- In tJte immedi'aie 
vicinity of ilie source, next door to the actual mine, was established the 
manuiacturtng industry, whtcli in this case produced fiistand foremost 
amber beads. Of this too there is no documentary evidence, no his¬ 
torical proof. We have to confine ourselves to interpreting the finds. 
And these finds are so numerous and so extensive as to rule out the 
assumption tliat amber was cut and polbdicd to satisfy tbe demand 
within tlie country of origin only; evcrytlung points to the probability 
that a brisk trade with die south began towards the end of the Stone 
Age. And since early Etruscan wares have been found in a few graves^ 
in eastern Germany, it must be assumed iliat the Etruscans W'cre the 
final purcltascrs of die nordicm gold. N^auifestly they too travelled tbe 
great amber route which began m Aquilcia in tbe province of Udine 
and ended in Samlartd, that trunk roarl along which imperial Rome 
later drew its supply of amber- 

From this W'e must conclude that the European trunk roads by no 
means served n one-way tralfic from north to south. From the south, 
too, a dense stream of goods nnd trat^'dJers was m motion by the end 
of the Stone Age. It goes widiout saying that goods from ^ north, 
whether amber or salt, wore not paid for in money, but in kind, tn 
other words, througii the mediiim of barter. In this exchange of goods,, 
ilie principi commodiry supplied by the south was ivory, wliklt to. 
ancient times was as "fashionable' in northern Europe and as gready 
sougfit after as amber in the south. In many cases it may have been 
fossil ivorj’, that is to say, the tusks of mammoihs or depbanis taken 
by the lucky finder from some "graveyard', one of those mystcfious 
places which diesc colossal, mielligent beasts used to seek out when 
they fell their end appioadung. On die other hand, the elepliant was 
still very' common in the Mcdiicrnmcan aone in prehistoric times. 
In fpo B.c, Hetodotm reported dtai at tlie time eleplianis were eagerly 
bunted in the coastal districts of Morocco, and in the ninth ceiuury s.c. 
there were still many of these primeval creatures in Syria and Palestine. 
Tlie bulk of the numerous ivory implements whidi were used in 
Europe from aooo ji.C. onwards must, ilicrefore, have been made from 
ivory acquired in the cliasc and not from fossil ivory tliai liad been 
found, it w'as a considerable feat of transport to cany this material to 
nortliem Europe and Scandinas'ia. 
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At the same lime ii must be remembered t^ut at least ivory and amber, 
and in a certain sense also salt and flint lools, were not mass, but luxury* 
articles. The great profit that was clearly to be made on tbem mnv be 
supposed to have mail ted, already in very early times, in a whole 
series of great individual journeys. But it is hardly to be imagined 
that long caravans of pack-animals now crossed rite Alpine passes liead 
to tail, and there is little rtaison to suppose that innumeiable bands of 
merchanis trekked along the highways that criss-aossed cenual and 
nonhem Europe. Tliis was left for kter cetnuries, those whicli, with 
the discovery of gold, invented tile dealer. 

This measure of value, this mtemationalty val id Tuediunt of exchange, 
was entirely unknown to the ancient world. Hence our I ong-iraveiling 
mercliam: from these early centuries knew no office and no counting- 
house, he knew no bill of exchange and no cliequc, be knew no agents 
and representatives, he had to do everything himself. To begin with lie 
did not even know the wheel or rhe cart. Everything lie had (o ofFer, 
salt, ivory, stone toots and stone weapons, was immensely lujavy, h 
had to be carried, eiiiiifr by slaves or by asses and horses. There were 
no revads in our sense. Now and again, in pardcubrly impassable areas, 
we find log roads constructed by die people of die district, so that the 
travelling metdiant should not be frightened off, bm sJtould come to 
them as well. 

And be came, patient, unflinching. In Ills ri^t hand he bore Itis 
naked sword, in his left his shield. Only the bravest men, the most 
intrepid, the best swordsmen and fighters, became traders. Very often 
trade was conducted by 'dumb barter', as it still is in cxntnd Africa 
today and as so many mytlts and stories from prehistoric times describe 
it. At the strangers' frontier, watched by a myriad eyes though lie can 
see and bear no one, the travelling mercliant bys down his goods. 
They still lie there untouched the following itioming. But beside them 
aie piled the things wliich the people of the district offer in return for 
the strange goods, if it seems to die mereliant sufficient, he packs it all 
into the saddle-b^ and pamuera of his beasts. If it is too little, he 
leaves it lying exactly as it is. Perliaps the local people give more. If 
they do not,!» picks up his goods again and moves on. 

Then an idea occurs to him. Is it sensible to go on travelling widt 
such 3 hsivy load? Riwre nm to right and left. Wliere there are rivers 
dtere are men. Where there are men there ts lucrative tiade, Wouldn't 
it be best to bury the major ponicin of his stone axe^ daggers, and 
needles here, in this district? W'ouldn'i it be better to branch offto kft 
and right with a liglit pack, to show samples, take otders and only 
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deliver qdcc tlic order Itas been received? And couldn't he aUo» to speed 
up business, send out lus servant, Iits tirst skve? 

That thin^ could have tiappened like this has been again and again 
disputed. But and again extensive hoards have been unearthed, 
which can only i>c consinicd as the depots and warehouses of travelling 
merchants. If that h so, if die quantities of similar ascs, da^cis, and 
wedges, if the piles of foreign shells, tlie vast heaps of semi-predous 
stones such as nepluiie, Jadeite, dtloromelanlte, are to be regarded as 
storehouses, as a kind of primitive forenimiet of latter-day foreign 
agencies and branches abroad, then we tnust gel used to the idea that 
the mcicluuit of the Stone Age had already learnt how to organize Ids 
business- From Jiere to die invention of tlie sample-case and the travel¬ 
ling salesman is but a short step. We shall liear more abom it in the next 
cdiapler. 
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I T y/as well over a hundred years ago ihat a briUianr idea came [□ 
die Swe4i$h chemist, Berzelius, as lu? stood one evening in from 
of his retorts. Me hail been occupied for nearly a decade on the 
chemistry of plants, and again and again he had observed that cemitt 
chemical processes were speeded up in a ruatiner thm seemed almost 
magical in its suddetmess. Some uriknown force or agent must be at 
work. Anil as lie pondered this miracle the solution came to him: 
'Certain bodies,* he wrote in Us notebook, *on coming into contact 
with others, czerdse such an influence on the latter tliai a clieniical 
reaction lakes piaia?, oomhinadons arc destroyed or new ones formed, 
wUliout the body whose presence causes the reaction taking the slight¬ 
est pari in it-' 

Tlus sounds like akliemy or witchcraft, mid Berzelius himself, die 
child of an enligluened, rationalist century, did not pursue liis ideas 
eitperttnentalliy. It sufBced him to have furmutaicd a concept for this 
mysterious process and this magical substance. He called the process 
catalysis and tite substance whose presence he surmised a catalyst. 

This is noiliing new; it happened once before, Wlicn our age of 
coal and metal began, some four tliousand years ago when bronze was 
discovered and swept victoriously across Europe, very similar pheno¬ 
mena occurred. Here too die purely technological advance was most 
in evidence. At last mankind liad found a usable metal that was easy 
to forge and equally easy to cast, and on tlie o titer hand was hard enough 
to satisfy all the demands of life. But this was nor the decisive iactor. 
Wlicn we see how' a cultural developmeni, which was already extsient 
in embryo, suddenly gained strength; how pJiiJosophy and fine arts 
bloomed; how social and economic life at once invented lorms very 
like oar own; how trade and commett* reached out across tile sea and 
dirougli unknown, wild lands to fresh shores; how die single ego, the 
individual, rose up out of the anonymous mass, and with liim law and 
justice began to break free from custom rooted in magical obscurity— 
W'iiliout the new metaj pbying any immediate causal role to !r all—we 

iS 
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recognize a catalytic process, as tlesmBcti and demonstrated chemically 
by Beizelius and Ostwald. 

Quite manifestly, 'n'ith bronze a royal era had commenced. Flist 
one by one and llien in greater numbers, swords and bracelets, fUiulas 
and aliield bosses, daggers and belt buckles made of a wondeHul new 
metal had come from the south and the far west. They gleamed like 
copper, tchlch was already known, or like the red gold the great kept 
hidden in their coffers for feast days. VlTiat was copper, or even gold, 
against tliis new metal? Tliis was really the metal of kings: like gold in 
its colour and its malleability, but harder, much, much harder. It 
rendered stone wonbtess as a tool, and even copper implements could 
now be laid aside. A new age had dawned. 

Cerrainly, bronze did not emerge ovemiglit and suddenly burst in 
upon tlic European cultural community. When people had once got to 
know' the new metal, however, a rapid change took place, which was 
as dearly marked m the spiritual and artistic spheres as in the techno¬ 
logical. Such 3 gloriotts burgeoning corntncTLCed that one cannot escape 
the impression that time and evolution had only been waiting for the 
moment when tltey could flnatty unburden themselves of age-old 
impediments. Iron, which, in a practical teclmological sense, has been 
of far ^atcT importance to mankind, and which was already known 
at this time—(he beginning of the second millennium—but was too 
expensive to be used for anything save ornaments, slipped in almost 
unnoticed. Indeed, it almost seems as though tlte entiy of iron into ihe 
history of ciiliure put 3 noticeable brake on the artistic upsurge let loose 
by bronze. From iron ploughs ate made, from bronze the crowns of 
kings and the swords of heroes, iron is the metal of a peasant, bronze 
of an arisrocratic epoch. Hence every tiling tliat originated in tliis era 
acquired a noble, heroic nuen. 


Z 

No one know? wberc tbc classiol mixnira of to per cent tin and 90 per 
cent copper, of which bronze consists, wTis first discovered. We may 
guess that it happened in those regions of tlie earth w'hkh were rich 
in copper, that attempis Itad been mode since eady times somehow to 
liarden the soft re<l metal, and that die new alloy Itad come about by 
cliancc in the process of casting copper. It must have been like this In 
England and Spain, the principal regions of European bronze produc¬ 
tion, and also in ilie centres of tile ancient Indus culture, tlie famous 
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"industrial diics of Mohenjc-daio and Harappa, wliicb Jnlin Maishalt 
began to eaicavate twTniy^ve years ago and wbenc bronze has been 
found dating from aboui the same period as in the West. Is it not 
nemarkable dial the New Worlds apart from Peru» m sprite of i ts plenti“ 
fill supplies of copper, never succeeded in discoii'ering bronze on iis 
own account? Although (in h not very abundant^ lead, silver, or anti¬ 
mony could Itave been used to liarden die copper, as was done at iirsi 
in Hungary, fiabylonia^ and Sumeria, Obviously, 'the rime must be 
ripe' for it. In the New World, appaiemly, it never was. 



HTniU 
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A TAe Tane^sus. fVAHt Gades^ raagAty m the she 

tAe tnOilem CaJi^j fotmJeJ iy tAe PA&Jii^mns m eomp^ti wiiA 
Tartesmtj. Ald^/mcc, ruft jar from tke present Malaga^ was an early 
Greek ealanial ouiposu Jt was eatmeried maalicd roads wuA 
lartessus and along tier east emst of Spain witA haiy^ 

Thus it was mainly in Europe that die ntw lin and copper alloy 
long enjoyed absolute supremacy over otlter maicrials. And in a 
perfectly logical manner, during these iinne$ of revolutionary techno¬ 
logical innovadon those regions in which both tin and copper were 
to be found captured univciiil iniercsL TItese were Spain and England, 
and so it came about that dvese countrito were of prameunt impomnee 
for the early history of the Old World. 

To begin with, the supplies of ore in ttie Iberian peninsula were 
manilesriy sulfident to satisfy the need tor brons^ of metal-hungry 
Europe* On die Rio Tin to, copper and t in lie pretty dose together, so 
the centre of the early Spanish bronze industry wai probably here.. To 
this must be added die goldfields of Ilipa and the thriving and abundant 
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silver-mines of Almeria ami Catnh. Thty playeil liieir pan tn deepen¬ 
ing like world's inicieSE: in die minerd wealth of Spaiir. 

This inierest found its most visible expte^ion in the rise of the 
famous, fabulousljr wealthy city of Tancssus, tile lasdvious, sitiful 
Tatshish of the Bible, Wlieie Tancssus actually sttuaicd^ wltedier 
at the mouth of the Guadalquivir^ in the vicinity of present-day 
Seville^ or, as others have assumed^ in the neighbourhood of the later 
Xeres de la FEwitera, is an open quesiion^ Wc know equally little of 
die nationality or rate of its founders and Inhabiiants, and die thesis 
that [hey can only have been Etruscans is by no means utiassailabk, 
Pinally,^ we do not know when Taitessus was actually founded^ tliough 
it must have been row^ards the end of the third miHennium, nor wlien ft 
declinetL And yet, although so much is douhiful, unknown and urun- 
vestigated, it is absolutely certain that Tanessus really existed. 

Tile complete obscurity surrounding all the details of an indubitably 
great and immensely wealthy pbee, reliably anested by Jewish, 
Assyrian, and Greek evidcju^ Im led to tl>e belief diat Tartessus is 
identical with ihe mysterious Afbntis. Tliis supposition ow^es iis exis¬ 
tence to the German archaeologist, Adolf Schuken, one of f he greatest 
experts on the problem of Tartessiis* and there can be no doubt diat 
m lus book on die subject he has adduced many cogent arguments in 
support of his ihesis. M is well known, the legend of Atbntb is based 
on a report given by Plato in the dialogue Criiias. He states there tlist, 
accord mg to andenr Egyptian Lmditioti, nine thousand years ago a 
great idmd by in the Aibtnic Ocean immediately wesi of tite Straits 
of Gibraltar, ‘larger tlian Ariia and Libys togetiier\ an isbnd w^hosc 
kings ruled w^ide areas of Africa and Europe. When the potencies of 
Adaiitis set out to subdue the rest of Europe as wclk the Greek nrmyii 
under Adiciitan leadership, successfully opposed dienn And titen began 
the great climax of dus drama, its sudden clinnge to otbmity and 
destruction. ‘ But as earthquakes and floods broke our^ die whole Greek 
army in one evil day and in one evil night sank inio the earth, and the 
island of Atlantis likewise sank into the Ocean and was seen no more* 
And therefore die Ocean at diis place became unnavigabb and has 
remained unexplored, for the muddy shallows left by the submerged 
bland made it too diflicult. * / 

Since no other reference to Adanris lias been found in the whole of 
andeiit Uremmre, PbioS accoum lias pctpcTually exetdsed ttie minds 
of geogniplim and iiistorians. To begin wjtli, many people believed 
thur this enormous island was identical with America and that Phno's 
report rclaied to a very early, bui bier forgoiicn, knowtctlge of the 
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New ^'orld. But juSE the most sensaiioiuj port of the Aiianm legend, 
die sinking of the tsbnil *in one evil day and in one evil ni^t', would 
fall EO the ground, because America still stands. Consequently the 
imaginative amateurs of geographic lalamities had to seek for otlier 
hypodieses. And so they did. About sixty years ago, for example, it 
was asserted that in early millennia our moon liad broken loose froin 
the earth and that this trusty friend of all lovers and all poets was really 
the island of Atlantis and properly belonged not in the sky, but in its 
damp bed in the Aibniic Ocean. Conversely, supporters of glacial 
cosmogony in our own day have explained that the little planet Luna, 
our moon, approached the earth and exercised such a pull on the waters 
of the Ocean that Atlantis was submerged beneath ihdr w^ves. 

But this and other catastrophes, which must have taken place during 
the earth’s most leccnt past, since otherwise Plato's account could not 
have been so clear, must be geologically demonstrable and liave left 
some tiaccs on the globe- With this in view, a close examination w’ 3 S 
made of the Atlantic Ocean, in the eastern part, tliat ;s to say, where 
Atlantis is supposed to have lain, the ocean bed consists of an < i,5CO- 
feet-thick layer of s<M3dled pelagic red day, a deposit composed mainly 
of the red sliells of dead animal plankton. Since it is known ilioi such 
a deposit takes a tliousand years lo teach a tliickness of three-tenths of 
an inch , it follows tliai joo million years would be needed to produce 
a sediment 11,500 ieet thick. Unfonunaiely, therefore, tiicre a no place 
for Atlantis here. And likewise, there is no place here for a moon that 
rose up out of the Ocean. For samples drawn up from the bed of die 
Ocean show irrefutably an aliernadon of plankton that requires cold 
water with plankton t^t only lives in warm water. In other words, 
tliesc samples, wliich mirror the coming and going of the ice ages, 
show duu the scdiTocni strata liave been entirely undisturbed- Tliey 
could not have remained undisturbed, however, if the trcniejidous 
lunar spring tides of gbriaJ cosmogony had really taken place during 
tile pieliistoric past. The sediment straw w'ould show lasting traces of 
disturbance. 

On the other liand, it was dahned in 1898, during repairs to one 
of the cables that run across the Atlantic Ridge—(lie submarine moutv- 
tain range which runs from notih to south through the Ocean between 
Europe and the New- World—liiat rock brought up from the sea-bed 
was lava, a volcanic ejectum, whiclt, by its structure, must have har¬ 
dened not under water, but in die air. If this is correct, then at sonu- time 
in tile tar distant past single volcanic peaks of ilic Atlantic's suhmarinc 
mountain range muat have projected above the surface and later sunk 
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below it If this did liappcn, it must liave been during the terJiary 
period of movmi^n foldings on the eanh's crusr: at a time wlien tliete 
were as yet no humans on the earth. 

Tlie conflict of ophuons over Uie position of Atlantis is of no further 
concern to us here. Anyone W'ho wi^ies to pursue the matter is referrHi 
to Hogbom, Gattefosse and Bessmcrinj-'s hibliogiaphy of some 
twenty-five thousand publications devoted to the subject. It is sufficient 
for out purposes to kntnv that for many long centuries Tariessus 
enjoyed a position of manifestly paiamouni importance in die bronze 
production, and above all in the bronze trade, of awakening Europe. 
At the outset it probably played a crucial role in tile immediate produc¬ 
tion process, as a smelting and manufecturing centre. Tlien from about 
i^w B,c., when the nearby Spanish rin-mities began to give outj it 
developed its specific importance t it became the metropolis of world 
trade and the mait! iocus of the Atlantic traffic. 
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Yes, of the Atlantic traffic I For with the inven tion of bronze more 
had entered the life of man tlum merely a new raw material. The 
Neolithic Age, as we have heard, already had ii$ minitig conoems and 
its centres of industrial production. Now*, under die assault of bronze, 
es'crythtng developed w'ith impetuous speed; the dealer appeared, 
money wtis invented, and, closely linked to money, navigation on the 
high seas and long-distajice traffic. 

Lillie is yei known of ihe bcginnmgs of tliis development. Bui it 
seems as thougii Egypt, Sumerta, and above all Crete saw the first 
wholesale dealers operating over long distances. From about aooo to 
1400 H.C., in any case, Crete, not Spain, not Rome, not Greece, was 
the leading sea power in dm hfediterrancan. And if die presenoe of 
Spantsli silver can be demonstrated on Crete itself around 1500 tkc., 
and a little bter in Troy, if a brisk gpods traffic existed between the 
latter and Sicily, if Spanish bronze was used in Egypt round 1000 B.C., 
this can only be explained by the assumption that the major sea power 
of these centuries vas also engaged in overseas trading. 

Precisely bow this Cretan sen traffic evolved is not yei known. In 
its earliest beginnings:, howrever, Minoan Crete seems to have been 
jusi as hostile to the sea as another island—Britain—was many mil¬ 
lennia after it. Ai is well known, England’s sea traffic was originafly 
carried on by the Hanseatic League; only when the hard hand of the 
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virgin queen EiLzabetli had fenced the English people out onto the 
$ea did the aid and repTCSenraiion of the Hatueadc Lea^e hecome more 
and more unnecessary—undl the situation urai completely teversed, 
until Britain alone ruled the waves and the descendants of the Hansas 
could ihtnlt ihemslvcs lucky if they too were allowed to allow thetr 
flag on die high seas. 

The early history of the Mediterranean appears to have fallowed a 
rather similar pattern. To begin widi, traffic with Crete manifestly lay 
in the liands of Egyptian shipowners and Egyptian seamen, who sailed 
under the Cretan flag. At the time of 
Thothmes m (1431-47 B.C.) a consider¬ 
able proportion of the Egyptian fleet— 
the so-cilled Keftiu ships—w'ere still set 
aside for the Crete run. And yet, as we 
shall hear, these Egyptian ships were not 
intended for sea voyages at all, but merely 
for river sailing. 

When the Hyksos, a race of Asiatic 
nomads, whose interest in water was con¬ 
fined to whether it was drinkable or not, 
invaded Egypt around 16So£.C., Egyptian 
power fell into decline. In the Mediterra¬ 
nean they gradually ceded their place to 
the Cretans, who finally took complete 
control of intcmaiional tiaSc, By the time that happened, the com¬ 
merce and technology of the Cretans were already adequate to the new 
task, Tlie Cretan ship, of which w^e possess only a few meagre represen¬ 
tations, was no longer rowed, hut eniiiely under sail It has been sur¬ 
mised that the form of its rigging was copied from Egyptian vessels. 
This is possible, but it docs not apply to tile much more important 
shape of the hull. With Its keel, ribs, and planks it is definitely the 
prcduci of an island in the open sea, not that of a country predotni- 
nantly concerned wiili inland waterways. 

The whole seaborne trade amongst the Greek blonds was in Cretan 
hands from the outset, since the entirely contmental Greek peasants 
and cattle-breeders, who bad imniigrau-'d from the north, could, to 
begin wtcb, make notliing of the sea. It has been claimed that origmally 
they did not even have a word for the concept 'sea', but adopted one 
from tlie Carians, a pre-Indo-European people. Long after they bad 
taken to fishing and could row and sail, it still did not occur to the 
Greeks to piactbe water sports, at die Olympic Games for instance. 
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$0 alien lo tliem had the watery element icmained. And h is proboLly 
true that thetr city poptilaiion legarded fish as a vety unappetizing 
dish, to be eaten only ai times of eatreme shortn^ 

>)t'*bai inner process prepared the Cretans to assume the dominion 
of Oic seas for which they were destined, we dp not know. But inevi¬ 
tably this island, with its always intractable population, did not for 
long cemain conient to transport whatever oL4 wine, and corn hap¬ 
pened to be on hand in the Greek ports, and to exchange th^m for 
bronze-ware, ornaments, and pottery, Tlie Cretans tniisi certainly, at 
an early period, have set sail for the op«i sea and landed upon distant 
shores. But then mere barter proved inadequate for long-distance 
iniemational commerce. Ingots of Spanish, silver, English tin, north 
German amber, and Aiiican ivory called irresistibly for an independent 
standard of value, a univetsaiiy t'aJid mediura of paymenr, ih^ called 
for money, and a money whose currency and mint value were in accord. 

A foil thousand yeais after the times of which we are speaking, 
Aristotle summed up these considerations in a few' pregnant phrases. 
* All the things which are exclianged’, be taught, 'must be comparable 
to one another. This purpose is served by money, which in a certain 
respect has become a mediator. Money measures and compares; it 
states whether and by bow much the value of one thing otceeds another 
— for tiisiance, how many piairs of shoes are equal in value to one house. 
It indicates what relation the value of the work of a mason bears to the 
work of a shoemaker, and how many pairs of sandals must be given 
for a house.' 

This was said in about jjo a.c., after money had already existed for 
a long time; it is carefully considered and cievcrly expressed. But many, 
matiy geneiariotis had iliought it before the great Greek philosoplter 
put it inio words. TJiis formulation enables us to judge wJiar an 
admirable ituellectud achievement the invention of such a medtum of 
payment was. It presupposes an absolutely new economic attitude^ 
completely difierenf to dial of preceding eras. And these early times 
liad long since taken the logically necessary and inevitable second stepy 
going far beyond Aristotle. Though they may at first have looked 
upon money as a mere standard of value, an auxiliary to trade by 
b^er, this auxiliary construction soon made itself Indupendent in a 
manner (hat would gr^ly liave surprised its inventors. Money, at 
least in its smaller units, which simultarteously served as weighis, 
immediately became a commodity in itself; it became an iniemational 
commerctal v^alue and, like any other possession, wus subject to (he 
rules of the market, ilte laws of supply and demand. And when the 
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Atltenien arms maivuiiictatcf aiul lawyef, Lysias, to alKiut 400 B.c,, 
complained; ‘Oixly by bitth m thiw people dtiiens of our stale. By 
conviction they consider any land their fatherland in which !hcy find 
profit, because they do not regard ihfiir country, but possesions, as 
iheir tatheriand', he would have had to put back the hands of the 
world’s clock lor more than a thousatid years, in order to live once mow 
in die good old days of up- 
riglu probity and conteniment 
with one’s place in the world. 

Yet this trader, againsi 
whom Lj’sias so eloquently 
and so vaiJily tnveighedi was 
anything but a cheapjacL He 
wvss a royal ineRhani in a 
royal age, he was one of the 
first great explorers and dis¬ 
coverers of die wide, wUd 
world* 

Wc sec this trader going 
b^foot on his way, no longer 

exclusively with beasts of bw- PTilghvtg gidd, Tkit nniT draw- 

den and enslaved bearers, like ^ (circa r B.C.) thi toadt 
his early predecessors of the ^ ^ sculptor cu Ththes in Bgypt 

Stone Age. Covered waggons shiws a prttislaa kitlaiuto of grt^t 
have long ago come into use, perfection. The right scoU holds ct 
heavy, clumsy things with weight tn the shape of jn ox^keadt 
enormous disk-wlieels, just ^he left gold uigois, 

like die vehicles drawn by 

four oxen with whkh the Pulesata, the Philistines, inviided Egypt 
around iioo B.C. and which ihe senhw and priests of the temple of 
Mediae t Habu pomayed in their teliefs. Lumbering, infinitely slow, 
the trade carts }olt and sway over die tough tracks. But beneath thoir 
leather tilts are lieaped all die treasures of the eartii: bronxe swoids, 
diners, razors, Jmce-and spear-heads, sewing-needles, garment fihu^ 
bangles, and tnirrons. And carefully guarded in heavy casks uHih thkk 
hoops «st special treasures: Cretan ox-hcads, the ’dollars' of the BrotiW 
Age. 

They were simultaneously weights and units of payment, both the 
small sliver pieces bearing a stamped device, which were clearly a 
kind of small change, and the larger golden ox-heads, which are por- 
ttajed on many Cretan writing-tablets. This itkniiiy between measure- 
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meni of 'nrciglu and mdependoit medium of payment one of the 

piciequisites for tlie invention of the concept * money'. For all the 
Cretan media of payment die small change of silver, the golden ax- 
Iteads, and the laige coins—^hcavy copper and bronze ingots weighing 
64 Ih., casi in the shape of an outspread ox-hide and stamped with the 
sign of the Cretan Mint — were amhassadors of their Iti ng^ die great 

lord Minos in die magnifi¬ 
cent place of Cno^os on 
die island of Crete, wlio had 
already grotvn into a myth, 
Thai is why tliey were 
accepted as a medium of 
exchange as far as die Otkou- 
tnau (the area of the earth 
that known and con¬ 
sidered inhahttablc) ex¬ 
tended, For behind the mere 
unu of weight stood tile 
myth of power. 

Since tlic low melting 
point of bronze was soon 
universally known^ bronze- 
casting very rapidly estab¬ 
lished itself Hence dis¬ 
coveries of foundries and 
cast implements have been 
freiiuent. As a rule, the crude 
bronze tltai poured in from 
the south and west was 
worked up in the country itself, Tliis was namrally an activiiy of 
exceptional importance, and the fearful respect for ilie smith evinced 
in moat Indo-European legends probably stems from this early period. 

When the Spanish tin deposits began to tun out, die tin-veins of 
Brittany and Normandy, and above all the great tin-mincson the SdUy 
Isles olT the coast of Cornwall, stepped to die fore. Tlie voyages made 
with Spanish tin in the early MecUternmean were now replaced by much 
longer voyages with tin from Britain and France. Of course, the Tar- 
tessans did not themselves sail as far as England, Tlicy tliemselves 
probably travelled only as far as Uxbame, the modem Ushani, wlienec 
the funhcT journey to the Bridsii Isles was undertaken by Celtic ships, 
have very little detailed knowledge about aU this. But it h oenain 
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that close cultural relattons exbicd bt'tweeu stmth-weat Spain and 
Britain, such as could only liave been possible if there was very close, 
brisk coinnierce between them. No doubt, however, a few tsoLaied 
voyages to England were made by Spaniards, just as Tattessans may 
also Itavc sailed as fat as tlie shares ol the North Seai Tlie Cretans, 
who in any case sailed through the Stiutrs of Gibraltar on thclt way co 
Tartessus, may even have got as far as England. We know tJiat tin was 
already exported from the British Isles at a time when stone implements 
were still in use tliere. It must, therefore, have been cjttiaordma^y 
clieap, much cheaper at all evenis tlian in Tartfissus, where a trading 



/ (}. with Cretan metal i/^ots in ihe ikapc of an. ox-hide. 


profit of several hundred per cent was undoubtedly taken. And ii is 
eniirely possible that the Cretan trade barons' urge far gain was 
sufficiently great for them to have risked a voyage into ilie mysterious 
and perilous nortli. At all events, metal bars in the Cretan ox-hide 
shape dating from ctrea 1700 B.C. liave been found at Falmouth in 
Oimwall, as W‘ell as pieces of jewellery esactly similar 10 tlioae found 
by Scblicmnnn ai Troy, 

Tliey may, of course, liavc readied England via Spain. Nevertlidess, 
it is very su^^tive iliat (he Greek for tin, is in all probability 

a Celtic loan word. It is ihou^t to be derived from the description 
given by the Celts to the British Isles. Castiuriditi iliey called them, 
“the very distant islands’, and wc might inter from rile adoption and 
transformation of this Celtic word a direct connection betw-een the 
Cretan sphere of culture and ilic far north of Europe. 

Since the nautical and shipbuilding capacities of die ancient world 
were far higher than is often supposed, it is entirely possible that the 
Tartessans already discovered die Atlantic islands, or at least Madeira 
and the Canari«. 'Hiis csinnoi be proved. But these groups of islands 
so close to the mainland cannot have escaped the much-voyaged 
Tartessan seafarers. People accustomed since days of old to cross the 
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Bay of Bisesy, cannor have thought any tiling of a run along the west 
African coast, and there is every reasori to suppose from later evidence 
that the Tattessans readied West Africa. In that case, they must liave 
passed Madeira on ilieir a^y. Tliere is one indication tliat Tattessus had 
already discovered the coasbit islands of the Atlantic Ocean and that 
Crete and ihe Greeks Jiad alstt learnt of there—we liear kter thai 

Morecr speaks in the of the 'Isles of the Blessed'—which may 

also explain the riddle ol ibe decline^ the sudden disappearance witltout 
trace, of Tartessiis. 

When the iMinoan ‘thalassocracy’, Gete’s mastery of the seas, 
broke up, its place was taken by the Phoenicians. In the far w'est this 
task iell to the lot of ihe mJgliTy Phcenician colony of Carthage, and 
when the rich city felt strong enough, it marehed into souilicm Spain. 
Its first act was to forbid all but Punic ships to pass tlirougli the Straits 
on pain of deadi. This took place in about 5 jo s.c, ai a lime, that is to 
say, when there was a gio’W'ing tendency to abandon bronze for iron. 
At this time British tin was no longer so much to die fore that the 
blockade of the Straits could liave been instituted solely on irs account; 
ilic blockade meant renouncing the huge profits to be so effortiessly 
gatlieted from the old centres of ■world trade in souih-’w'cst Spain. If 
the Canhaginians prohiblied vessels from sailing past CibralLar, 
tlierefore, it must have been for other reasons, Tlvcsc reasons can only 
have been die Atlantic islands, of which the Plicenidanii liad long known 
and whose products they urgently retpiircd for the great dye-works of 
Tyre and .Sidon. On the Atlantic islands was to be found a vegetable 
dye which, used in conjunciioij with iheir own local dyes, enabled 
them to give Plioonrctaji purple tab ties tliat luminous famed 
tliroughout the ancient world. To make tpiite sure that Tactessus should 
not impede them in this, the Phoenicians took tlie opportudry olfeicd 
by their conquest of Spain to 'eradicate'' die troublesome city, j^iul a$ 
Carthage wiis thorough in everything it did, it was panicuWly thorough 
over ihis- Its soldiery indulged in 3 frenzy of murder and arson until 
iliere w'as nothing left of Tartessus but loose rubble, so that excavation 
has been quite unable to bring the prosperous city to light. 'For a day 
of ifje Lord shall come upon all the ships of Tarshbh,* Isaiah had pro¬ 
phesied in 700 a.c,, two hundred years before the dow nfall ofTartessus. 
Now iliis day liod come. Tarshish vanished, and witli it ail the (ore of 
the great wesrern sea, Demons, eerie darkness, mudjiais, immense fields 
ot seaweed from which no ship eould free itself, horrible monsters and 
a ghastly death awwtiing the seafarer wdio ventured beyond Gibiultar 
was all tile Phrenicums allowed to be glimpsed. Tliey were believed. 
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And sp compctiticn was fiitall y ^Hndnaied. Two thousand years Joier, 
when the Portuguese felt their way cautiously along Africa towards 
the south, these old wives' tales were stilJ current, and Henry the 
Navigator, the rca! discoverer of the sea route to India, later had great 
dilTicuIty alt hts life long in persuading die captains of the Portuguese 
navy, which he Itad created, to sail into that tmeanny sea. 

This is very remarkable. One would have ibought that the broken 
coast of iJic Iberian Peninsula, with its many promontories running 
out into the sea, was peifcetiy calcubted automatically to produce 
sailors, as though by a law of nature. Of course, tliere were always 
ftshermen in Spain, even at the time of the Carthaginian occupation, 
but tlte mare a/fum, the fugh, open sea, which the Tartessans had 
sailed for a tltousand years, right across the Bay of Biscay and often as 
far as tile Briiisli Isles, subsequently passed entirely from memory. 
It was the Romans who later laboriously rediscovered the old routes of 
seaborne commerce. Yet these had once nut like thick arreries throu^ 
the Meditettanean, converged in the lusartland ol Spain, and sirctdted 
up into tlte lint north: tlironged with cargo ships carrying tin and gold, 
sailed rettularly by thousands of seafarers, for many centuries tlie 
object of all the longings of die human heart and the theme of j^d- 
long oaths in all the languages of die world of that day. 

The voyage to England via Tartessus made by tbe early Mediict’ 
rancon peoples wus actually blocked by the Carthagintans, To this 
was added, of course, die fict that by now tin did not play nearly such 
an impartojtt role as ii had done Ave hundred or a thousand years 
previously. But instead of tin, wfiich was not required in the siiwldng 
of iron or in the preparation of steel, Irisli gold was calling. To slip 
the Carthi^injan harrier, a land route was now explored that led along 
the Rhone and the Loire, or the Riiorte and the Seine, to tile north. 
Early historical Burdisala, the modem Bordeaux at the mouth of the 
Garonne, was certainly drawn into this oveilancl tralHc. But naiurtllly, 
Uiose who used this route had as much r^on to keep their disccn eries 
to tlicmselvcs, for iear of the Caribr^inian*, as the Carthaginians had 
TO camotillogc their ow'n communications. Ci^nsequcntly, beyond the 
fact that botii parries paid repeated visits to tile Anglo-Irish paradise 
of gold and tin, it lias so far been impossible to ascenain any details of 
tills CuUtc backdiMir road to tlicse metals. How* far the secrecy of die 
rival economic groups, the south European group led by tlie Romans 
and the north African under the patronage of die Cartliaginums, went 
aud bow iniemational economic espionage floorished, can be gathered 
from an account given by the Etomau chronicler, Suabo, who men* 
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lions amongst other things that a Cartlu^intan captain nin hii ship 
aground to prevent the Roman trade vessel following him from learn¬ 
ing his destination. 

These are ail highly capitalistic, and at the same time Iiighly 
nationalisticj attitudes. And sinoe they cannot have arisen overnight, 
there is reason to suppose that the Neolithic Age also Ind a hand in 
llteir development. TTiese impulses only came fully to light in the 
Bronze Age, however; the new metai seems to have acted liic a catalyst, 
accelerating the slowly simmering process of evolution as tliough by 
magic. 
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Of course, even in the ancient world, the entrepteneur could imt 
do everything himself. Just as he engaged seamen and captains for 
his ships, altliougli 10 begin wkli he frequently went on voyages 
himself, so lie must certainly also liavc employed assistants in !iis 
overseas trade. Even the occupation of commercial representative seems 
to have grown up at an early stage, accompanied, as was logical, by 
purchase on order. Nothing could be more natural. Tlic distanoa 
between production centre and purcliascr were great, the roads had, 
llic rl-sk of taking ^■aluable wares round the country in vain consider¬ 
able. If was prelerable to esiahlish branches and depots and send out 
one’s representatives with cases of samples, to tender the commodities 
and take orders. One sucli Bronze Age sample case was found some 
decades ago in the Pomeranian peat bog ot Koppenow ([par LauenburgH 
It was a solid wooden box, 16 incites in length, contaitiitig in speddly 
hollowed compartments various types of asc, sword hladc^ omamenial 
pendants, buttons, garment pin-s, etc., and perliaps intended to give 
lire customer an idea of the mctchani s wares, so that lie could place 
hi% ordiiT. 

It is not absolutely certain whetlier this wooden box from Kop- 
penow is really the sample case of a travelling merchant, Virdiow, who 
had already rejected the Ice Age Ave>patntings in Spain as impossible, 
also vigorously opposed the supposition iliat tlie Koppenow- find 
miglit be a sample case. Bur in view of die generally 'capitalut’ ectmo- 
mic trend of the Bronze Age and the fact iliat tire logical coumerpare 
of the sample case, the depot or branch frem which the orders of a 
whole district were otccuied, lias fiequciuly been unearthed, the idea 
seems well-ftiunded. 'Siren we think of ihe great lengdi of time 
required (o traverse the European mcnantlic liighroads^if the mer- 
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diani had to tmve] back lo tbe prQ<luction centres and fetch the goods 
ordered from dierc—ir seems only mtniral that he should hive scittered 
secret stores about ihecotintrysidcy from which to stisfy his customers^ 
requirements. Such Bronie Age storage depots* often witlt very con¬ 
siderable stocks of goods* have been unearthed in some numbers. 
Tims, for instance^ a depot was dtscoveted in i8So near Homhurg- 
vor-tkr-Hdhe widi seveial hundred bnce-hcads^ sickles, luirplm* 
garment fibubs. rings, etc.—ceruinly the contents of a veritable Bronae 
Age emporium. Similar storehouses have been found by I^ke Con¬ 
stance, in Switzerland, in Sweden and in England. Of course, it may 
be objected that tliese are all mete caches and their contents valuables 
that were hidden and then forgotten. On the odier hand, there f$ no 
really cogent argument why die otherwise so capitailsdcatly oiganizcd 
Bronze Age riiould it^r liavc had the obvious idea of the commercial 
depot and die travelling saJesnum. We must therefore assume that all 
tills existed long before the Christian era. 

Tlie cross-country routes of early Europe, as was the case during 
the conquest of North America, must liave run along the rivers, which 
were naturally more pleasant to travel tlian the narrow, almost un^ 
cleared tracks throug^i forests and marslies. The latter will only have 
been u^cd to traverse swnmps, as for example on the plank road dirough 
Fctknccmoos in Miuth WOnemberg, to pass round rapids and torrents, 
or to cross die wTiterslicds between two river systems. 

At ^uch places roads were secured and dilFcrenccs of level overcome 
by methods which arc surprising m their technical accomplishment: 
for instance, by luiineLs, which were calculated and built widi great 
ptcdsiOti as early as the third millennium B.c. in addition there was 
lockle for lifting ships overland, steps cut in the cxisi jug watershed with 
rollm over which vessels were raised or low'ered by a complicated 
^ystciii of blocks and puller's* One of these land-portage installations 
was simaicd on tlie Istlunus of Corinth, just about w here tlve Corinth 
canaf runs today. This mechanism, the so-called or *pull» 

through", can still be clearly distinguishicrti Possibly it served as a 
protors^ for anutiter, equally famous, construction on the passes m 
the Nanus mountains in whai is now Yugoslavia, througli wliich the old 
Sambnd-Adriaik road ran. Wc know diaL this mink rourc only attained 
its true importance in tlie time of die Roman Empire. But it was 
certainly discovered a greai deal earlier, as is at rested by tlie Etruscan 
objects found in so many graves in east Gentian burial grounds. In any 
case* ii may be presumed ^Irh cenointy that on this great internalfona! 
rood complicated rechnical arrangetuents were made, at a very early 
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periocJ. with the aim o f prolonging to the limit the waterw'ay along the 
south-eastern rivers of tlie Alps — a method of transporting goods 
doubly convenient In this mountainous region. 

Attodicr land-porrage installation in use very early on ran right 
across the isthmus of Sdileswig and constituted a sort of 'North Sea^ 
Baltic Canal on rollers’ linking the tu-o seas. We are very well informed 
concerning this artificial connecting road, because it lemained In use 
until well into the twelfth centuty a.d. Even at die height of the Middle 
Ages there was great reluctance to risk ships on the dangerous route 
through the Skagerrak and Kattegat from the North Sea to the Miic. 
Instead they sailed up tlve Eider and along its iributary, die Treene, 
into the region of contempotary HolJingstedt. Here there were great 
martsj we know &om tradiden ihai the English possessed market 
rights in diis district, hut no doubt the Dutch, the tneiclianLs of the 
Lower and the Upper llhine, and perhaps even tmdcirs from MarscOks, 
also liad warehouses and branch establishments at Hollingstedt. From 
HoUingsredt, a solid road led to Sdilesw'ig, tlie wealthy old Sliesthorp 
on the Scldct, on which passengers and cargoes reached the Baltic in 
a few houTi, 

For nearly a thousand years and perhaps longer, a stream of travel¬ 
lers laden with all the precious tilings of the cardi flowed through here 
from west to east and from the Baltic to the Nonh Sea. Swisdish 
meidiants from Bltca, the mercantile metropolis of Scandinavia stand¬ 
ing on an island in Lake Malar, tall, wrapp^ in costly garments trim¬ 
med with fur, generous and liberal. Short-legged Slavs from Truso, 
now called Elbing, with heavy loads of amber, with Saroiatian and 
Pomic embroideries and laces. Brown-skinned Arabs, journeying from 
distant Spain as traders and envoys to the Icings of the Danes, with 
colourful turbans over wide, swinging burnouses, sparkling and flash¬ 
ing with getns. Flemish merchants with gigantic packs of woollen cloths 
and freize goods; dealers in earthen ware from the Lower Rhine with 
pottery jari!, pots, and bowb; saiimakers and ropemakers frotn Cologne, 
delivering hawsers of wajrus skin and amelling of blubber oil. From 
Marseilles came spices and aromatics. Tlte elegant, volaiiie men 
accompanvdtig these wares smelt just as sweet as tlieir bales and pack¬ 
ages. The casks of wine that rumbled along the road on heavy carts 
came from the fcrrilc plains around Worms and Speyer. 

Not far from this motley and glittering tlirong, ships could be seen 
Riding up hill and down dale; up die last steep incline to the ridge of 
the wa ierslied, on a kind of sledge so constructed tliai tl« vessel sliding 
dow'ji dragged that wljich was mounting the opposite slope and ft-as 
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the timr bmked by the hner. Before and behind ihein by the 
so set that tliey revolved in spiie of the immense weights resting 
oti them, wlit35e bearings, smouldering from die frlctLon, kul perpetu*- 
ally lo he $meancd wiiJt w^ter and tar m render diem Tesllient. To th« 
tighi and left of the roller ninw'ay plodded teams of oxen^ slaves 
tugged 3! rhfi ropes, the long wliJps of the overseers whistled across 
bent bocka, and rumbling, rattling^ groaning and gmung^ the ships 
with dieir talk masis, shivering shrouds, and creaking rib^ lerked 
slowly towards ihe water* Of course^ all those joumej^g along the 
road had long ago heard of this miracle of technology. Nonetheless, 
now that they «aw it. it took their breath awav, 

* ^ p 

SliesthDqi itself, die foreniivner of ibe ct^ually wealthy Hahtiabu, 
was ftoin Aa>. 800 mt'A'ands die main seat of all the mcBchimts of the 
Baltic, just 3s, a thousand veats later, London was the fit^i dty of the 
North Stia and of world commeioe. Since days of old the trade hi^- 
roads going up towards Jutland and aertKS die IsLtnd bridges to 
Scandinatta had met at Sliesthotp the roads that ran along the southeni 
Ihtora! of the Baltic. Since days of old immense w^eatth had accumubted 
there- Since a-D- 800 too die Danish kings sat at Sliesthorp, and to the 
wealth of the merchants, titeir luxury, their superahundance of feasts 
and revels, was added the noble lustre of the count a bnlliant pictuie, 
someot whose fairy-tale radiance may have been ttansfened on to the 
legendat}' city of Vineta wliich, as focal story has it, sank into tlie waters 
of the ILtltic many long ages ago. 

The mountain foldings of Europe, already so worn down in coinpian>' 
son with the wild Asiatic mountains, do not appear, on the whole, to 
liave exerdsed such an inliibiiing eifea on ttavcl a$ might have been 
expected. In the third millcnniuni ihe Brenner was ahe^y ftequemly 
traversed; this was the lowest of all the Alpine passes, but die Great 
and Small St. Bernard, Mont GenM'ie, Mcmt Cenis, etc., all lud their 
importance. The main north-souih connection from ihc amber lands 
to Italy ran first along the Elhe, the .Mofdau and die Inn, and then, after 
crossing the Brenner Eass, linked up with the Etsack-Adige system; 
tile latter, however, on account of its torrents, served more as a signpost 
than at$ a road. 

A: rJ^u-angles to this north-south connection by an immensely 
old route, probably in use during die Ice Age, which no doubt followed 
die Danube and which ted t o the Black This east-west trade road 
anpjired its maximum importance with die beginning of the Copper 
Age, since it linked ihe copper deposits and the later bronxe industry 
of Hungary with the piuchaseis in south Germany, Italy, and Swiizer<‘ 
c* 
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land, aji ^vc]l as with those in Ruitsb. Very latge Btids niade along this 
route, 0*11 h exceptionally rich golden omaments and utensiU, mtesi a 
Itigb level of economic dcvclopmcnf in this region, ilte ptecondition 
for which was die exmordinarily tertUe pUuis round the Danube 
estuary, but although this cast-west rood l^twecn die tundras of the 
nordi and the tlimsiing tongues of the Alpine gSacteis liad been in use 
for ibousands of years, the course ot the Danube rentained unknown 
until very mucli later. Probably die commercial films with an interest in 
this road kept their knowledge to themsdves and surrounded die 
reports of their agents witl! as much secrecy as Tart essatts and Car¬ 
thaginians I tad once exercised concerning their trade routes. This is 
the only expiamiion for die wild stories rebied about dte Danube in 
very early antiquity. U was said 10 be guarded by huge swarms of 
bees; the Alps and the Carpathians, winch lad been obscurely heard 
of and were diouglit to be mountain streams, were its tributaries; its 
source by in Spain; and in addition to its estuary b rite Black Sea it 
Itad onoiiier runnirtg into die Adriatic. Dtese, in a sligluly different 
fonn, arc the same frightening and confusing fables as the Tartessans 
and the Canbago-Pliceiiidans told of the Atlantic. And here, as there, 
the object of these bury tales was to tbrow sand in tlie eyes of com- 
mercbl cotnpetitors. 

When the Romans, five hundred years later, began to take an mierest 
m Britain, exaedy the same thing Itappened. Again the wildest rumours 
were drculated. And when die Romans refused to be fri^nened olf, 
their competitors feigned ignorance. Even when Cscsat w'as on the very 
point of crossing to England, he could glean no infornmion from the 
Gaulish lishermcn and merclianis. It is not difficult to imagine how the 
Celtic sea-dogs must have grinned bwardly wlicn die almigluy 
Roman general with bis elegant, clever btelligence officers asked them 
the most fantastic questions about a country that lay a stone’s duow 
across the sea. 

If we regard the Danube tome as die absebsa of tlte system of 
ciyotdtnate axes made up by the trade routes of Europe, dten die 
Adrbiic-Sambnd connection is die easterly, and the Rhone-Rhbe 
patli die w'esierly, ordinate. Of course, u^c up die Rlione only 
became really brisk widi the foundmg of the Greek colony O'f Massilia, 
the piesem-^y Marseilles, around ^00 B.c. But the Rhone was alvi^ys 
an important component in the west European network of trade roads. 
At one time it was port of the Irish-British gold and tin route nmnmg 
towards the north and north-west; at the same lime, however, it 
formed a useful signpost lor irafEc with die nortlt-easi, die rich lands 
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an the Rhine and the and ihe farn^ff amber lands s^iroudcd in 
tlie liaze ordiatance, 

Wlieiher the great merchants of ravelled tbitber themselves 

is questionable. The norrli, with tts mnktuide of forests and swamps, 
was an eerie place to the men of the Mediterranean. But the astute 
Greek traders certainly came as far as Asdtnirgium, ihe Teutonic 
Esdurnburgj tliat lay tn the region of present-day Duisburg and was 
die main oaitre for commerce with die amber lands, 'niis can be de^ 
duced from a piece of informarion given by Tacitus in his Germama* 
He states tliere that Odys&eus is sometimes said to have drifted, in the 
course of his wanderingS} into the North Sea and to have reached 
Asdburgium," Whicli lies on the banks of ilie Rliinc, is still irthobited, 
and is said to hjive been founded by Odysseus ^ Rome, therefore^ 
deemed die tnanifesdy celebrated and prosperotzs great port to be a 
Greek colony. It may at least have b<^en a MassiUot colony^ and this 
would make it probable that isolated journey's to die north were 
imdenakcn before the time of Pj^tlieas, the great commerdal expert and 
get^rapher from Mar&dJles^ of whom shall have more to say 
presently^ Since amber cannot, for geological reasons^ I taw been 
found in any quantities on the islands of the Rhine csttimy, the 'gold 
of die sea* must haw come from the Jutland and Baltic shores* 
Nodiing could be more riaturd than for an enterprising Greek inhabi- 
tmi of &icbcnburg to go there himself We do not know' what route 
he followed to get there. Probably^ however, lie would liave rnivdled 
via Socst and Paderbom to Porta Westfalica, crossed die Weser near 
Nicnbuig and, via Verden on tile Allei and Stade n^r Hamburg, liave 
readied an old Bron^ Age trade road that led into the area of the 
present estuary of the ELider* But there is no record of any of the 
illustrious geniJemen of Asciburgium ever liavLng readied the Norili 
Sea, and since Pytheas was clrarly commissioned bter on lo cany out 
an investigation of the amber lands^ we must fear that our Mr. Andro- 
poiilos, or whatever the Eschetiburg metchant's name was^ never 
attained his god. 

Egyptians and Hittiies boarded their siiips and sold their glass 
beads, their utensils and bronze ligures in Crete, Cretan merdiantmen 
carried the goods to Aquilcbi, the main port for the trade with the far 
nordi-cast* With rwo-wheckd carts and draugJit animaf^—in die 
mountains with beasts of burden’—the caravans wound their way to 
tiie Scnimcring. Here traders firom the Balkans, wJio hod crossed the 
passes over die Nanos mountains, may haV'e joined the great convoy. 
Now it passed througli the Moravian Gate and, milking use of the 
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Oder or the Vistula^ renched Truso to the nonh of pt«em-day Elbing, 
the ridi mart fur the trade with Satnland and theeitdtes^ tratHSof forest 
in the farthesT north. No doubt the Etruscans, who were uunveyitig 
bronze from Tuscany to Lhe north, handed their goods over lo the 
caravan leader, wlio knew faJs way about north-east Europe, at some 
point at mure. And only during die centuries round die turn of liie 
ages, when in Roirie, as Pliny remarked regretfully, amber was so dear 
that * die smallest figure made from It costs more than a living man ‘— 
and that was about £ia to in our currency—only then did this 
1,200 mile long road attain its true importance. But a thousand years 
before diis die ridi, the princes and lords, laid their dead wives, their 
minbrers, and dieir feiihM servants to rest in gravts tilled wltli 
Egyptian valuables and shining amber beads along the whole lengtli of 
this toad—^an indication of its great antiquity. 

Of course, not only salt, bronze, and amber were traded and irons- 
ported along die great old roads. Costly furs, pankularly valuable 
types of leather, and oilier luxury comniodiiies must Itave played dien 
the same role as in brer millcrmia. This was especially evident on our 
north-eastern road after 700 b.c., when the colonics founded by tiie 
Creeks on the Black Sen littoral had overcome their initial dlfhculties, 
As in all young colonies, money must liave been made here at a ut- 
niendous rate and spent equally fast. And $0 a demand for luxury 
articles arose ‘u-hieh seemed to contemporaries unparalleled and a 
symptom of estreme deodence. T)ic pon of Olbia on die Dnieper 
estuary was oiitbianding for the immeasurable wcahli it acquired. 
Undvr the inHucnce of this port the Samland-Adriatic route developed 
a branch 10 the soudi-east which, utilizing the Vistula-Dnicper system, 
led sttaight to the Black Sea. Now, Olbia was founded by Miletus, the 
meicantiltf city of Asia Minor, and since early times Iptl W a share in 
tile widespread tralBc with south Asiatat the same timv, however, many 
of the communications running into the tnicHor of Russia terminated 
ai Olbia itself. CommemiuJIy, such an important pbcc was naturally 
of tile grcniesi imerest, and we may presume that die wonderful gold 
treasuie-iFOve uneurthed ai Eberswalde shortly before the first Woildi 
War, whose heavy golden bracelets, diadems, necklaces, and drinking 
bow’lv are of sottili ^ropcan-Greek origin, has some connection W'ith 
the' Paris' of the Black Sea, Olbia. Most of wliat streamed into Europe 
along (his eastern route must have mouldered away; silks, carpets, 
precious stones, Incense and the like. Otlicr tilings have been preserved 
in the earth; coins, pottery, weapons and so on. And since the se^imih 
centuty, these finds lutve been so nuincious in tlie Mstub regie n that 
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we can tell from them what a "bcwm* tins distric! must have enjoyed. 
Our acfounl nuy have ^^-en die impression that oentral and tiorthem 
Europe liad nothing with which to answer die wealth of metals in the 
south save amber and furs, as though they gave much Im tJian tliey 
received. Tliis is true enough of the early Bronac Age, ft is true that it 
has rea'ntly been asserted iliai the nonlicrn ore moimtains started very 
early lo produce bronze, indeed that the cbssicaj proportion of tin to 
copper wiis actually discovered here. But h loots as though, to begin 
Vrdth, Spanish and Tuscan bronzes ruled die inarJter unehalicnged, Tliis 

is very signiGciint, For 
during this period the manu- 
faciure of bronze in both 
Spain and Italy was in the 
hands of that mysterious 
people, the Etruscans, who 
had manifestly long been 
acquainted widi this new 
metal. We know a good deal 
about this remarkable nation, 
whicli must liave emigmied 
from Asia Minor. But our 
knowledge is like a jumbled 
and, in addition, not quite complete jigsaw puzzle. For although many 
definite pieces of knowledge are available, we simply cannot fit the 
numerous small pieces of this culturo-historical puzzle together in such 
a manner that they form a complete picture. 

An immense quantity of most beautiful finds have, in any case, 
been made in Etruscan Italy between the Amo and die Tiber: urns, 
vases, sw’ords, ornaments of gold, silver, ivory and amber, as well as 
many paintings in old htiHuJ cluunbers, and numerous statues of meni 
and animals, alJ of tliem evincing a htgli and very impressive feeling for 
form. Tie piemre of their neighbours dratm by the Romans, Iiowever, 
presents this ariisiid, undoubtedly liiglily gifted, people in a totally 
different Uglit. The Etrusfcans, they said, were very wealthy, very 
capable in commerce and seafaring, much addicted to good living. But 
they were crass niatcrialiats, uiEerly devoted to the things of this w'orld, 
and so cntitdy devoid of tnorals that they did not shrink from per¬ 
forming the sexual act in public. Tlieii women were mere objects, 
belonging in common to all procreaiive men. Tliis may he an exaggeia- 
tion. But it is a fact that the phallus was reprded by the Etruscans witli 
religious veneration, and that images of ii weiv wotsbipped to the 
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actoinp^uumait of <n:gb$dc debauches* Ic is also a fact diat the whole 
ofEtruscatT arit de^pue the high level of its fomm! qualities^ cjdiibits 
many grossly tjmerixilistiic featured. 

Nothing, thetelbie^ his togerher in this bliured tno^k- It h oertain^ 
however, that the Etruscans emigiated from Asia Minor, perhaps set 
in motion by the great tide of nations thut swqDi up against tlie Mediier- 
nmean Irom Asb at tile beginning of ilie second millennium b,C- Ir is 
cenain dial when this liappcned tiiey had a tharough mastery of pre- 
mining, bronze-manufacturej metal-casiing, and the art of tlte smiths 
It is certain that after dietr expulsion from Asia Minot tlicy tried to 
gain a fooiliold m EgjpL Egyptian records cefer to them as the 
Ttmisca. But the PharaoliB were too powerful; they flung back ihe 
strangers. So they turned to tlie west and ^ed round Malta and Sicily 
to Itaijy where part of them settled. Tlie rest seem to have sailed on 
via Sardinia and the Balearics till dvey reached Spain, where 
the andent mercantile diy on the Guadalquivir^ rose to the full height 
of its wealtlt and power thtougli ihb influx of new blood* 

in any rase, for a long time a tremendous stream of broiue flowed 
ihrough Europe from Tancssus and also from Tuscany^ the ancient 
Tusda, fliat is, the land of ilte Tuscans or Etruscans, iaicr called 
Etruria. When in c/rc« 700 a-C-, afiet five hundred years oJ' ruthless 
exploiration* die Etruscan copper deposits began to give oui, iheir 
northern nelglsbours liad to set to and expand di^jr owm biXHv&c 
industries* Tbis Itappened in particular in Scajidinavb, and $oon splen¬ 
did north European bronze goods“implcment&^ omamentSY and 
w^eapons^—were making tlicir way down to southern Europe and 
Egy’pt, Tlicy have been unearthed at MycetiBE and also on the Nile, 
and the Egyptian diamberLuns" love of order and predsitin has even 
supplied us with an exact date for a few very early pieces: the Pimaoh's 
sign of ownership has been hammered into iiiroe Nordic broA 35 e swotds 
from tlve state treasury of Setekhy 11 ^ towards ihe end of the thirteenth 
cemury b.c 

Ocean traffic at that time was mainly carried on by the PhtEiiictons, 
the &ffiilic people on the eastern liiiond of die Mediterranoan, w^hicb 
took the place of Cteie after the Utter's decline* Coastal rrafEop how¬ 
ever^ and 10 begin with the Spanish run, remained for a long ttnH^ in 
tile hands of the Etruscans, From their p>orr of Spina^ situated in the 
vidnjiy of present-day Bologna on a brauch of the Po cstaarj' wldch 
is today dry Und, vast q uantines of goods were dispaicljed over a long 
period. Besides mettils or costly Tropical prodticis such as cowrie shells^ 
corals, and incense, com and other foodstuffs, staple contmodities of 
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great value. Uicr came to play an important rote m oveiseas tmdmg in 
the ancictiT world. 

On the overland routes the transport risks for staple comniDdttles 
would, of course, have been too great. In addition, the costs of lenity 
jouniejf by land weie out of all proportion to the profits, whidt weie 
natuialty far lower than in die case of lumny goods. But this did nor 
rule out die transport of very considerable loads, and aldiougU ihrre 
were Iiardly any mads suitable for vchkles, and in mountainous dn- 
tricts no made-up mads at all, although four-wheeled w'aggons were 
not yet utiiveisally known, the merdiant of these remoce cenituies 
was entirely capaMe of moving bulky, heavy conunoditics. This is 
attested by the fact iltat then; are to be found all over Europe, as far 
Si Sw'edcn and Norway, very early massive bronze vessels, or even 
tank-trucks, intended as outsize mobile wine-iuicens to cany' rouiut die 
tcfresliing beverage to all the guests.at festive gathering;}. Thdr weiglit 
is usually so catraordmarily great that all sorts of guesses liave been 
made as to liow such huge loads could has'e been transported. 

Once more we are confronted by an apparently incredible teclmo- 
logical achievement, once mote we asi outselves in vain how early 
man can have accomplislicd this and odter tasks. What are we to make 
ofii^ .Are w'e to assume that our ancestors were gifted in one dtiecdon 
only? That they lived in a predominantly icchnologicd age and had 
not yet properly evolved their specifically ^tritual potentialities? Tijere 
is no convincing ground for this belief, espe^ly as the artistic creations 
of this period are quite equal to die purely technoiogical. One can only 
infer from this that those factors of early historica] existence whidi are 
no longer visible were also fully developed. In form and oemtent they 
must have corresponded very closely to similar elements in our own 
existence, so that the fiashback tedmique occasionally employed in 
the course of our nanattve must not be regarded as a cinematic trick, 
but as an attempt to dtasv pandlids which will liclp to ^ve us our 
bearing;$. And just as die parallels of geometry intersect at infinity, so 
our parallcb cross in the tmchangeability of man, to whom the gods 
early granted that he should be the measure of all things, their begin¬ 
ning and their end. 


PART THREE 


PUNT, LAND OF GOD, AND THE 
‘ISLES OF THE BLESSED* 
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T his chapter begins 'with a beautiful bdv^ or laiher^ vitli her 
powder box. Of coiu^, we do not know who this bdy actually 
was, nor wliat she looked like- And since some four thousand 
hve liundrcd years jiave elapsed since her departure from this earthly 
world. It will not be possible to take down thk lady's particulars with 
the exactitude dcsirahle in the case of such an iniportani wiiness. Pro¬ 
bably she was a princess, or at any rate a lebtive, of the Sixth Dyrtascy 
Pliaraohs, who ate gitnerallv regarded as ending the Old Kingdom. 
But that ts of no panicular importance in our context. Wljar interests 
UB is sotdy [lie fact tliar tbeie w'as still a little rouge in the make-up 
box which sill! Imd been given for her journey to the land of [he dead, 
and litat one of the constituents of diis rouge was antimony. 

Thc next link in the chain of proof being foiged here ts the inscrip¬ 
tion on the grave of helmsman Knemhotep from Elephantine, a sm^i 
town neat the first cataract of the Nile. Knemhotep died in ci/ta 
iyoo B.C., perl taps a few decades later titan our princess witit the rouge 
box, and he was buried with great pomp, tie must have been a very 
famous man. We know little of him eldiet, and he would be of no 
importance lo us were it not that lus grave tablet reverently records 
the fact dtar, with ids captain Khui, lie eleven times undertook tile long 
voyage to Puitt, the Land of God, completing the journey both ways 
witliout mishap. 

That was the second Itei. The third is a queen in person, ftamcly 
Princess Hatsliepsuf of Egypt, who came to power in lyoi B.C. and 
was violently done to death, probably by her husband, a bare twenty 
years later. James H. Breasted, the celebrated htsionan of %ypi, 
adtuiringly team Princess Hatshepsut *the first great lady in world 
history’. And so she probably was. But it Li of no concern to us here. 
For slve is important solely as the point of mtctsecticn between the 
lines that lead respectively from the bdy with the pow‘der box and 
helmsman Knemliotep. Nevtrtlicless, we shall liave to dn'om a little 
more aitcniioti to the princes 
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llawbcpsut was die dauginer and ihe only legitimaie Iifiir of 
Tliothtiies (Itai great man liy whom Egypt was restored to her old 
position as a w'orld power, after the dtr^ostating attach by the Asiatic 
Hytsoa, For almost u himdred and fifty years, from 1700 to a-C., 
this alien people had lield Egypt in thrall, and during this century and 
a liall'everything had been turned topsy-turvy. 'Leader of the young 
martial generation' the Hyksos kings liad styled themselves. We know 
what that meansi it must have been a pretty turbulent period. It is 
highly significant that, after the expulsion of the Hykscs, the Egyptian 
people desired nothing more ferv'cntly than a return to law and order. 
As a ruler, therefore, Thothmes I Vi’as certainly the nghi tnan in the 
right place—but, although die Fhaiaoh, he was only a prmcc consort. 
For the blood of dte founder of the dynasty, dte real and genuine 
blood of the Pharaohs, flowed exclusively in the skeins of his wife, 
Queen Aalimes. She was the bearer of tradition, of those powers of 
order not to be appreherLded with the understanding, and believed— 
as always in times 0/ unrest—to be god-given, wluch alone could 
preseive Egypt from a relapse into epochs of lawlessness. 

Tile Egyptians must have noted with concern thar no male heir, 
but only a daugjiter, sprang from the Prtne* Consort's marriage, 
Wlien Aalimcs died, the tights of die Prince Conson, Thothmes I, 
W'ould lapse, and be transfcTTed in toto to his daughteft Hatshepsut. 
’WTiai would liappen then? Anodier prince consort? And what guaran¬ 
tee was there that the new holder of power, who would, after all, have 
risen from bdow, would not stir up trouble tocompenste his inferiority 
complex? 

Haishcpsut herself cut this Gordian knot alter the dendi of her 
mother. Since a woman could not become queen in Egypt, she was 
only entitled by law to the position of a ' Great Wife of the King', and 
when she married the considcrahly younger Thothmes 111 , a man of 
tinkriown ori^, she was at first txintcnt with tills. Noitctliclcss, the 
whole machinery of life State was in her lionds from the beginning:, and 
a few' yean later, supported by her chancellor and favnunte, Seiimut, 
slue also arrogated to herself the titles of die Piiamohs. Now she was 
‘King of die North and South, Son of the Sun, Golden 1 fonts. Giver 
of I be Years, Goddess of the Ascents, hlistress of the World, Lady of 
the Two Lands, Atumatress of Hearts, she, die Mighty*—in a word, 
she was the E’^liaraoh; and accordingly she had herself portrayed with a 
cltin-beard and short loin-cloth, that is to say, in dte traditional garb 
of the Egyptian kings. 

Her huiband, who, aJ'tcr natshepsut’s apparendy violent deatlt, led 
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Egypt to du? tncftt brtliturit posiiion of jiowtr^ biTtcrlv \mltd iIm: bighly 
gifted wofitan at his ^de thmaghout hb life. When she wm finally 
out oi die waVp all pictures of licr ^'Cte as completely 05 possible des* 
tioyed^ ai lib command. So we do not know wliiU ^^hc looked like. 
All diar remained of her were the scrdiclted and stomped coniouts of 
her reliefs on the temple wills. This is symbolic* For litile more than 
her outline was preser^-ed to written history. 



^ j, 0 /te of Quern Natskifsut'^ txfusiiitlm sAiffS. h i 4 ^j Zf*C rAc 
£gy'pd^^ a voyage of disco^^efy m lAe God's La/id of Pum* 
TAU it reportedm or mjpLyipmn in. the temple of Dehr ei Bohri^fh^Ti 
wAlcA lAif drawing h lokett. 

Wc ourselves must fdl in the disembodied omlmo of this lady who 
;fuccecded In changing her sex. The obvious quest ion is: WIl'it would 
art energetic and intelligent w^oman do, who^ being the legitiniate heir 
to ihe ihrojuc^ is striving for power against iIjc prct^tling taw of the 
State? Site would do wlm is alw^v^ done in such cases. Slie W'ould allv 

m » 

IwfStIf with the legitimists, to wliom mditioit b mot« imporsmt than 
re^cin$ of State. Thai ia tlie first thing, Tlie ttecond; she would cmjci- 
votir to make Itciself popular by some tiridcly visible, striking successes. 

Tlien Seomut, Jicr clianccllor and friend, would Iwve advbcd her to 
establish a link avitli tJje ancient tradition of the Pharaolts by a gteat 
expedition to Punt, the Land of Cod, fur down in the southern seas. 
Tltis would lie a dtxd in ilie authentic spirit of tlte old Phacaolis and 
would create a profound impression. Furtliennore, tlic prieis would 
be on her stde^ and, finally, it would be easy to achieve the militaiy 
successes that afiect the public, in an anack on Punr. a primitive 
country dcfcticcless agimst the modem arms of the Egyprioni. 'rids was 
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enougiu WJictlicr Semntii*s suggestions wore decisive for Hatshep- 
5ut !5 an open question. As a rule, women have UtUe regard for pureljr 
theorEtical reasoning, and since God has sot a calculating and ptaciical 
head on tlieir delicate shoulders, they lilte to loot tound for realistic 
arguments. Tliere were not far to seek. According to ancient reports, 
during all earlier e.xpedi[ioits—tile Iasi was more than five hundred 
years ago—^large quantities of incense liad been plundered in Punt, 
Why should tliat not be possihle now.* In this event, Senraut’s project 
<X)uld be put into execution witliout any financial outlay. For iiuxnsc 
was expensive, more expensis-e than gold, and the needs of the priests 
in the rempk-s were immense. Perhaps this expedition trught even 
bring in money J 

Lei us begin wiili this Lncidcntal, but possibly decisive, idea of 
Hatshepsur’s, Since time immemorial, Egypt liad purcliased liie huge 
amounts of incense she needed for the worsliip of the gods, for the 
preparation of mummies, and as a medicament, with gold, and goods 
to the value of gold, from her eastern neighbours beyond dte Red Sea, 
To quote figures 1 round iioo b.c. 1,1 3 ^ jars and 304,093 bushels a year 
of d^ precious substance were delivered to (lie temple of Amon at 
Tliebea alone—such an exorbitant quantity that one hesitates to trans* 
late it into oomemporary values. But it was just tltc same amongst other 
ancient peoples. Year by year, for instance, the Cluildean priests burnt 
incense to the value of ten thousand talents before the altar of Baal. 
Tlie Arabs paid a thousand talents of incense as a fixed tribute to Darius, 
tile King of tlie Persians, and gigantic holy gamcre were set aside for 
the storage of this gift of God in the Temple at Jerusalem. The smoke 
of incense rose skywards in lion our oi Olympian Zeus all over Greece, 
and later it reached Rome in an endless stream of cargo boats. 

This inceitse liad come, since ancient times, from Iladramat in 
soutlmm Arabia, the Hat^ar Ha-htavet (ideb, 'Courtyard of Death') 
of the Bible, a miserable wdldemess made rich and world famous by it$ 
scented resiiu Tliree tliousand aristocratic families were entitled by 
hereditary right to tap the incense trees. All sorts of reli^ous prescript 
tions liad to be observed in the process, and anyone who possess^ 
the right to participate in the harvest, which lasted from March to 
August, was looked upon as holy. After the liarvcst, the incense made 
its way in lieavily armed, carefully guarded catovans to the consuming 
countries, [ri>m oasis to oasis, from royal city to royal city. To begin 
with, tlie route taken by these caravansf—a definite inoense road, just 
as tlierc were silk roads in Asia, and salt and amber roads iu Europe— 
ran along the coast of soiultem Arabia to the W'est, In die eastern 
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Yemden^ probably not tar from iIik raodem Ailen, tbe road north 

and followed the coa^t of tht Red Sea- Here it split into a western 
branchy that went to and an easimt route tbat Jed to Bdjyton 

or to silver SjTia. Pliny has described this mad in some detail and also 
reported tlie cost per came) load from Hadranut to the Mediterrartcan 
—688 denarii, about jTioa 

For many millennia, incense accompanied along this road by 
the precious things and hocury commodities of India and die Far East. 
For these parts of the earth aUo derived didr supplies of incense from 
Hadraman With die monsoons, Indian traders arrived from tilt port 
of Barygaziii, the modem Broach at the month of the River Narbada on 
the west coast of India- Tliey purdiased incense with teak from Furdret 
India, wdiich was built Into the palaces of the Hcli merchants of die 
Yemen, with swect-smelllng narck from die Ganges and arorrmic 
nialabathmm (cinnaniiOn leaves) from the I'hmalayas, miislindikc fabrics 
from Taprobane (Ceylon), and silk from Qin (China), EortoisMhelJ 
from Malacca, indigo, pepper, diamonds, emeraEds, sapplijrcs, and 
lapis lazuli from India- From lladmmat or Aden these costly fomigti 
things now^ accompanied the incense on its pumey to the north, to 
Europe, When it linally tidied its destinadonf it bore a ^oo per cent 
profit. And so sterde 4!\iabb, sufFocaicd by sand, becinn; immeasurably 
wealthy; it bec'amc rite Jraiia feUx of the Romans; it became die gor* 
geous dreamland of the Tliousand and One Nights. 

Tlic Egyptians, since time immemorial, Itad been customers of the 
Hadramat Arabs for incense; the proud lords of the Land of tile Nile 
fiiusi liave frirsented having to pay numberless pounds of gold year 
after year for the lumps of resin that were so important to thdr priests. 
Naturally, die Pharaoh^s otbcbls bouglic only die best quality and did 
not permit dieniselves to be fobbed off with inferior wares, like the 
foreigners in Syria and beyond tiie sea. It is laid down as a criterion of 
quality in the tnercantiie specificuions of Romeses HI, daied obour 
1200 B.c*, iltat dte colour of incense may vary from a doudy amber 
yellow 10 a jade green as pde as moonlighi- Everything else ts worths 
less. Bus precisely iJiese qualifies wsm panicularly dear, and it h quite 
possible that af an early stager tlie Egyptian govemmctir conceived 
the wish to get the supply of ineense into its osvm hands- There wm no 
other source open than the coast of East Africa, wluere moen^c occurred 
at certain pointtu 

The firet incense expedition to the dibtant land of Punt was mider- 
taken in circa 300G u,c. under Pliaraoh Saliu-Rc, the second mler of 
the V-iIi dyn^iy. Unfortunately, little knowledge of this expotUdon 
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has come down lO ns. Ii may have set oui from Kosfdr on die nonli 
of the Ifcd Sea; we know (wither how long it took, nor whetlt«?r there 
vas more ilian one. Even the actual whereabouts of Punt is not stated 
in the ancient reports. On the other land, tile great success ol' Sahu- 
Re’s veil Hire is announced with pride: 80,000 owasures of tnvfrh, 
<5,200 wei^is of eicctmm (a gold-silver alloy), and 2,doo pieces of 
costly woods were brought from Pum to EgS'pt. Punt also provided 
dwarfs, which for a long time played an important pan in the religtoiia 
dances of tlie Egj'ptians* Tills is stated in an inscription ftom the reign 
of die Pharaoh Yscsi, the penultimate ruler ot the V-ih dnyasry, dated 
about 2400 B,C. Now ancient Eg^pt seems to liave developed a taste 
for expeditions to Punt. Tliey were manifestly more frequent during 
ensuing centuries and apparently became a tegular institution, Hus, at 
least, is tlie inescapable inference from the giave-itiscription of the good 
helmsman KnemUotep from Elephantine, whom we introduced at the 
beginning of the chapter. 

But tlien ail diat w-as forgotten. The regular mHic with Pum lapsed, 
and only utwler Jilcniu-hotep r\', in about aooo B.C., is a journey 10 the 
Land of God mentioned onoe mote. During this time, die E^’piians 
obviously turned away from the sea and towards the land—follow-ing 
a siill iminvestigaied law according to wrhich periods when a tiadoii 
delights in die sea and is open to die world seem to alternate with 
periods when U turns away trom dw outside world. Not until aficr the 
defeat of the invading Hyksos under the energetic Tliodimea 1 (1555- 
tfoi s.Ct) did the period of decline give place to a period ot advance. 

This brings us back to Haisliepsut, to die advice of her chancellor, 
and to Vicr own cogitations. Naturally site knew more about Punt dian 
w e do. Although about three-quarters of a mUlennium bad passed since 
die cessation of regular voyages to Punt, the actual poslnon of Punt 
must still have been known. In this Hatsiiepsui and her chanceltor 
have the advamage of us. The fact is, we do noi know exactly wliere it 
was; consequently its position has become the suhjca of a sdiolarly 
guessing game, with the constant production of tredi pros and cons. 
For a tong time it was sou^n in India. This proved mistaken, because 
it did not tally with tltc dares of tbe Hatshepsut expedition as they have 
come down to us. Tlicn Eritrea, the narrow coastal land on the soudicm 
littoral of the Red Sea, was coniidered. But this did not lit either, for a 
variety of reasons. 

Tlicn, in his thirst for knowledge, a Gerraan professor examined 
more closely tlie rouge of that Egyptian beauty, whom w^e mentioned 
at the outset; suddenly lie was able to tell us wliere Punt must have 
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Iain. We ha\'e already heard lEar this charmmg untnoi^'n lived in ilm 
middle of the V^lli dvTiasty, at about the same time or slightly earlier 
than helmsman Knemliotcp, sailed to Ptmt. In addition^ le^t 
that antimony was one of the comtimenES of otir wimess's cosmetic. 
Now, we know Ehat the great sources of anrimony in Persia and Asia 
Minor were not discovered till much later. And the dejx^sits of antimony 
in north and west Africa were likewise brought to light at a period 
when our Egyptian beauty had long since fallen into dust. The only 
otlicr places in Africa where iJtcrc is antimony arc tlie Transvaal and 
Somhem Rhodesia, panjcularly on the lower reaches of the Zambesi. 
Thercfcirei if antimony was us^ in Egypt four thousand five hnnthed 
years ago^ at the sante period as that in which Knemitotep sailed to 
Punt, then it can only have come from rhe ZainbesL 

Aj first sight this sounds a tall story. For flic distance from nonh 
Egypt to the Zambesi is |,ooo miles along the coast. Ttris is sudt a vast 
stretch that there is everj^ reison to ask how it could possibly have been 
travelled in those early times. Moreover, antimony is not found on the 
coast, but yog miles inlajid tn Mariionabind and around die little 
mining hutment of Cweto. Are we to suppose diaz the £g}ptjan 3 
travelled half-way round the world merely to dig antimony? It is true 
that this mineral can be used to harden copper and produce bronze. 
To a small extern tlus was actually done in Egypt* Tlie crucial reason 
for the expeditions to the Zambesi was not aniimony, how^ever, but 
gold. From rime imniemorial gold ^vas w ashed and mined in Mashona^ 
land, and wlien tlic famous Harris Pcfiyrus had been found and 
decipltercd, a document from the reign of Rameses ITT that told how 
the Pharaoh had esKiblished a great Egypthm mining-colony round 
1180 B.C. In a far-off gold land to the south, the gold-niines of the 
Zambesi immediately, and no doubt correctly, sprang to mincL Pro¬ 
bably numerous Egyptian prospectors, early in the \"-rii dynasty and 
before Sahu-Ec's expedirian to Punt, had combed the coasts of East 
Africa and, either by chance or at a hint from the natives, had washed 
the gold placers of the Zambesi and so provided the incentive for the 
expeditious of the V-th and Vl-ih dynasties—and also for Hatshepsut's 
venture. 

TTiat events tools pbee on tltfse line$ seems quite evident. As wt 
sliall see later, the ship-building lecluiique of the Egyptians was 
suffidently advanced 10 enable them to make long ’voyitges very early 
on in their history. But w e do not wijih to sirain the credulity 

at tlic very outset of ihis book; for the sake of completeness we wil] 
mention a compromise solution rim lias been proposed ftir the historico- 
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geograpliica] tug'Of-'TVai concenung the position of the enigimtk 
Land of Pun t. We are asked to suppose that Putu ivais a geogtapliical 
concept ihai varied through the millennia, so that the rich "Luid of 
God' had no Jixetl location and may as well be sought in Eritrea as in 
Arabia or clsewiierc. 



^3- -^eorers with m^Tr/i tr^i from Hatshepiu^^ Punt txpa&tlan. 
Prom the temple af Dehr el Bahti. 


Hiere is something to be said for tliis argument, but it would not 
liavc commended itself to thushepsut if put forward by her experts. 
Naturally, she knew exactly where Punt lay. She also knew exactly 
witat w*as tu be got there. And it she spoke of friuikitieeme, myrrtis, 
and other holy thjn^, she meant gold'—^just later on tliere were those 
who talked of Christ and meant the drv-goods trade. By her own 
account, the procecxls of Jicr Punt expeditiojj w'ere eannnikcd for the 
erection and sumptuous appointment of lier temple at Ddirel Baliri, 
w'liiiher she proposed to transfer theirmains of her fatlier, Thothtnes I, 
and wliere she licrself wtsJied one day to test. No doubt her plans 'R'crc 
partly inspired by feelings of Jove and admltatioti for the great man 
who was her father. Wlten we read in Dehrel Balirir ‘1 liave made him 
a Punt in his garden, as lie commanded tnc .., It is big enough for liim 
to walk abroad in', genuine filial aHeetton can be detected in this 
deligltied reference to the thirty-one myrrh trees in wooden tubs 
brought by flatshcpsut's ships from the African south. But tlie princess 
was a clever woman; she cemirily knew that the nutgaificent pyramids 
of the Old Kingdom could never Itavc been erected wltliout the s'ast 
w'ealih ol gold in the casrern dcwri of Upper Egypt- Now, it was par¬ 
ticularly necessary for !icr, precisely because she was following in so 
much lilt- example of die andems, to create grandiose religious tombs. 
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Since the >ptl-ih dynasty, however, from about 2000 b.c. onwards, die 
gold deposits of Upper Egypt bad been completely worked out. With 
tlie forty-odd tons of gold which her fadiei had extracted from his 
mines he Itad dug the last ounce. If she was really to build on a royal 
scale, site must obtain gold for ihe purpose (iom distant foreign lands. 

In this conneaion, we must recall Hatsheput's difficult siiuatioit. 
Tliat the law of die State was against her was manifest to all. That her 
lutsband, Tliotlmies III, whom history later sumamed 'the Great 
was waiting silently and full of hate for his hour to oomc, was no 
secret. The queen hctself must have been ptofoundly conscious of the 
fact that, because her exercise of power contiadicred all iradhtonal 
usage, she needed a dramatic success as mudi as she needed hoc daily 
bread. ^ 

So in 1493 HjUshepsut dispatched the five great giillej's of thirty 
rollers cad; lo Punt from Ko^^lr. Tlic navigationa] pecuharitjo^ ol 
ilie Red Sea, Jo Inch, from tlie end of Jnne on^. northerlv ■winds Begin 
to Blow, suggest the summer as the date of depniire* liy hie autumn 
die ships mu&t have readied Cape Guardalui—a distance of 180 milesi 
ilien the north-east monsoon set in, whose oiiUunners drove the lleet 
on a steady course to the souib. There is absolutely no documentary 
evidence that ihe secret of tltje monsoons ’was ktioum so early* But the 
regular voyages to Punt during the Vl-th dynasty must tiecca^ily 
tiave led to utili^tici n of the monsouns- And Hat^hepsut^s seamen would 
hardly have been able to reach the Zambesi if the monsoon liad not 
come to ihtit aid- 

^iien the queen s great expedition retunicd ve do not know— 
scarcely before 1491 b*c. But tJie sailors ianded at Kosseit again, 
bursting with sneoesa and no doubt proudly conscious of having 
pre^ved themselves woittiy successors to tlieir U'crld-sailing foiebeais. 
Is reported, fiatsttepsut herseif has inforaied us in iengihy inscriptions 
on the walls ol the temple at Dehr el Baliri: ^The ships were laden full 
w^ih I he costly products of ihe Laud of Punz and with its many 
valuable wcK^ds, w^ili very much swm-smriling resin and Irish fran¬ 
kincense, w'idi quanuties of ebony and ivory, set in pure gold from the 
land of Aamu, sweet’-smelling resin, oA^^i incense, holy resin, painted 
is-ith dog-headed apes as a delight to the eyes^ with long-railed apci 
and greyhounds, furthermore leopard skit^ and natives of the country 
wiili tlidr duldrcn . , / 

The queen s artists immortal bed this homecoming in a picture in 
ihc temple of Dehr el Balm, with the ships of die fleet, the poited 
myrih saplings, with sacks and boxes, with apes and dog^ ^tid with 
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(be portraits of [its prince and priticesi of Puni, ’ftbom FtusHcpsut's 
people tnd taken captive. As was rigjtt and proper for south African 
naiiviGSf the huge far buttocks of Mer Highness the Princess of Punt 
were Included in rile picture, clear and uiunistakable. This, as rite 
Gcnnan geograplier and auologist, Ehcrhatd StechoWf has rccentiy 
explained, is one more argument for the belief tliai the Egyptians w'ho 
sailed to Pune penetrated quite deep into the south of Africa. Tlie 
princess of Punt was manifestly a Hottentot lariy, and no doubt a very 
bcauiifu] wDinan by Hottentot standards. 
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o^rtiassaJor-L 

Wliethcr Haishcpsut achieved with her great expedition to Punt 
the political aims she undoubtc’dly set herself, w‘e do not know. At 
all events, there is nothing to show that she repeated it. Yet that would 
have been the nattual riling to do If ilte first expedition had enjoyed the 
success claimed by Iter State propaganda. But perliaps her attempt to 
win popularity by repeating the deeds of the ancients was doomed 
from tile outset, beeijse tlie old-style Egyptian, to whom she was 
appealing, no longer existed. We therefore have no need to inquire 
further why tile voyages to Punt were not repeated, nor wliat caused 
the great lady, W'hom we have discussed at such length here, to in«>t 
her dcatJi on the sctiffold, by riic poisoned cup, or by the sharp-pointed 
dagger. Pertiaps love for Iter friend Sctiiuut had overcome ber and 
nt^e lt« weak. Let us liope so, for this would lend a touch of tragic 
humanity to the stem, imperious feaiurts of the god-tpieen. 

'The strict sequence of our account compels us to leave Haishepsut 
behincL All that remains for us is to quote the words with which she 
concluded the commemoration of the Punt expedirion in her templet 
‘Exact and correct were the ^fts from Teliuti, which rite queen Itad 
prepared for her father, the Anion of Tliebes, w'iih the injuncrion to 
weigli silver, gold, blue stones, green stones, and all other costly 
gems., t' 

It is clear that these ‘costly gems' were Indian emeralds atid tuc- 
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qitoises^ bpis laxuli and sapphirea, the same precious srones, nosT of 
them originating frotn Celyoo, which had been Teaching Hgypi via 
the land route iVom tiadramat and Aden. Since this is the dr^i tnemioti 
cl the presence of Indian commercial pmducis on tlie east African coaitf 
"wc sljould do ive]l not to derive too far-ieaching condusions from it. 
Nevertheless, ti is tjuitc possible that knowledge of the monsoons, 
those steady winds iho: fill the cKpanse of ocean between India and 
Afrtca in tireless aiicttiation, is mudi older than hisiory relates. The 
fact that the name of ihe islatid of Socotra, east of the Somali peninsula, 
stems from tlic Sanslcrit—it has been derived from die Sanskrit 
iukhdJhdra, ' the bland Abode of Bliss*—and that the port of Sofala, 
south ot the Zambesi delta, comes from liie Sanskrit word Stipora^ 
'Land of the Beautiful Shore', lends support to this view. Tlie early 
history of navigation on the Indian Ocean is still so obscure, however, 
chat we must leave its discussion to spedalists in this field of research- 


Another subject now briefly claims our attention; the question of 
whether early Egypt really possessed vessels capble of weathering 
ihe high seas and sailing long distEinces. This question is ail the more 
justified because, cm the one Iiand, voyages to the Zambesi presuppose 
considerable shipbuilding technique and seamanship, wlule, on the 
other, Egypt was a bud without forests and hence without long timber 
for beams and planks. How could such a country produce ocean-going 
vessels, how could sudi a people go to sea? And yet tbi* is what Iiap- 
pened, Tliete is no doubt iliat the Egyptians wcni lo sea tltousands of 
years belore the Qtrisrian era. Innumerable vase palnrings and mural 
reliefs from pre-dynastic times, that is, before 3foo B.o.-^in particular 
the lively representations of llierakonpolis, which depict u great 
vancty of vessels—prove the importanT role played by tlte si lip in the 
Land of the Nile, Tlie Egyptians' first voyages must certamly have been 
on the rivet. Bur ihc Nib is not alsi^ys calm, gentle and slow-fiow'uig; 
in its lower reaches especially It can be extremely rougit and boisterous; 
at many points It prints d^gets equal to those of the sea. 

Tile tiansiiion from river sailing to pea voyages proper probablv 
look place as early as die second half of die fourth milbnnium B.c. 
Tlic Cyprians were very urgently impelled to this by llte great Tack 
of timber in the sandy country round tlw pyramids, and ii may be 
surmised tliat the mountain country of Sinai, wth its copper deposits 
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and Ui'as one ot the first dcstlnatjorts of the ancient Egyptian 

ocean-going ships. Then Phcenicia was discovered, wliose cedars of 
Lebajion provided cicdknt buiidtng timber; with the intrtjdtiCiion of 
this timber, Egypt began to develop those tough, seaworthy vessels 
she needed for her world-wide voyages. 



Egyptian ship, BE, 

While the Nile freighters attained great dimensions at an early 
period—\'ase paintings from tlie fifth millennium show gigantic 
galleys with more iJian fifty rowers on either side, that is to say, ships 
of am io kSo feet in length—the later Egyptian ocean-going ship 
remiincd within reasonable bounds. It was about too feet from stem to 
stern, with a beam of ii feet and a draught of about 4 feet; its displace- 
meni must, therefore, have been from 60 to 8^ tons. It was consmicied 
as a rowing or sailing ship and built to move on an even heel. Under 
oarsorwithwind astem, it must ha ve reac hed very considerable speeds. 
Square-rigged as it was, it is hardiy likely 10 have b«n capable of 
lacking against the wind. But antique navigation is not to be judged by 
our standards, Tlie captains of the ancient ’windjammers' were alto¬ 
gether devoid of sporting ambition. If the wind was favourable tliey 
sailed, if it was unfavourable they stayed at anchor in port. 

^le original Egyptian ship, which, under the necessity of doing 
without timber of any length, wus built of short planks, must have 
suffered 3 great deal in the wave-troughs on the high seas. When 
vessels of this type enter rough s«i, their joints ini,ariahly prove 
inadequate 10 the smin ntcried when they are lifted up bv two lines 
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of ft'Bves at the same time. Even the ViJung dragon ships, which w-ere 
built with long timber, frequentij- got into difficulties. The latest 



IIL Phe PhssttidiiBi st^oard Afadiis represetitid the nofihefn atid 
Ga{a the southern liniit of Phttnkhm mfiumte, Byhlus and Gata 
Uf^e the main cena-es of trade with Pgypif Tyre and S'ldan ofha^- 
dkt^e trade. Tyre (reaify Tshor, raeh) owed its name to the hw 
Aijfs that ran out icoyofdsjrom the shore and were later tnarrporated 
mto the hoAmir fy mearu of great nudes. Its rite was due not only to 
its value as a port^ hut also to its metal Indus tiy and purple-^ worJks. 
Jop^ suiod <m gleartung white chalh elifs (the word mems *tAe 
white' or 'gk^jing emf 'J and hod dyeworis a/tdglass feeutriesf it 
helonged within the Tyrian sphere offtewer. Beryius {from bceroih, 
i^e^unfdttj) helotiged to Sidon; as a/lourishiag town and the port fir 
Damascus it was tolled under Augustus.- Colonia Julia Augusta Ft&st 
Beryius. Byhlus^ probahfy fiutukd at the same date as Sidortt was 
called after the diy-god CehSl, Arahie JthB, In consequence of its 
to the Leiaiion it wat the chief mart fir the Egypthm 
import ofshiphuilEi^ timier. Through the fiwiding of a new city h 
Sidon, Tyre and Aradus^Tripolis, ' Thret-citv'—it suhseguently 
decluud in eamomk importance. Aradus (from P/usnktan an'^6. 
Bunctuary) was iht gnfy Aavin tm a lon^ smtcA of saiufy' coasts 
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example of ihh ifc'as afforded by the loral loss of that Swedish Viking 
osimsibly an exact replica of the old longships, which broke up 
during a ?norm in the North Sea and went down witli all hands m die 
summer of ipjo* 

The seafarer of today Itas no need to bother his head with thitiga of 
lijis kind. It would never ooctn- to him that antique marirve engirjeers 
had io cope with sudi probteim. Nonedwless^ many of their achieve¬ 
ments are still completely iticOTiiprehensible^ Thus we knowj for 
instance^ that in area t^oo B,c- two obelisks wetting 700 tons eaeh^ 
and 100 feet tall^ were carried up ihe Nile in a huge cargo boat from the 
temple of Haistiepsul at iCamak. Accordingly^ w^e have to assume that 
itiis boat had a water di^lacement of some i| Joo tons^ It is altogether 
obscure how^ a vessel of diis size could have been consmictedexclustvel y 
of wood, so strong that h did not break up under its own weight atone* 

It is not by accident that we have bunched into this excursus on 
shipbuilding technique* The voyages to Punt—whether we seek it on 
the Zambesit as soetns most likely, or whether we tend to the old view 
:hai it by south of Cape Guardafui, in present-day Somaltknd—were 
such a pTodigious achievement that (hey absokitdy presuppose highly 
evolved sea^-going craft. Nor do these voyages, stand alone as isolated 
tmrj i/tr We liave long known that round die middle of the tliird 
millennium a.c. die Egyptians sailed to Spain, under their own flag 
as well as under the Hag of Crete, to take pan m the tin and bronze 
trade, Egyptian ships likewise landed repeatedly on the shores of Greece 
ajid Pheenicia. The run to die Asia Elinor coast offered itself spon- 
Tancou$Iy» so to speuk, and w^e are well acquainted with its conditions. 
As is well known^ the prevailing winds on ilte Egyptian littoral in 
summet are south and south-'west, which more or less automatically 
bear ships to Phoenicia and Syria* In addition, a rather powerful current 
runs akrng die Syrian coast to die north, so that h not difliaik to 
Uitvcise the }00 nautical miles or so from the Nile delta to the port of 
Byblus in central Pheenida in four times tw'enry-four hours,, a 
voyage time tltat corresponds to a speed of three to four knots* Since 
there perpetual contact betweai Egypt and Phccnicia on land as 
wellj d I idly !n ccmneciion witli military expediiicjns, die history of 
Egy ptian and Pheenidan exploration very soon became so compktelv 
inierminglcd that the two peoples often appear at sea together, and tt 
is no longer possible to distinguish who was ibc initiator of an expedi¬ 
tion and u lio carried it out* Tlic next two voyages wliich we liave to 
luime here, before we turn to the truly classic period csf Pht^mebn 
rnariiime suprcmEicy, were exccuiied by die Phoenicteis, certainly with 
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the connivance and forekntnvledge of ihe Egypftans and possibly on 
tlicir dbecT msmicTions. 

At fitsi, die highly civilized Egyptians spoke most sU^iiingly of 
their PhcenkUo nrighhooiSj who were clearly a quite primitive tribe 
of desen nomads, entirely in(3]»ble, on their own account, of dealing 
with the aea. Wc icppjtedly find the Phcetiicians referred (o as 'miser- 
able Asiatics* in ancient Egyptian records. 'Evil is the place in whiclt 
he lives, inaccessible because of ilie many trees and with bad water. 
The roads there are also wietdied because of the mountains. He never 
dwells in one place and his feer wander .,But tlie fine cedar wood 
brought from Byblus to build ships, and coffins for Egyptians of rank; 
the cedar oil wliidt served so exocllently for embalming the dead; and 
finally habituanoti to ilte PluEnician's mode of life, led the Egyptian 
mariners and merclianis to adopt a less critical attitude. On the other 
hand, the Semitic nomads, who liad been thrust against the eastern 
littoral of titc Mcdiierranean by unknown migrations inside Asia, 
rapidly became acclimatized, Tliey may originally have stood at a 
cultui^ level tiot much higher tlian tluit of Punt, The first Phomicion 
sliips, wliich we know from ^^tian portrayals, w'cre constructed 
entirely on the pattern of their much admired Egyptian models. 
Gradually, however, they broke away, and tlie point was soon reached 
when the ‘ Byblus vessels’, built by Phoeiician shipbuilders to i^yptiitn 
order, difler^ considerably from the Egyptian ship. 

Tliese vessels are manifesily built for the sea and not for river 
sailing, A gteat deal more compact than the long, naiiow Egyptian 
ships, dtey were not n<^]y so susceptible to the stram of being lifted 
up by two lines of waves simultaneously, which caused the marine 
engineers of the Pharaohs sudt headaches. Broad and tuhby, tliese 
craft slipped into the wave tioughsaod rode like corks. A liiglt, stockade- 
like bttlwark sheltered die ereW' from inundation by the breakera; fore 
and aft there seems to liave been, at a very early stage, the tudiments of 
a deck; and if tlie high stem, the manner in tchich the rudder was 
attached, the form of rig^ng, and the deck beams penetrating the 
outer skin were unmistakably adopted from Egyptian prototypes, the 
Pboenidan sltiphuilders Itad taken careful note of the drawbacks of tbe 
Egyptian type of ship and liad avoided them in their own. 

llie Fjioeiucian shipwriglits must soon have imgaged in the con¬ 
struction of fuDy-decked crafi. Naturally,such shipsoficied only limited 
opportuniiies for rowing, and it is easy to imagine what coiifiicts 
must liave raged In the consmtetion offices of Pheenida between the 
advocaitis of the combined rowing and saiUng ship and the partisans 
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of the pufe !tailer. In any case, the modein trend triumphed^ and the 
ships that made die voyages wc are about to hear of were primarily 
sailers; too to 130 feet long, 16 to 33 feet across, with a dreuglu of 
S feet and a corresponding dtsplaeement of up to 4130 tons, rigged with 
a squar&<saiJ of about 380 square yards, and manned by a crew of some 
thirty mem The building of larger craft was always rejected in the 
Phoenician-Baby Ionian cultural sphere, apart from Noah's aik, whose 



16. Phattida/i warship, eleventh to eighth eenaify 


lengiJi Is given in Babylonian texts as approximately 480 feet. Contrary 
to the Egyptians, whose kings liked building exiremcly large river 
boats with several decks, with kitchens, baths, sports grountb, sleeping, 
Jiving, and dining rooms on board—prodigiously lusurious wonders 
of shipbuilding technique, even by our standards—the Piicerucians 
aiwaya confln^ themselves to vessels of manageable and practical 
proportions. To this intelligent moderation they owe the right, which 
is still theirs today after thousands of years, to a paramount place 
amongst the great explorers and discoverers of our earth. 

Their hisiorical role was, of course, primarily commetcial. It is clear 
that, for the most part, the Phecnidaris showed their sails in seas that 
were already known. They did not simply sail into the blue, and the 
unbounded admiration for this sea/iutng petiple whidi prevailed in 
our grandfathers' tunc was undoubtedly e:raggera!ed. Yet what they 
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achlcA’ed as seamen in thdr efTorts ta fiui^ue tmile, establish inoiii> 
polks, and ac<{ulre wealth, was magnificenL in itseh'. 


5 

The Pliccnicians took dictr place in the story of disco\'ery hve hun¬ 
dred years after Ibitsliepsut—first along the routes already travelled 
regularly by the Egyptians, and obviously on the basis of know^ledge 
which they owed to the lords of the Land of the Nile. This time tj^ 
Bible is our witness. It is ftTitten of Solomon’s famous voyage to 
OphJr in I Kings 9; 

*And king Solomon made a navy of ships in ErJon-geber, which is 
beside Eloth, on the sltote of the Red Sea, in the land of Edotn. And 
Hiram [king of Tyre in PbceniciaJ sent in the navy hU servants, ship- 
men thai had knowledge of the sea, with the servants of Solomon, 
And they came to Ophir, and ietclted from tltetKe gold, four liundted 
and twenty talents, and brought it to king Solomon ., ■ For tltc king 
had at sea a navy of Tliarshish, with the tiavy of Hiram : once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.' 

If this Biblical repon, which ra tirpeated almost wond for word in 
It Chromcles 8 ff., is correct, then and Phcenicians set sail from 
the Israeli u* Red Sea port of Ezion-geber, tlie modem Akaba, for the 
southern gold land in circa 945 S-C. From there they are said to have 
brought apes and peacocks—according to another rendering, apes and 
slaves—together witli ivory and silver, and finally 41^ cwt. of gold, 
about ^5-4 million wortli at its present value. The voyage is said to 
have taken three years there and back. 

Unfortunately that is all the Bible has to tell us, and to our regret ti 
is not much. Above all, notldng wliatcvcr is said as to the positron of 
Ophir; consequently, as with Punt, it has been sou^ii all over tlte 
place: in ilu ^uth Seas and in India, in Peru and on San Domingo. 
At first the most likely interpretation seemed to be the one which 
placed Ophir in the region of Massawa on tlic Bed Sea, where very 
ancient gold-mines were found in tlte hinterland near Keren. When it 
began 10 appear that Punt was to be souglit on the Zamhest, fresh light 
was cast on die problem of Opliir. Solomon’s land of gold, a$ Kant 
already surmised, is likewise to be looked for on the coast of south-^c 
Africa; especially as this would tally with the three years die voyage Is 
stated in the Bible to have taken. At all events, Massawa could have 
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been reached m hr le $3 umc* Afi expedition to iVtassau^ would not huve 
excited the universal axtention spoken of in the Old Testsmeot in 
conneaion witli die vmt of die Queen of SiiebsL 

So far £0 good. But there is one highly remarkable het about this 
ancient adventure story: the leport that Phocniebus and Jem made 
common cause in Solomon's expedition lo Ophtr, This runs cntkely 
counter to ilu? normal business practices of die great mercamile homea 
of Tyre and Sidon^ which made every effort to conceal and monopolis&e 
imponant discoveries* ^^t can have caused the PheenieJans to vary 
iheir custom in this case? 

There ^eems to be quite a sunple explanation. It is well known that 
King Solomon {971-939 b.c.) married a daugliter of die Egyptian 
Phataoh;^ Sheshank II, seeking to form an alliance with the Land of the 
Nile, which -wzs growing t^lowdy stronger. In so doings he liad clearly 
opted against the great power of Assyria, }ust estabUshed by Tigbdi- 
pile^er (i 116^1090 s.c). Naturally, Solomon was aware of tlie datigct^ 
iiiheTent in his posiuon between the world empires of Assyria to the 
east and Egypt to the west. Egy^pt alone not enough; he needed 
furtlier friends, and pursuing entirely the same foreign policy as his 
predecessor. King David^ he turned to the PlitenidatiJi. Tltc wcaldiy 
jnteimtional trading concerns of this small netglibouring country were 
abo acutely consdous of their precarious sttuatlon bctwtwn the 
milistone^ oi tlie eastern and western hemispheres. They were aln^y 
cm friendly terms with David, as with the Greeks and Tartessans. But 
fundamentally, Davids who had only fust compelled Judah and Israel 
to unite in one kingdom^ ift-as not yet to be taken seriously as an ally_ 

'W'as the picture different now that Solomon had mounted die 
throne? Well, as Pliamohb son-m-law, he naturally p^sona grata 

in Egypt* In addition, Sheshank H had conquered the C^rLaanite city 
of Gezer for liirUp presenting it to him witlt Ids daughter as a kind of 
dowry. But tliere must have been more to it than ihat. Solomon was a 
clever man; il' he intended to form a ^Tliird Force" betwieeti east and 
west, he must have had some hirilier trump card up his sleeve. 

Tlie Pheenidans were only mildly encouraging in diis dtplomaiic 
glum. Their poUcy was' wait and see\ Hiram, tlieh king, wrote cordm) 
letters, sent occasional emissaries widi gold and purple, dispatched 
masons and architects for the building of the Temple at Jerusalem— 
and dien it came om I Solomon pbyed his bump cal^: he knew, so he 
let it be rumoured, where Egyptian Puni lay and whence die Pliaiaobs 
bad obtained the immense quantiiies of gold which, since rime tm- 
memohaj, iiad constituted thr true basis of dicir eminence in the w'orld. 
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He fifso possessed :i port, Ezion^geber on the Red Sea, from wblth an 
cxpcdillon croutd he bunched ujiobtnisively. He h^^d no stiips and no 
sailors either. So lie proposed to the gendemea in Tyre iuid Sidon a 
fifty-fifty pannership. He would invest his knowledge in the enterprise, 
indeed he could give a guarantee of success, since the goldmines 
established in PuiU hy Rameses HI some two liundred years ^^’cre 
still in regukt operation^ In return die Phomidans must furnish tJie 
necessary ships and the na\d pereonneL 

or course^ we liavc no record of tliesc discussions and negotiations. 
But dtey must have taken place along these or similar lines. Tlie 
Plioi&nicbns obviously quite clear in their mmds that they need 
rake their Palescousins with them on the first trip only. After 
that, things would look quite dilfcrcnt, for the landlubbers of Canaan 
would never get to Ptinx by iliemselves 1 

i( they really calculated like this in Tyre and Sidon—and no doubt 
they did, since lia$ not changed one jot since the beginning of 
riTTip —they tvere absolutely comet. For w'hcn the Israelites tried, a 
hundred years after Solomon, to rcacit Ophir without die co-opemtion 
of die Pheenicions, tlic ships which King Jchosapliaf had had built 
broke apart as soon as they were launched. If this was the sitimiion, it 
expliuns why no further voyag£;s to Ophir by the Jews are recorded. 
Once the Ph^nicians had learned w^hat they wanted, tivey no longer 
had die slightest reason to share the eofit Africa trade wHth their cotn^ins 
from Canaan. They must have continued to siil to Ophir Themselves 
for many more centuries; hence it is tAv,^ys assumed diat tjiey were the 
builders of ihose miglLty towers and ramparts whose ruins have been 
found m Mashonaland, particularly in the mining area of Gwelo, 
Que='Que and Selukw e, the centra! point of whidi is probably the 
colossal fortification of Ziiubabwe. 

Zimbabwe lies is^entcen miles souih-casi of Victoria in Southern 
RliodesiOj iSo ndles from tlie sea in the valley of the Upper Mietkwne, 
a tributary of die Sabi which leads into the vidnity of the goldfields, 
it seems to be tlie centre of a zfjiie of approximately 385,000 square 
miles within which it is surrounded by the remaiiut of some five 
hundred ctiigmaiic consmiciions^ mostly conical defence towers, ftiat 
are without direct paralld except in the Balearics and Peru. Here, as 
in East Africa, these strange edifices still stand, built of rock split into 
sq;>araLe blcndts by same unknown method and so wonderfully hewn 
thin these Cyclopean blocks lock into a fim and ^plcss stmaurc 
without mottar. Simifar buildings in Satdinla, known as miragM^ in all 
probability go back to the Etruscans. If is quite possible that Euuscon 
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iriflucnces, passed on by die Egyptians^ weie at work at ZimbaBwe. 
Any connection wth Peru, however, seems at first glanoe out of the 
question. Whether this is really so h another matter* For towers of like 
cojismiccion to the miragM also rise in the Shetland and Orkney Islands, 
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the Hchrides, and the north of Scotland—a fact of conaiderdble tmerest, 
as we shiiit see later! 

The Portuguese came to Zimhabwe in the middle of ttte ei^teendi 
century. The German exploreri Carl Mauch^ visited diis regton in 
1871, and a little later Carl Peters also stayed at Zimbabwe, Both of 
them fully agreed in the opinion diat these mins wcie of ancient 
Pheenician origin and might possibly be the Ophir of die Bible. 
Convincing proof could not^ however, be found. After diem came 
Englishmen^ Italians, Americans, and more Germans; amongst the 
latter above all Leo Frobenius. 

All these archaeologists and geographm were profoundly impressed 
by the Cyclopean rampans tliey encountered, ajid even the thoroughly 
matter-of-laa South anJ Susi Afican Vmr Sook end Gmdfy almost 
dtc official handbook of the Union of South Africa, betrays a tinge of 
exdtemem between the lines when it says; 

There h no doubt that they were known to rbe Poriugucse some century 
or more ago. No buiial ground or inscriptiofta yet b«n discovered 
w'hich adds to the difficulty of aligning a da te to die ruins. 
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Tlie nuin wall was Ln snme places upwimJs of 30 feet ia Iicigbt and was 
about to {eei thick ai the base and 7 fwt at tlie summii. The dikrbuilduig, 
31 some IitiJe distance froiq a granite kopje^ was however included witliin 
the walis and seems to have served as a citadd nr rdUge. 

In ihcjf present conditton the mins appear to stand in three groups^ bul 
li 15 probable that they ill fomied pan of one seitlemcnt^ of whidi tile so- 
called citadel formed the centre. The toial ej^fent traced so hr covers an 
area of oboui s by milcs> bur neniiiins of walls, some deeply buried^ have 
been found in the secluded -^^eys and on the hillsides to a dtsomce of a mile 
or iwo beyond this area. 



j 7, Jt^jconsmiCied rn^el of tie Zimimiw jonifeadom^ In the rigAf 
intcltground is one of the cAaracurissic conical dejince fowefs, 

Ai 15 so often the case in ruin# fmind in the cast, tlte n\easurentcnta of the 
variotis bmldbig^ bar a mathematical rcbtionsliip to each odier. By means 
of calcubttcrns it has been possible to tierce tlie gteaier pm of die original 
design and 10 fill irp many of the now existing. 

No mortar was eixiplnyedp but die fliofie dres^ and «;juaracl by the 
liammcr. Amongst the numbers of relics Itave been discovered;^ 

including stamettc^ of Asiarte or Venus in llie hawk form; PJiallic symbob 
of vaiioua difTKrmion^; bowhi trinkets, eic., the best coHl^ctions being tl»se 
in the Museums of Bulawayo and of Capetownn 

So much for the i'* & E. A. Year Book for 1938+ It h clear tliat its 
^udiors had an Egypto-Pboenician origin of die Zimbabwe ruins in mind, 
an a^timpiion rendered very tiamral by the great buildings ewirticd with* 
entt mortar and the bnding of falcott-hcadcd sratti« of gods. The indj- 
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vidiiuii fintb do not, however, appear sufikicntly conctusiw to pemlt the 
identify ot the builders to be unequivocally deduced; German arch^lo- 
in panicubr tiave established that all tlie alleged Egyptian or 
Phccnician hnds an: lakes. There Itas not yet been enough systematic 
spadc*work in the area. Yet the disuici of Zimbabwe is easily readied 
along good motoring roads and tlw Great Zimbabwe Hotel directly 
owriooks the ruins. 

To unprejudiced listeners like ourselves, who can follow the condict 
of opinions over Zimbabwe with an open mind, it sounds reasonable 
to suppose that tin* lords of the tliousands-of-ycars-old Mashotuhtnd 
mines established a system of sTrarcgtcally placed outer forts round a 
gigatiiic central citadel. Cold was such a very alluring substance, and 
if would have been easy enough for a bond of robbers skilled in 
navigation to swoop down on the gold-tniiies along tiie rivers Sabi and 
Mtetkwe. Sucli refleaions may already liavc occurred to tiie Egyptians; 
they wilt undoubtedly have occupied the minds of tJic Pheenicians, 
who certainly did not rest content with the single gold eNpedinoii 
carried out jointly with the Jews. Tiie question of how they could most 
ciTeciivcly bar the African gold monopoly against alien incursors must 
have struck tltem all the more forcibly since they themselves were 
reaping wliat others liad searched out- This namral inference docs not, 
of course, prove anything, and for the time being Zimbabwe reinaln'v 
one of those riddles to wltidi archteology Las not yet found the 
answer. 


4 

If ive draw up a balance slicct of tire items so far enumermed in this 
chapter, tliey amount once more to a demonstration that world-tvide 
travel was not inithued by the modem era. Mctt sailed from Crete to 
Tartessus and thence to Britain; tliey journeyed from the Black Sea 
to Sumland; a network of comm imicat ions extended between die 
estuaites of the Rhone and the Elbe and between Jutland and die 
Adriatic. It was the same in other pans of the world and over sdll 
greater dbianccs. At die dawn of history, men were dearly hir less 
inliibitcd than, siy, in dassical antiquity; they were unafraid of long 
journeys, because diey had no idea how big die world really was; tliey 
did not yet know the fiear that comes with understanding, wliich seems 
to be a concomitant of culture and a punishment of the gods for man's 
meddlesome curiosity. 

All this explains how One of die greatest feats of discovery in early 
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lust£irv> llic H ftnimna vi^ation of Africa by an Egj'piO'Pijcenician 
expcdiiion during tile reign of Ncdio 11 of Egypt (609-394 »-C.), laicr 
slipped into oblivion. Yet iliis voyage, which Herodotm recorded a 
hundred and fifty years after it was made, does not seem to have been 
the hrsc voy'age round the Dorlt Continent. It is possible that the 
niadnets of Haishepsut had already accomplished dtis prodigious feat. 
We do not know for siire, but dtere are certain grounds for the sup¬ 
position. It is not likely diat tlie s^-going vessels of the andent world 
were capable of sailing against the strong nortltcrly ctirrents in the 
Mo7.ainbit{ue Oianncl between Madagascar and East rUtica. Once 
having sailed tlirougli tliis cliantiel inaniediately south of the Zambesi, 
they could not have returned by the same route. Hence there was no 
otlier alternative but to follow the approximately 9,400 miles of coast 
round Africa and back 10 tlic Nile delta. 

Much doubt lias been cast on Hcrodoius's account of die expedi tion 
organized by Necho 11 , Here are some cxiiacis from itt 

Tile shape of Libya (Africa| sho'i's dot. save for the part tlut borders on 
Asia, it B suiTUundod on all sides by* sea* Tlie first to bring proof of this, as 
fitr as 1 blow, was Pharaoh Nedio of Egypt, Wlicn Itc erased the d igg i ng of 
tbe canal whid) wai 10 link die Nile witli die Red Sea, iie equipped an 
cxpcditioti and commatnled i) to sail round Libya tlirougli tlw PilLus of 
Hcreulcs [Straits of Clbniliar], back into the Sfediicnantian, and » return 
to Egypb Tlierefore the Phamidiins left port and sailed out of the Indian 
Ocean tnrn die aoutkm sea, "ftTicn nuniinn fi:ll, they landed, titled the fields, 
and Waited for the lian'esr, in whatever part of Libyu they happoicd to bt 
When dtey Iiad harvested the com they sailed on, unril, after two years, they 
sailed through die Pilbrs of Hercules, and so returned to Egypt aguin in die 
third year. Titty related, which 1 cannot myself believe, though perhaps 
soine other may, that as they tuimded Libya they beheld the sun on th&f 
tiglir hand. 

Tite two most ^Ttiktng passages tn tins account are at the beginning 
and the end and concern Africa's gco^pbical position* The hist 
reveals Herodotus’s clear knowledge that AiVtca b surrounded by tile 
ocean. Soon afrer him, diis knowledge was h»si, so utterly lost dot 
Claudius Ptolemy, ilte greatest geograplicr and astronomer of classical 
antiquity, could teach in citco a.d. 130 dial die Indian Ocean was an 
inland sea, since Africa curved round to tlic east and was directly 
connected by land to die Far Eiast. And yet Ptolemy had lived in Alexan¬ 
dria, that is to «y, in tlic vciy countty witosc rulers, not so long ago, 
had established that their continent was cireumnavigabte^ Nonetheless 
no infonnation, no liint readied liltn iliat mi^m liave taught him 
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b«Lter; and cmly -wlieti the Portuguese came to tlie Cape of Good 
Hope in 14S7 did it transpire that Ptofemy was wrong. 

The iauit for tins, however, lies less with Ptolemy than will) Herodoi* 
ms bjmseir, for retailing in Itis concluding sentence the statement tliat, 
on cUctuanavigating Africa, Neclio’s expedition had the sun on liteir 
right. To people living north of the etprator, this must hase sourtded 
like blatant liumhug, and Herodotus himself, as emetges cleariy from 
his repon, felt thoroughly ashamed of liaving to pass on such arrant 
nonsense. But he took hU profession of liistoriograpltcr and travel 
journalist very seriously. As a rule, therefore, he faithfully noted even 
those things which fie considered nonsensical. He did so in this case, 
and the s’ery remark witicb rendered his Fepc>rr so irtcredlble to riie 
antique world proves that some bold captain did in fact sail round the 
African continent at a very early period. For it this ivcrc done in a 
westeilv direction, that is, along the course taken by Necho's expedition, 
then south of die equator the sun would appear on die right, Le. in 
the nOTth, The very thing rliai caused antique gcograpliy to regard 
Herodotus's repon as nonsensical, therefore, points unequivocally to 
its accuracy, 

Tltis voyage, like so many others, took place too early to be deemed 
imporrant by its own period. It isdiJTicult to see wiiai Necho's purpose 
was in ordering it to be carried out. He was an enterprising man; this 
is shown by his attempt to cut a canal to the Red Sea near Bubastis 
on tlie LJp'per Nile delta. 4 Ic abandoned the ’work unfinished, not 
because of the hundred and twenty thousand human lives iIiIb stupen¬ 
dous undertaking is supposed to liave cost, but because he was informed 
by an orade that lie was merely assisting the Persians — who, a oeniuiy 
later, under Darius I, did in fact complete the canal. Here we must 
interpolate that tire bloody history of tbe Suca Canal did not begin with 
Neebo. A water communication between the Nile and the Red Sea 
was alteady established during die Middle Kingdom — wc shall describe 
tile forerunners of the Suca Canal later—so thai Necho was only 
follottang older models*. Tliis makes it psyeJiologically probable tim 
his Africa expedition was aUo a repetiriun of much older enterprises, 
dtai it merely pursued an ancient oadition, and that its sole purpose 
was to enhance the Pharaoh’s prestige, Herodotus’s statement that 
Necho commanded his captains to sail round Africa and through the 
Pillars of Hercules, as the Straits of Gibraltar were known in classical 
times, sounds as ihou^ %yp* alt^dy knew of the coimection betw-een 
the Indian Ocean and the Atbniic, and as thougli the Egyplo-Pbcenidan 
reconnaissance expedition n-as undertaken lo confirm iu existence. At 
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all events^ the wording of Herodotus's report implies certainty on 
Nedio's part that bis $}^ps would return from the west. 


S 

With the Bihlica] tesdmony to Solomon’s Opbtr eitpediiion and 
Herodotus's report of Neeho's Airican venture, we have the htsi docu> 
mentary evidence of tbe important position in seafaring and world 
commerce meanwhile acquired by the Semitic Pluenicians, Of tbeir 
gradual rise to the status of a great mercantiJc power we bnow next to 
notliing. Somewliete round the lifieenih century B.c. they took over 
the role of the Cretans, who suddenly disappeared from the stage. 
Wliy this happened, why the grandiose Cretan empire of die Mediter¬ 
ranean vanished wldiout trace, and without any signs of hostile attack, 
by the Egyptians for instance, is an absolute mysiery. It looks as 
though oceanography may recently have furnished a clue. When a 
Swedisii research society took samples of the bed of the eastern 
Mediterranean in r947, they asceimined tiic presence in the undenea 
sediments of deep byeis of volcanic ash. Chemical examination estab¬ 
lished that this ash could only have emanated from the Santorin 
volcano on the island of Hicra in the ^gean and that it must have 
been deposited i>etween r^oo and lijica b.c. 

These ash deposits were so vast that iltey clearly indicated an erup¬ 
tion of catastrophic proportions. And although Thera is some slxrv 
miles from Crete, it was obvious that this eruption must have had 
disastrous consequences for the wiealthy and flourislimg island State. 
Probably it was so wesitened thereby that it luially lost its position of 
dominance to the rising Phomidims, 

W'ith the extinction of Crete the way was clear for die rise of new 
seafaring peoples. And since the Hittites, who till dien had dominated 
Syria, receded from dieir proud pre-eminence at about the same time, 
whilst Egypt had her hands full with the Hyksos wars, Plio-nida’s 
hour had come, and slue Hung herself into die gap. 

Via the Greek islands, wiikh they occupied with mercantile entre- 
pSuy via Malta, Sidly and Sardinia, which tliey coloniited, the Phreni- 
cians slowly felt their way towards the west, towards the centre of the 
bronze trade. In the rwelfdi century b.c., very shortly after die found¬ 
ing of Tancssus, they csiablished the city of Gades^ the pres4ait-dtty 
Cadiz, in the immedlMc v-idnity of goldeJi Tarshisb Tliev picked i!k 
siw of Cades with oonsdously competitive intent, and so well that it 
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still stands today—one of the oteWst ditcs in Eurtupe. Not tong aftcr^ 
they built Xingis (Tangier) on the African coasts as a base for their 
ships on the nottli African and Aibmtic nmsj and Lixus on tlic Atlantic 
const of Morocco. In about looo tkc. Uttca^ the present-day Ilandiir 
Bou Chateur, tn-as founded not far from Tunis; and two tiundrcd years 
Inter, a little to ttie south-east of Utica, the most illustnous and power¬ 
ful Phccnickn colony, Carthage (New City), the date of whose founda¬ 
tion is assumed to be S14 a.c Vt'itb these numesous and strong colonial 
Stations the Pheenidans had created pdms of depamtre for an attack 
on the eastern half of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ute main blow, as we Lave heard, fell in circa ^ yo B.C. witli Carth^e's 
lightning conquest of southern Spain. One of their aims was, of course, 
to gain cQtwioI 0/ the trade with Britain. This goal of toretgn p<^icy 
was particularly underlined by Caitliaginian diplomats when, a little 
later, round about b.c., they sent one of dicir most competent 
men. Admiral Himilco, witlt a majestic fleet to tine nonhem Tm 
Islands, Any mfurmation which they may Itave allowed 10 seep through 
after Himilco's return from tliis voyage lias not reached us. All wc 
have IS a late Roman travel poem, written nuie hundred years bier, 
wliidi is probably bated on ilte ori^nal report and makes hi^d y 
sensational play with horror stories of loailisome monsters, everlasting 
calms, masses of seaweed, and so forth. This enables us to Infer what 
the Carthaginians JU tnalce public, and ilut it was obviously important 
to tlirm to frighten off 01 her ptiuential voyagers to Britain. The expedi¬ 
tion seems to have b«n a success, for rite Girdiaginiatis condnued didr 
trips to Britain into die seeofid century B,c. 

Tlie re:il reason for ihc occupariun of soutiicm Spain and the 
blockade of the straits must, bowet'ci, as was stated In the previous 
chapter, have bin in tlir south and in the fact tltat there w'eie valuable 
dyestuffs on Madeira and the Canary Islands, whicli did not occur in 
die Mediierranean zone. Alongiide glass manulacmre and a highly 
evolved goldsmith's an, Pheetudan and, bier, PiiDO-Carthagttiian 
industry rested on tile prodiictton of lite famous Tyrian purple, whidi 
had a paninibrly warm, rich lustre. It is higldy signthcani Utat the 
Greek word pkoinbe means both Pheenicun and purple-coloured. 

To begin with, tlte dye ebemists of Tyre used mainly the juiice ot 
the purple-fish (Mjijr£x% wlitch the llellcncs also employed in dytdng 
their fabrics- For Utgr^^cale production, however, this mctlrod was 
much too expensive and much too cumplicaicd. Eadi sheUlish yielded 
onlv a few' drops of dve fluid. Tills fluid had to be condensed to a six- 
leentli of Its volume by hoi steam. In addition, die dyeing process 
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dwnandcd constant supervision to enfiure that iht desified colour was 
obEained* For the jiUce of the purple-ikh origirtally milky white. 
Under the influence of light it on a lemon^yellow shade; lon^r 
exposure to li^t renders it greenish yellow, green, violet, and red. 
The moat variems colours cm be obtained according to the duration 
of exposure^ down to 3 purple ihar looks almosi black. It is under¬ 
standable that Phoenician purple W 3 S prodigiously expensive. By 
A*D. 300, at the beginning of a period of inflation it ia true, a pound of 
purple silk, the oelebiaied meiwcaSlauaj coat the smpeitdous sum of 
about jTiOjOOO* But sine® in Rome and tile rest of the world all badges 
of rank were made of purple materials, these huge sums were paid. 
However, ilic ractliods of production outlined above were naturally 
only successfiil in the bands of small craftsmen or family businesses, 
witete the experience of generations was handed down from father to 
son. For raanufaciuring enierprises such as the Phcenicians established, 
this complicated process was oui of the question. Each one of them 
rteeded millions of purplc-fisli for a mngle dyeing, and diere was no 
certainly of obtaining die same sliade next ttae. Since great value was 
atiadied in Tyie to die exact repetition of shades, a new' and pracdcal 
dyestuir w'as of national imponatice. 

It is not difficult to imagine the excitement aroused in Phoenicia by 
the discovery of die Atlantic Ubnds* These islands produced the dye¬ 
stuffs for which Tyre had long been seeking: the RocceUa tmcioria^ 
litmus or dyer*^s lichen, as well as the dragon tree (i^ATc^rnij 
w^hosc deep red resin, known as dragon^s blciod, also yielded an 
excelltmi purple dye and whose mightiest representative, the famous 
dragon tree of Oroiava on TcnerifFe, which was blown down in 1868, 
b reputed to have been six thousand years old. Those two raw^ materials 
of the dye trade were naturally of die uimosi industrial and com¬ 
mercial importance to the Phcenicians, and xt doubtless this which 
later induced Cartilage to incorporate Kladeifa and the Canaries in its 
sphere of power* 

A few simple aniline derivatives suffice to enable modem chemistiy^ 
to produce lustrous purple dyes, and beneath our grey skies ancient 
man's passionate hldng for these violent tones is utterly incomprehen^ 
sible. But when the Phoenicians first brougtn out dieir Canary Islands 
purple, u must have been a severe shock to tltc Greek manufacturers. 
No doubt they tacked tlieir brains again and agaitip yet the whole 
antique w^orld was baffled by the riddle of Tyrian purple until much 
later* Nevertheless, obscure rumours of the ricli, fertile tsLaods in the 
Aibntk Ocean did gel as far as Bellas. We sljall have more so say about 
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this presently, and will oanJine ourselves lierc to mentioning ^ diem 
propounded by geographers decades ago 10 the effect that the famous 
Isles of the Blesscdj the Ni^l MaJcdrm of Greek mythology, were 
nothing else than a verbal distonion of the ancient Phoenictan ‘Isles 
of Ma^\ the favourite Tyrian dry-god, Melkart. Geographical dis¬ 
coveries as imporciint as these simply cannor be hushed up complerely* 

At roughly the same time as the dispatch of Himilco to Britain, 
round about ^30 P-C., a second and even larger Canliaginian marine 
expedition was undertaken under the command of Admind Hanno, a 
dose relative of Himilco; this expedition proves how immensely im¬ 
portant the Atlantic islands were to die Carthaginians. In the words 
of the original report, which ii extant in a Greek translauon— 
admittedly inaccurate and moreover incomplete—the purpose of this 
carefully planned voyage was to set up colonial scatiom along the west 
African littoral as &r as the Canaxy Islands- The function of these coastal 
stations undouhtedly to s^eguaid the seaway to the Allan tic 
[stands against attack from land, which was thus firmly in Carthaginian 
handS} and to give assistance to the Atlantic ^Jnps. Hanno’s enterprise 
was equipped with sbtiy galley's of fifty rowers eaclt, carrying some 
three thousand men and wonum, together wttJi and everything 
needed for die planting of colonies. 

This first aim of Hanno's expedition seems to have been accotn- 
plbhed in fulL Six named settlements were created, the most southerly 
being situated on Cape Juby roughly level w'ith tlie Canary Islands. 
Straingely enough, however, Hanna did not rest content with this* but, 
instead of turning rounds sailed on to the souiL It has been conjectured 
that he was sumulated by the circumnavigation of Africa under 
PliaT3Q]i Nedio only two gotcraiions earlier, to sail round the Dart 
Continent on his own account. This is not to be ruled oui^ but catmoi 
be proved» h h nor possible to identify all the points at which he cast 
anchor, but it is certain that he got as far as Mount Cameroon. Here the 
voyage wns broken off because provisions had run out. Hanno makes 
the following report! 

We had now been sailing for four days and diroiighDUt each night w-e saw 
tlw land full of flames; in the midst of them was a very tall feme that towered 
above the other Raines and fieenied to leacii up to the scars. By day we saw 
that ii was a very liigh mountatm Wc namc<l it ihe Oiiiriof of the fkids 
[Mount Caineiooii j, When we Iiad sailed along beside streams of fire for 
thitt days, Virt came 10 a gulf called the Somliem Horn. In the depdis uf this 
bay lay an tsiond- Upon il was a lake and in die liike an islaiul peopled by 
cromdii of savages. Most of ihvm m women with ruugli, liairy bodies. 
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Our interpretci calint ihem gtotilliis. We pwrtucd rtiem. We cmilil iwt caiidi 
the males; ihey escaped by Tltey were able to leap awTiy uver tlw 

rexis and kept us m bay wilb MOins. 'ilitee of die fcnule, who absolutely 
refused fo follow', defended dioiiMlves agalniii otir men so violenrly by 
biting and sennehing wlien we captured thentj llal we killed ihetn. We 
then flayed them and brought back tlicir skins with us to Cartilage. As we 
had come lo an end of our provisions, we did not coniinuc our journey' any 
fiiriher. 

It ma y safely be mfentd that tile fire issuing from a high niotttitaifv 
and towimng to the stars, in the first sentence of the quumiton, ts a 
volcano. And since there b no oilitr volcano along the w'hole west 
African coast which is active or lias been acrive in geologically recent 
rimes, indeed since there is no otiicr really high mountain at all, tile 
Phoenicians’ Chariot of the Gods oiust have been the i jj^oo-lieet-high 
volcanic peak of the Cameroons. So Hanno went almost as far as the 
Equator and, with all die detotir^ and by-way^ covered a distance of 
about 6,150 miles; a remarkable jchicvement, wdiicli it took tile 
Portuguese, ttvo thousand years later, nearly seven decades to accom¬ 
plish ! 

If this can now be looked upon as certain, the report of the meering 
with ‘gorillas* is less easy to understand- For a long time, tllis part of 
Haono’s narrative was regarded as a fable. It was not until 1S47, when 
the Gaboon gorilla, an anthropoid ape exactly corresponding to 
Hanno's ’sav^cs’, was discovered iliat tlie ancient Caitha^cian 
accciunis were realized to have been correct- The staiemeni ihat ilicse 
creatures liad cough, hahy bodies proves beyond doubt that they were, 
in fact, apes, since negroes liave very link body-hair, ll they were really 
gorillas that the Carihaginiatis slew and stuffed, however, one is 
inclined to deduce from tllis that Uanno and his CaiJiagintans had a 
much lower consciousness of their indiridualiry, a much lower capacity 
to diJfeieni'inic between man and beast, and a much more unsuiblc 
conception of the exceptional position of human existence than our¬ 
selves- For it is absolutely clear from tlidr report tiiat they took the 
gorillas to be savages, natives, and tiiat tliey did not instinctively feel 
tliat the creatures which bounded aw'ay across stones and rocks into the 
undergrowth were animals. Wliat can have been the cause of Hanno's 
imccrtmniy? And, 10 put the question difTcrently, were mm like 
Pytliagoras or /Eschylus, contcmpoiaries of fbnno, no more certain 
of their human dignity ihan die Cartha^niansj^ -Might tliey not have 
recogtihcd the gorillas as an apparirion whidi, though mmi*like, vi'bs 
in fact animal^ 
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No, ihey too would probubly liavo thought, as ^mnst <tU Europe^ 
e^plorcts still thought two thousand yean bter, that they were ‘wild 
men of the woods’ or ‘savages’. As such, anyway, the Dutdi army 
doctor, "Willero Bontius, addressed the orang-outang which he dus- 
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covered in the prijiueval forests of Borneo in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth fxfntury. And Linnseus, the great Swedish systenmist, wus not 
one whit more sure of his business a luindred years bter. He classified 
die orang-outang as a ‘wild man of the woods, duu Is, a second spede* 
of man, also called night man’, and the dumpanxee he deemed, a close 
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relatloa td ihe pygmies. And this despite the that LwmieiJS had 
plenty of opponimity to observe both artimaU In the private zoo of the 
Prince of Orange during Iris stay in Holhmd I There is not much sign 
here of the consdousness of human dignity 1 

Before we leave the Carthaginians and Pticemciiina, we must lecalt 
one mote voyage tliat the}^ made^ a hetok voyage and a herok deed: 
the discovery of the Azores^ 

No epic recoimts no halP-mouIdeted old doctiment such as his¬ 
torians always demand, even from ancient Iristory, and to wdikJt they 

ascribe magtc i^'alidity merely 
because It is rn black and 
white, records it, A smohe^ 
blackened old pot with a 
handful of coins, Carthaginian 
coins from the beginning of 
riie fourth century is the 
only relic^ Tn the middle of 
die eighteen di cennity, riris 
earthenware pot wm found 
after a severe storrn^tide cn ihe 
island of Corvo in the Azores 
amount the foundarions of a 
ruin on the beach. Since the 
coins, some of which were 
from Carthage and some from 
Cyrenaica, vanislied after pass¬ 
ing through many hands, there 
lias been no lack of doubt and 
incredulity. Buv the ^port 
of dte diuumstanoes of this 
frnd is so unambiguous and 
deiinite that, for better or for wrorse, it must be believed, although ihc 
Azores lie in total isolation and far, far out in the ocean, Tlte German 
geographerj Richard Hmnig, mentioned above, who snidied this 
remarkabk case fifteen years ago, piopounded an atgumetu, authorita¬ 
tively confirmed by numismatics, which irrehicably guaranteed the 
dghteenth-century repon. It would iiave been quiic impossible in 
17 JO, stated die numismarists, to have got together an almost complete 
set of Cartliaginijin coins from the decade 330 to 310 a.c. Hence there 
can be no <juesri:on of fake or fiaud. 

So tile specialists no longer doubt the early discovery of the Azores 
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by tilt PhoenirfajiSL. For since the ocean citcrctus round tluese Islands 
everywhere flow away from them, there cari be no t^ourse lo th^ 
supposidun ihat the coins found on Cqrvo were carried thither on 
pieces of Botsani, They must have reached the Azores on manned 
vessels—-in other words, men really discovered tliis group of islands 
some 940 miles from die toast of Europe. Tills may, of course^ have 
been the result of slilps being blown off cottrse by persistent easterly 
gales, and it is tjuite conceivable that not one man from diose Punk 
ships which at kst saw land rising from the stormy waters of ihe 
Atlantic in area jio B.c. ever got back to Europe. Since nothing grows 
or is produced on the Aiores which might attract meichanis, they 
would not fiavc become a distant goal of Punic maimers even if the 
unknown crews of unknown ^ps really did return to their homeland. 
For this reason also, no reference to the remote islands is 10 be found 
in antique literature, and till the fifteenth oentuiy, when the Portuguese 
discovered them, they lay outside the Oik&umene. 

Thus tlieif discovery may not have heen a deed of hemi^in, as 
asserted earlier, or at least not one undertaken volimtarily and con^ 
sciously. Bui just as someihing begins to ^ir in Hatino s terrmrkabk 
advance to the Equator, exceeding bis Immediate task and perhaps 
prompted by a Joy In new iMtigs, by the call of adventure, by deli^^ 
in exploration and discovery, so the very spirit of die age seems to 
liavc been at work in tile Punk voyage into die immense distant^ of 
the ocean, announcing the dawn of a new epoch: the Age of Heroes. 
To this age w'c shall now* lum^ 
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T he baitic; had ended in disaistcr* "^rbe king had faLlen^ all ilw 
officers were slain or captured^ the diarlocs losi and their crew^ 
transfixed by armws and dead- The chaiidi korees were gone 
too: deadf wounded or roaming terrified abani the steppe.. Much worse 
than this loss of men, weapons, and equipment^ however, must have 
been the knowledge that henceforth ihe chariot was uiterly outmoded 
as a tactical weapon. This brilliant Invenrion of the ancients^ a kind of 
fortress on wheels, liad tdtherro ensured the supremacy of its nse^, 
Lighming onslaughts and equally rapid withdrawals, instanmneotis 
concenttadon of forces: these possibitirics had again and agmn lent 
the chariot squadrons an immense advantage over the unmaoteovrable 
mass of iniantry with its vulnetable flanks. 

That w-as all over. The method employed by these slit-eyed, little 
yellow fcIloTSi-s, with W'hom riiis the first encounter, dicUr brilliant 
plan of mounting their warriors and sending them into battle on horBc- 
back^ had proved far mote cflectivc than the use of chariots^ Tlie laiter 
were no matdt for cavalry. Tliere was nothing for it but to adopt tliis 
new method of wariarc. 

We do not know when this battlfi was fought, nor where. We only 
know' that it took place somewhere on the broad steppes of sou them 
Eurasia, rotmd about the middle of the second millennium that 
much we can safely assume^ We know too that Mongolian pastoral 
peoples, accustomed to the saddle since time immemorial and used to 
fighting and Imntingon hotsehack, finally halted the irresisrihle advance 
of the Indo-European chariot armies before tltcy could break througii 
to central Asia* Perhaps the centaur legend of the Cneeks is an obscure 
recollection of this first encounter with enemy cavalry. 

For at this early period the Indo-EutOf«^ was rto horseman. He 
knew the hor^ only as a draught ammal to the light chariot. He had 
nothing lo oppose to the swift Mongolian cavalry* Not until much later 
did he himself mount the horse, and later still did he evolve mediods of 
dealing with massed attacks by huge mounted armies, 
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Disappointed and discouraged, the nameless Indo-European hordes 
broke citl iheir advance into the interior of Asia, They pnrssed back to 
tlie west and south-west and, Tn the thirteenth century B,c., came up 
against the dnckly-populaicd aresis of the eastern Mediterranean, In 
iai7 B.c, King Mcr-oi-Ptah of Egypt repulsed the ‘Northern Peoples’^ 
in the westem delta of die Nile. Under Rameses 111 ft 198—1 id? 
liowever, they returned. In 1190, in die eighth year of his reign, the 
Pharaoh had tile following inscription written on die walls of his 
sancniary ai Medinet near Tllebest 

TIh? nonlwrn peoples on dieir islands wete in turmoil, tom away by the 
siortn, all at the some rittie. Ni> country stood firm before ihcir hands—they 
wiped out its people M though they had never been—they came at Egypt as 
if a fire blaxcd up in frant of tbem ... 

The Land of the Nile escaped destruction, but the Hittite Kingdom 
collapsed; and at about the same time the royal castles of Mycenae 
and Tiryns fell into the liands of the Dorians, who broke off to the 
soudi in difi wake of die great migration- 

Tltc ancient masters of the country certainly did not go down in 
silence. Murder and anon raged; tltdr strongholds were razed to die 
ground; tliick layers of ash, dust, and lime lay over the mins of their 
magnificent houses, piled up in the luxuHous bailirootns, covered the 
wide halls, the treasure-houses filled with precious things frcmi all over 
tile w'orld, and die gold-studded mausokvuns. Goats and cow's grazed 
00 the overgrown mounds of nibble. 

For three thousand years time stood still here. Tlien the liands of 
the world's dock sprang at one stroke to t^Ii August 1876. Heinrich 
Schlicmann, who had just discovered and excavated Troy, began to 
dig at the foot of the min-mounds of Mycenae. Whh great labour his 
men slioveiled their way tlirough immense mountains of rubble, till 
Anally tbe Cydopean walls of Ag;amemnon's stronghold emeigied from 
the depths. Amongii die innumerable finds, no particularattendon was 
paid TO on oval object, about eight indies long, whidi Sdiliemann took 
to be art alabaster vase. The find was recorded and laid aside. 'iTiere 
w'as so inudi else, more valuable, more brilliant. 

By cb^infY. [he supposed alabaster vase came into Scbltemann’s 
hands again some time later. And tlien it transpired that the wbjtdy 
shimmering, smooth material that showed here and there beneath die 
incrustations was not alabasicr and diat the whole thing was not a 
vase, but—an ostrich egg. 

S^licmann realized die importance of diis discovery. Tlieie had 
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never been ostriches in the ODtmnysidc of Argolis on the Pdoponnese. 
So Agamemnon's ostrich egg must have been imported from Asia or 
I^ypt, and preserved in die subieitancan treasuixHdianibers of the 
forttes!i because of its rarity. Mote objects of the same kind came to 
light: 3 delicate little ape of blue glass bearing on one shoulder the 
ownership stamp of Amonhoiep the Pliaraoh of the XVll-th dynasty 
who succeeded Tiiothme III and rdgned from 144S to 1410 an 
exquisite scarab, wliicb liad belonged to Queen Tyi, the wifcof Amon- 
hotep ni (1411-137^ B.C.). Since Mycense is four hours' joiimcy from 
the sea, liowevcr, it never occurred to Schllcmann that these articles 
miglii liave been imported on Mycensean ships. He therefore consmied 
a cuhutal telationsliJp whicli originaUy linked £gj'pi with Asia Minor 
and later included hlycetiE as well- At this time, of course, Iw knew 
nothing of the collection of MycenKan poticry wluch was found later 
in the treasure cliatnbers of Tliciihmes III, the consort and successor of 
Queen Haishepsui. Nor did he know anything of the Mycenaan 
earthenware widely otponed from early Greece, fine examples of 
which have been found in Cj^prus, Syria and Palestine, Sidly, Malta, 
Sa rriinia, and Spain. He knew nothing of the Spanish silver, noztliem 
amber, and Nubian ivory tliai crammed Myceiixan tombs. 1 te could not 
have guessed, as we do no w, dut the Mycensean Greeks, like the Cretans, 
vcnlurcd onto the luglt seas at a very early period. 

Aidueology cannot tell us anything more about the subject, how¬ 
ever, and cJassical pliilology is even more reticent. It advances the view 
thai the early HoUenes never went beyond Sicily in the west and Troy 
in tile east. Tills is cemttily a failocy. Since we want to proceed with 
our story, wc must look round for more communicaiive sources of 
information dian excavation and the study of languages. Wc shaQ 
devote our aitetuinn to subjects ai which these two august and lUus- 
irious sciences would look askance; sudi dubious matters its sag^s, 
fables, and legends, wliosd content, however, yields infomiaiion not 
easily accessible througli elilier archicology or philoTogy. 

To Iregin with, ilieie ate all those innumciablc collections of the 
legends of classical antiquity which we read as children, but which, if 
wc look at tlicm afresli today, will appear to us in quite a new light. 
I'cir these aticicni fables and legends concsd, as diough in code, a great 
deal of mariiiinr lore and commercial knowledge. We only ne^ to 
read ihese venerable tales correctly. 

No one knows how old tile th^cs of iliese legends realty are, nor 
t<i wliai tcmoic :^!es they go back, Mc^ of them, Itowever, probably 
belongiD ilie Mycenman sphere of culture, to die world of tliose BtoiU£- 
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Age Indo-Euioptsm clans of princes and lords tt^Uose impr^nable 
fortresses and heavily fortified casiles reached the magnificeni apex 
of their developmeni around 1400 b.c. in tlic Cyclopean edifices of 
Mycens and Tityns. For tliese lords and demigods were BJanifestly 
ivpt only clever masons, but also splendid seamen, whose ensign con* 
tested the seas with iJiat of Crete and who journeyed far and wide 
tlmough tlie world. MycenEui finds have been unearthed in Asia Minor 
as well as in Egypt and the western Mediterranean; and Mycenaean 
seafarers may be assumed also to have entered the Black Sea on rapid 
voyages of plunder and reconnaissance. 

Tltis is corroborated by die famous legend of the the 

audacious e!«pcdition of the pirate captain Jason, who set sail for 
Colchis in the southern corner of the Black Sea in his swift fitry-oarcd 
long-ship Ar^ witli all the recognized heroes of hit day on board, to 
steal tire Golden Fleece. This Cotden Fleece was the pure gold hide 
of a winged ram, which was believed to Iiave once bclirnged to Hermes, 
the Grod^ god of merchants, travellms, and thieves, and Utcr to Iiave 
come into the possession of the king of Colchis. Tlie fleece wais regarded 
tfarougjtout the world as a great treasure, and its fame liad spread to 
Greece. 

After many adventures, Jason and his crew flnaliy reached Pliasis, 
the river of the Colchians, in whose estuary the Argo cast anchor. 
Tilings started off tolerably well, but titen diey took a rather nasty 
Turn, Afites, the king of Colchis, iiad a plough entirely of Iron, and 
Jason inspected this valuable object with the intenst due from a man 
of rite Bronze Age. But the bulls with wliich Acics ploughed were 
thoroughly unruly brutes, wlio belched lorib pitch and sulphur from 
their subtertancan stall end were enveloped in smoke and flames wlien 
the hero Jason liad to do a turn bdiind the plough for honour's sake. 
Now, I he Golden Fleece, die expedition's main objeerive, was guarded 
by a similar monster, a fiery dragon, wiiJi whom it is evident iliat 
jason, despite hjs divine ancestry, was not anaious to try conclusions. 
However, Medea, Aetes's blondc-tiessed dauglitcr, saved him the 
trouble. Site stole tile State ireasure of Colciiis, the Golden Fleece, and 
went with it to Jason aboard Utc Argo^ leaving the hero with nothing 
to do but sail home victorious wtili tiis double bt>oty. 

For safety's sake they did not follow the route they had come by, 
wltich had proved somewhar perilous, bur sailed up the Danube. 
Some member of Jason's team ofheroes was in possession of old manu¬ 
scripts showing that the Danube, far above its estuary in liie Black 
Sea, sent out a brandt to the 'Stdlian Sea’ (the Adriaric). By good 
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foiTune, our ColchJs expediiion ?ucoe«dcri in finding this branch, 
sailed down it to ihc Adriatic, and after many further adventures landed 
again one fine day in Greece. 

So tnudi for ilie kgend as such. We might take it at its face value, 
as an indication diet ancient Greek Jack Tats liked spinning hir-fetched 
sailors' yams. But clever professors of geogiraphy have subtly dissected 
tile innocent seaman's jargon and, in so doing, have come across all 
sorts of remadcable facts. 

Hie keyword from which they set to work spinning up the coiled 
yam was Pliasis, a city and rivet in Ojlchis. We know trom later 
records, particularly the travel diaries of Herodotus, that this city and 
river really did exist, and that the Greeks iheieencountered an unusual, 
brilliant-plumaged and very pleasant-flavoured bird, the/^<t^iUtar,our 
pheasant. Modern rcseareb revealed the River Phasis to be identical 
with the Caucasian river Rion and that Uu? Colchian metropolis of the 
same name corresponds to present-day Pori, an oil and petrol town 
somewluu to tlie north of Bamm. 

In rite opinion of geographers, oil, the second keyword, affords the 
answer lo the riddle of the bulls enveloped in smoke and flame, with 
wliich Jason had to plougli, as though he w'erc tlte captain of a fire 
brigade clad from head to foot in asbestos. Tliey believe H was buming 
petroleum riiat so terrified the fair-haired, blue-eyed heroes from 
Mycen£an Hellas. 1 lerodotus, whom we must once more quote liett, 
knew* nothing about oil, of course, since Messrs. Bena and Diesel did 
not make their ^pcaiance tUl three millennia bier. But lie is acquainted 
with pitch, and he does in tact record that Phasjs, the city built on 
piles amidst iridescent swamps, was the principal centre for the export 
of pitch. 

The Golden Fleece itself is open to a not improbable inteipretaiior. 
Tlie Greek geographer Strabo, who lived round tlw? period of the birth 
of Clutst, recorded that lise natives of Phasis had been accustomed, 
since time immemorial, to place tlie bide of a wether in the goid-bearmg 
river to catch the partick'S of gold swept onto it by the stream. Nowa¬ 
days the same purpose is served by carefully constructed sievei. If 
there is enough gold, howe^'er, a sheepskin may do just as well. 

Even the figure of Medea, who has served poets and dramatists as 
a model for ttagedies from Euripides to die contemporary American 
dramatist, Robinson Jeflert, is shown up in a strange light by the 
ancient stories. It is true tliat she is as blonde and blue-eyed as Jason 
himself, as was only right for a princess and ruler's daughter of rite 
Mycenamn world. Nevert lieless, site is an evil witch, a sorceress and 
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mixer of poisons^ in close touch with the inhabitmnts of the nctlier 
re^ons, who, from tlic start of her acquaintance with Jason, is 
perpetually engaged in thoroughly suspect activities. Now, we know 
from early accounts that the south coast of the Black Sea liad long been 
tltc goal of Phcenician and Assyrian merdtants, that the archaic in- 
Iiablranis of tiie land of Colchis were Egyptian m appearance, and that 
they possessed many cultural tiwits leminiscctii of the Land of the Nile. 
If that is true, it is clear why Medea must have appeared to the peasant 
lads of Mycenae a dangerous sorceress;. Anyone as cuki^'ated as the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, anyone so adroit in their dt^Iings with death, 
with bygone ages, and witii subterranean pawners as the ancient peoples 
at the feet of the pyramids and the Tower of Babel, jTiitf r be able to cast 
spells, even if his home were barbarian Colchis and his origins odver- 
wise quite reputable I 

We meet tlie same tiling in the much later Germanic world of Iteiroes 
and l^ends. There, instead of Egypt or Colchis, 'Welshland' (not 
Wales, hut any far-off country, particularly the region of France and 
Italy) is iitvaii^ly spoken of wlicn one of the great chooses a beautiful 
foreigner as Ills bride. But at least these legends make a poini of 
portraying this alien sorceress, who usually comes to a sticky end, as 
a dark beauty. And if nothing happens in the way of witchcraft that 
can be laid at her door, no foot-and-mouth disease in the cattle, no 
influenza epidemic or other misfortune among men, then at least site is 
on ill-famed 'Lady Venus’. It h always the same. 

Modem scfiolorship, howTver, lias not rested content with talking 
away Medea’s capacity for magic; U has also put Jason's fabulouii 
rettim foumey via the Danube and the Adriatic under the microscope. 
As a result, it has come to the conclusion that the supposed branch of 
the Danube leading to the ' Sicilian Sea ’ is nothing else than the ancient 
trade route tliat once led from the Danube to the Semmering Pass, 
across tite River Sava and the Nanos Mountains to the Mediterranean; 
the southern part of this route, from the old land-portage installations 
on, could in fact have been travelled by water. Tltis strange detour mode 
by the Argonauts must be denned an obscure recollection from more 
remote days, and it would be wnmg to dismiss it as a men! fairy-tale. 

UiifottunateSy we have not the space to sift the whole Korpus of 
Greek legend for hidden records of exploration, but must confine 
ourselves to a few brief indications. 

In addition to the saga of the Argonauts, wc have the many myths 
of Hercules, culrainaHng in his licroic labours. One of these-^e 
elcventii—was to obtain for Kitig Eurysdicus of Mycente the Applis 
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of llifi Hesperides. The story of these apples was 3 $ folbiifs: when 
Zeus and Hcni wed, untold ages ago, the goddess Gaea, the Earth- 
Motlter, brought to the wedding table as a dessert a few spedtnens of 
a golden apple, which, as she distilged at the time, grew on a myriad* 
btatudied tree on the in&iitely remote western sliorcs of the Ocean. 
Eitbo- because she knew die liking of the gods for such delicacies, or 
because she feared vandalism by in^iusiiive humans, she had her apple- 
title guarded by four hcautifu) virgins, the Kcsperides. And in case 
thieves sliould not feel afraid of the four beau tiful virgins, but perhaps 
just the reveise , . . she gave the four young ladies, as protector, aid, 
and chaperon, a hundred-headed dragon. We are not told wliat tlicse 
hundred Ileads were supposed to defend—the apples or the virtue of 
ibe four llcsperides. 

Despite these five guards, tlten, Hercules was to steal golden apples. 
But just tike Jason, the divine hero had no wish to start a quarrel with 
a dragon, anc4 as is well knouni, he was not iniercsicd in w'omen 
either. He hnaily succeeded in persuading the giant Atlas, who hap¬ 
pened to be standing nearby wtdi the llrmamcnt on ills shoulders, to 
settle the matter of the dragon. Once tliat was done—^Hcnmlesdid not, 
we must sadly admit, behas'c w'itli great fairness towards Atlas over the 
affair—the divine hero stuffed the apples in his pocket and hurried 
back to his king. 

Tltis too sounds like a talc for children. But the German geographer, 
Ridiard Hertnig, was not prepared to leave it at that and discovert all 
sorts of surprisitig facts behind tliis legend a$ wxlk Here the keyword 
is Atlas. For it is evident from Homer's Odyss^^ and also from other 
ancient records, that it is nor the Atlas Mountains in -Morocco whicli 
are referred to liere. Although some obscure rumour of the existence 
of tliis mighty elevation docs seem to liavc reached Herodotus, die 
Atlas Mountains did not become known to tlie antique world till 
Roman rimest so that tbe' lofty pillais that divide the heavens from the 
eartli', as ffomer putt it, can only be taken to mean the gigantic snow¬ 
capped Peak of Tcncriffe on the Canary Islands, which rises siraj^it 
up to 12,200 feet above sea level. This was already known to Alexander 
von Humbotdr, and many other scholars liave since concurred with his 
view. If the helpful giant Atlas of the Hercules legend is the Peak of 
Teneriffe, then the fruitful garden of tlie Earth-Mother, Gira, cannot 
be far away : the land of the Hesperides can only be sought on the 
Canaries. Tlien die golden apples must Itave grown there; perhaps, as 
Hcnnig saimiscd, they were really the golden-yellow- fruit of rhe 
Arhatus canafiensisy the Canary strawberry-iree. 
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Id other words, da- elevcntli labour of Hercules ntay conceal an 
early intiination concerning the Atlantic islands in the Ocean beyond 
Gibialiar, tliose ‘Islands of the Blessed' discussed alx^ve. Alienee die 
Myociuean Greets had itiis knowledge, whether frotn the Cretans, to 
whose faniilies of lietocs they were frequctnly related by marriage, or 
from the Plicenicians, with whom they carried on a brisk trade, or 
w'Kether they themselves sailed the Ocean west of the Pillars of Hercules, 
w'c do not know and probahly never shall know. 

But there are more of diMc ancieni riddles. For ciiample, there is 
an old Hellenic talc about the land of the ' Hyperboreans’, a far-ojf 
region in tlie dim north, no doubt Britain. Here, the legend states, 
tliere existed in ancient times a great circular sanctuary, into whidt 
singing swans sometimes entered to give praUe to die deity. Tltis 
sounds like a very poetic, but quite unreal fairy story. Yet pndiistonons 
and gcogiapheis are of the opinion that rhis CiiCular sanctuary b tire 
ancient Celtic temple of Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain, where great 
religious festivals wTre held at the summer solsike. In the siew of these 
scholars the singing swans, whidi, according to Greek documents, 
did homage to their god ‘like feadiered choristers*, arc tltcmselves a 
sign of the autlienticity of the ancient legend. For the singing swan, 
the Cygnus cygaus or Cj^ruis rmtskbSy is lo be found in northern Europe 
and especially in England, whereas it is unknown in central and 
southern Europe. Brchm lias given a detailed description of this now 
rare bird. ‘Its voire sounds like a silver bell,' he says at one point. 
And elsewhere: 'Wlien they rise up into the air in small Bocks their 
melancholy voices sound like distant tnimpets ... At one moment the 
listener compares their singing call to the notes of a bet I, ai tlte next to 
those of some wind instrument t but it is not the same as eidier, sur^ 
{Bssing iiodi for the very' reason dial it issues from a living creature 
and is more akin to our own voices than to the sounds of inert mep tj- 
This strange singing makes a real taa of the legend of die swan.«ong, 
which is re^rded as Bction, * 

Possibly the singing swan was sacred lo the Celtic god Botvon, 
the deity of Stonehenge, and protcacd at the ancient cult places of the 
Gfhs. "This would explain iis presence at the great summer solstice 
festivals. That the legend tells of it, aldiough tlic singing swan is 
unknown in soutbeni Europe, proves iliai die supposed seaman s yam 
once more contains a liard core of genuine know'ledge. From whom can 
tlie Mycenaean Greeks liavc acquired it? From ihe Creians on due 
Taitcssus tun, from the Plicenicians, or from their own experience? 

We cannot answer this question eitlicr. We know nothing about it; 
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we know' very little about tbc times of tbe great migration in Europe 
at all. But the little we do know enables us to fed that in Hellas quite 
different inooiiives were ai work to those operating in, ^gypt or 
amongst the Pheentdans and Cartliaginians. A Viking wind is blowing; 
scafanng and exploration are man's work, lord's work, hero's work. 
Hercules the demigod, the obviously unattainable ideal of every Creek 
voyager, lOiims hither and thither through the Oihaimeta^ not to make 
trade and do business, but in quest of adventure. It is for tile sake of 
this adventure, for the sake of heroic love and heroic combat in distant 
lands, that Odysseus, die Greet national bero, strives with the myriad 
adversities to W'htch the mariner is cxposetL If Homer's listeners and 
admirers had not liad complete understanding for the king of Ithaca's 
desire to wander in far-off lands, instead of virtuously puisuing the 
business of govemnient at Penelope's side, none of tliose unfavourable 
winds in the Odysz^ that blew the poor 'divine suffeiet’ to and fro 
across the Ocean would liave arisen. But to experience ilm sort of thing 
themselves was exactly wliat Homer's public yeatned and dreamed. 

Since at all times the poet, not tltc nierchant, has been the hero's 
herald, we shall henceforth increasingly call upon poei^ Joumalisis, 
and scholars to appear as our witnesses. The first of diis lung succession 
of men mighty with words and skilled in writing is Homer—or more 
correct Iv, that sequence of unknown singers, extending over several 
generations, which we describe by the collective term Homer, and 
whose work is known to us as the Iliad and the Odyts^. Tlie multiple 
components of the two epics render it extremely dt^ult to reduce 
tlicm to one common geograpliic and Iiistorical denominator. For the 
images ate in perpetual mecarnorphosis, the world is perpetually 
expanding. 

Tlie archaic Homer, if we may so describe the manifestly oldest 
stratum of this literary 'sediment', depicts the world of circa 1200 B.c, 
To be sure, nothing was further from die mind of the supposed blind 
poet than to futnbh a geography in verse. His interest was focused on 
men of flesh and blood; heroic waBdeTcis like Odysseus;, or fearless 
champions like the heroes of the Iliad, To describe the peregrinacons 
of the traveller from Ithaca, or the vidssjtudtB of the Trojan war, 
however, demanded considerable knowledge of the world. This Homer 
ceiralrity possessed. How much of the gripplngly presented wealth of 
geographical information lie knew from his own experience is an open 
question. Thai he rendered accurately the current picture of tile world 
as his conicmporaries saw it is, however, cemin. With this in mind we 
must vigorously oppose the view recently advanced by Egon Friedell 
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in his occcllenr Hutoiy of Creek Cutnire bibliography)^ when; h* 
empliaiically stares that ibere was only one Homer. Frieddi ses hLi 
firiend, and ours, in terms of the early Teutonic bards: as a lingex and 
declaimer, who sang of ancient times to the ‘noble beroca' of his day 
in an artistically and artiflciaHy archaic mode. This ts very unlikelv* 
For a Homer living in 8oo xc. W'ould under no tircumstanecs liavc let 
slip the magnificeni advottUTes that ‘befell' about this time as the 
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outcome of the Creek expeditions to the Black Sea, nor the dark rales 
of the wonders of the distant East, which was now beginning to thrust 
its way itno' tlic European sphere of culture. 

Yet Ire did let tliem slip. To be sure, he know^ the name of Jason and 
that of A^tes, lie has also heard of the swift long-ship Argo and of tire 
inghtfuJ Symplegades: more tlian that he does not know. He tells 
neither of the Golden Fleece nor of Medea, and he mispbccs tJie 
Symplc^es to tlie west of the Mcditemmean. In otlrer wonk, the 
Homer who let this grand story slip tlirough his hngeislived at a freriod 
that really old, really archaic. To return to our starting point: 
Homer's works are in fact a liieraty sediment, a picdpitatc of very 
early, very anden) mariners' eiqrenences poured into appropriate 
moulds by unknown poets and bards; they arc a knigiiiJy tomanoe of 
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advennire raid by th« very arUtocmJc ^d very ragged bards of the 
glorious past to ib« sensaticm-huiigry Dorian {leasaniS who wei^ 
trampling, lull of awe and wonder, alMut the ruins of Mycenx^ Tiryns, 
Argos, Asinc, Mideia and other half or totally destroyed castles of the 
Mycenastn Greeks, aTtcr dieir vicforious tovasion. 

The cemre of the world of which Homer tells, a world whose sup* 
ports were the lofty prominences of Teneride in the west and of the 
C^casus in the east, was the p,5ioo feet high Mount Olympus In 
Thessaly, the Home of the Gods. The Mediterranean tlius becune the 
cenual ocean of the Oikoumetu^ culling it imo two pans, the nocturnal 
with tlw huge mountain chain of the Rhipteans in the ewreme north, 
the diumai in the south. Of the cold, rainy, and dismal nocturnal side 
little was known. In tile south lay Ethiopia, Libya, and Egypt, whidi 
were already tolerably well known as tile lesuli of numeious voyages. 
TIic only regions about whidt really cenain knowledge etisted, how¬ 
ever, were the area round Troy, the Cyclades, Crete;, tl^ Pcloponnese, 
the cential and southern parts of Greece, and the Mediterranean roughlv 
as far as Sicily. This coniined space is all the more astonisliing brr -jniw 
wc have jusi seen a much more compielienrive knowledge dbrillcd 
from the old Hellenic legends. It appears that a great deal of this 
knowledge was lost in the turmoil that followed the invasion of Greece 
by ihe Dorians, tltai It vanished from the bright light of day into ilic 
semi-darkness of legend. 

By the middle of the eighth century sxx, however, the new lords 
of Hellas had reached the point of going to sea in their turn. We even 
know" the name ot one of the most successful shipowners and captains 
of this period: Colattts of Samos, who, appaiemly driven olf course hy 
persistent high winds, teached Taitcssus. Whether, as tradition avcis, 
be was die first Greek to land in die happy coumty of die 'Phxaceans' 
seems dubious. But Coixus tnitst have bom tlw most successful capiaJn 
on the Spam runi that is why his name has been so welt remembered. 

About the east, tlie Black Sea, Homer liad bctle information cidier. 
He knew of its existence, of coutse, and was fairly well acquainted with 
the coasts nearest to the Bosphorus. But on the Dardanelles lay Troy. 
Powerful princes r^xl the prosperous great diy, whose conneedems 
streidwd as far as Egypt and Babylon, as well as to Hellas, but whore 
specific domain must liavc been the trade witli the fertile lands round 
the Black Sea; a seaport as thriving as the more or less contemporaiy 
Tartessus, as splendid and powcrfiil as the seaports of Flanders and 
Italy were later. And just as the Canhagmians a diousand years bter 
closed the Straits of Gibraltar, so the Trojans denied foreign ships 
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entt^' to the Black Sea. It lias been conjecTun?d that the legend of tlw 
Sytnplegades, those fearful rocks of tlie Dardanelles which clapped 
together at short intervals, crushing any ships that happened to be 
between iliem, refers in legendary guise to the naked poll deal fact that 
no Hellenic sliip could pass througfi the straits unmolested. It has been 
surmised further that the whole Trojan war was, in realty, nothing 
else tiian the forcible eliminaiion of the Trojan blockade of the straits. 
This may or may not be so. There is no doubr, however^ that die early 
Greeks were already very much, concerned to ensure passage through 
the Dardanelles, By the time of the Greek settlement of die Black Sea 
littoral at tire btest, forts and strongholds wen: built along the straits 
in evident tecognition of the tact that a blockade of the Dardanelles 
would cut off com supplies from southern Russia. Tliere are a number 
of records of reckless speculation on the antique Com Exchange at 
Athens, in connection with wliicli the ‘ bullsV in order to drive up the 
price, circulated die rumour tiiat the straits were being blockaded. 
Hence we may well suppose ihai die Greek expedition to Troy had 
no dung wiiaisoever to do W'idi the rape of a beautiful woman, but was 
a bare-faced economic war pardcularly pretrily decked out by pro- 
paganda. 

How'ever that may be, the Black Sea did not become accessible to 
die Hellenes till towards the end of the eighth century a.c. Then they 
flung themselves vigorously into die new- area. They did nor go in 
blindly of course. By this time ihe Black Sea Itad ceased to be vdigiii 
territory. Tlie Assyrians and Phoenicians liad reconnoiired it long ago, 
as well as the Greeks living in Asia Minor; in particular, the sliippeis 
and merchants of Miletus, the Ionian seaport and metropolh on the 
Mxandcr, w'ere thoroughly well informed as to all the commodities 
obtainable along die coast of the Ponttu Axeinosy the inhospitable sen, 
as they called it. But only wlien Sennacherib of Assur brought Phoenicia 
under Ids sway was entry to die Black Sea opened to die Greeks. In 
quite a short time the coastlands of die Black Sea were Greek colonial 
leniiory. Tlw Pomot Axtinas became the Pontos EuxtinOfy ihe friendly, 
hospitable sea. 

Greek colonization proceeded in such an admirably planned sequence 
that one might almost think it based on careful preliminary bank 
inquiries in ^ modem manner. They first occupied Sinope, roughly 
in the middle of the Pontus coast, an ancient Phoenician mercantile 
centre with extremely probtablc runny fishing and vast smoking-works: 
an extensive preserving industry, as we should say. 

‘llic iiLXi blows were struck from die magnificent double harbour 
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of rhb city, which afTordtid ptoicctiori from botli the easterly gales that 
tote down from Asis, and from ilie equally feared west whids. Tiapesus 
(Trebizond) was founded as a liarbour for the dispardi of Anatolian 
ores and as a port of reshipment for old trade routes to the countries 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. At almost the same time diey took 
possession of the ancient Phasts on the Rion, of which we liave lieard 
quite a lot already—not so much on account of the gold whicli w:as 
still washed down from die mountains, as because a much-used Indian 
caravan route terminated here, Tlic rate of interest on loan capital, on 
die so-called' sea-loons’ made available by financially strong mercantile 
houses to efildent captains, amounted in iieUas at this period to )0 per 
cent; the import duty placed by the modier country on Pontic goods 
ranged between 15 and 17 per cent. But diis was easily earned in 
Sinope, in I'mpcaus, and in die Greek colonial towns on the Caucasus. 
Hence tliey were all enormously wealthy and —as far as the Greek 
tongue reached—a byword for tltcir barbaric display of magnificenice 
and dieir unbridled luxury. 

Scarcely a century passed before the Black Sea Greeks found out 
that there was a second caravan route leading from the interior of 
Asia. It ended on die River Don; here too an unending si ream of precious 
Slant's, gold, silk, and furs poured into the liands of the merchants, 
'riiis nas reason enougj) to bring tile north coast of the Black Sea under 
Greek inilucjice as well. Tlius the town of Tanais arose, midway 
between Rostov and Taganrog, a vast camvansetai in wliicli all dw 
languages of Asia mingled with the elegant Greek. .Almost simul¬ 
taneously, the biggest Greek city on the nonhem littoral of the Black 
Sea was developing at the Dniester estuary : widc-stcctchiiig Olhk, 
which had become prosperous and powerful through die com trade. 
Both Hellas iicfself and the Greek coasthinds of Asia .Minor gradually 
became to over-populated that they were no longer capable of feeding 
themselves. In the fourth century fertile Attica was drawing some 
9^3,000 bushels of wheat aimually from the Black Sea zone, mom than 
30 per cent of its consumption. In other pans of the Greek countryside 
the situation was worse still. There dtc population had turned exclusively 
to olive planting or pure market gardening, so diat in fifth-cemury 
Athens fresh figs, grapes, violets, etc., could be bought in midwinter, 
all from hothouses, but not an ounce of com. The northern Pontic 
coast soon become the gnmary of the Helliaiic world, and immediattly 
all diosc features of monopoly position developed wlticli are known 
to us from the present It produced solely fur expon—f/ti/rcf* was 
the technical rapression— wluch meant that the Scyiliian husbandman 
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gicw W'hcat aJunt iinii nothttjg efic. He planted a few acres with 
crops adequate for his own use. Tlie wheat to wltich he devcied the 
major portion of his lajid was for the foreignm; it trant to dealers at 
Olhia» and wiiat die Scythian obtained for ic he spent on aJJ sorts of 
luxury commodtiies, 

Greek wine first amongst diese. To be sure, the Scytluans diem- 
selvcs had an alcoholic beverage which they brewed from marc's milk; 
but the sweet, iwavy Greek wine was better. To dilute this gift from 
god widi water, after the western custom, was a crime t For his part, 
the Greek landing on the Pontic coast from Attica observed with a 
sliudder dial wine was here drunk nfiai* Thereafter the expression 
'Scytliian boozing' was used ihroughout the whole Greek world to 
descrifatr barbaric immoderation. 

Aparr from this, Greece iiad nothing against the barbarians, and 
Plato as well as Isocrates and Eratosthenes expressly declared diur it 
was unjust to divided mankind into Greeks and Barbarians, and iliat 
die designation Greet was an indication only of a man's culture, not 
of liis racial origin. 

All rhe same, they too were thoroughly disgusted by the fact that 
die Black Sea Greeks wore long trousers, just tike die Scythian or 
Persian barbarians. Er is well known that tliis article of dothing was 
regarded as extremely objectionable tn antique Europe, and again and 
again we find very disapproving references to it in Greek literature. 
Of course, the Greeks of tlit mother country lived in a more clement 
climate than their cousins in Asia Minor and on the Black Sea, with 
their frequent icy winter gales. To this is added the fact that long 
trousers were an invention of equesirian peoples, those very equestrian 
peoples with whom the forefetlieis of the liighly culcured I lellenes had 
undergone such painful experiences in the early war-chariot period. 
The Greek aversion to trousers was, therefore,' manifestly a kind of 
hereditary instinct. For the bow and arrow were as nnich despised and 
proscribed as trousers. Euripides still put into the mouth of the heto of 
One of his tragedies the words;' No one yet evinced manly courage as 
an archer, oowardly arrows are his weapons and his art is l%ht,’ 
Alexander the Great was the first to employ arcliers. Bows and arrows 
were weapons of Jus cavalry as well, and naturally all the mounted 
sections of his army wore long trousers. 

The Greeks also settled very early in five western Mediterranean. 
The firsT town to rise, in circa yij b.c., was Kyme, bter CunuE, the 
motlier-ciiy of Naples. This was followed in circa 6 w B.C. by Massilia 
on the Rhone estuary, the modem Marseilles, and tlie Mediterranean 
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liuonil w3ij Eiimmtd with a border of fiourisliing Greek settlements 
light down TO the Stratt of Gibraltar* Nice, formerly Nic$a, and An¬ 
tibes, called Anti polls by the Greeks, are of Hellenic ori^n; SO are 
Ampurias and Rosas in Spciitt, Reggio, Taranto, Sybans and Croton 
in south Italy, and Syracuic in Sicily. Tile Greets even crossed to 
Africa. Sailing from Thera, they established themselves in Barca, the 
capital of Cyrenaica and terminus of the old Alrican trade roads. For 
n^V iialf a millennium the Meditcnanean is'as a mare graeuin, a 
Greek sea, and throughout the whole of this period tltc spiritual link 
between the colonies and the home country remained unbroken. 

Of course, there had been trade W'tth these countries long before it 
came 10 die planting of official colonies, Tliicre can be no doubt that 
the western basin of the Mediterranean was at an early stage as familiar 
to die Greek mariner as its eastern section. Hence there can be no ques¬ 
tion of Corfu, w'here many writers have placed the Homeric land of 
tltc Phaacians, having been the ’western limit of the Greeks' geo* 
graphical horizon. It is equally twnsensica] to assert that Scylla and 
Chary bd is, those two terrible monsters of the deep—probably danger¬ 
ous whirlpools—which Odysseus escaped by the skin of his teeth, 
'were situated in the Snails of Messina, They are to he sou^, tatJier, 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and it is highly sigiuikant dial Strabo 
already declared: 'Homer portrays the voyages of Odysseus in sudi 
fashion as to make die ma;ority of diem take place in the Atlantic 
Ocean.' 

Numerous tluck tomes have been written on ibis question. Whereas 
modem geography, starring 'with Alcicandcr von Humboldt, who deems 
the island f>f Ogy'gia to be Madeira, takes the view tliai a great part of 
Odysseus's adventures oocurred in the ocean, classical philology is a 
great deal more hesitant- But even Wikunowitn-Mocllendorff has 
emphasized that the Ogygtan isle of Caljpso must undoubtedly have 
lain in tile open ocean, since its un-Greek name, derived from the 
Semitic pgfgt a drclc, Le. a circular current, denotes an CHteank isbnd. 
If we .igrire with this derivation, iiowever, then the land of the 
Phatacians must also be souglit beyond die Pillars of He miles, pro¬ 
bably in the liispano-Briiish bronze paradise ol Tartessus, of w'hitdi 
’ac have already spoken. Tlien there is no need to ask where tbe mist- 
cnsliroudcd, sunless land of die Cimmerians lay. It cijjj only liave Iain 
in (he rionli, under ihe same skies beneath which tiic cosily tin was 
found: some where in Brittany, on the way to the CaitlceriJes^ to the 
tin-tnines of CanvaalL 
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Some four himdied years haue since the last liand was pm 

to rhe fashioning of the Homeric epics, i iomeE has long since become 
a Greek cl-O^ic, wiiose works are publicly declaimed eveiy four years 
ar the Panaiherisea by order of the Smte and read by ^hool-children as 
textbooks in religion and Iiistory. Quotations ixom Homer are in 
mry mouth; he has become an iniegral part of public and private 
life. 

Tlien one fme day in the year 44^ b.c, there appears in the Athens of 
Pericles wltichj mth in hundred diousand inhabitants, lias become the 
largest dty of Greece, a very elegant foreigner in Ids fifties, a colaniaE 
Greet from Halicarnassus in Asia Minor, one whom arroganT Athens 
regards a Mialf-Greck^ a semi-barbarian with Carian blood in his 
veins from his fathcr^s side. This man, a cenain Herodotus, who ts, 
after alh not entirely a noneniiiy, for liccoinesof agood familyand iias 
travelled w^idely’ — being personally acquainted with Egyp^ Persia, 
Arabia^ Gyrene, die Black Sea lands, Sicily^ and Italy—boldly demands 
permission to give a public reading on the Agora, the oifidal meeting 
place of Atliens, of a few daa piers from his lecenily completed liistorica] 
wTjrk. Public readings of this kind have taken place frequently during 
the last tew decides. But diey have always been of poetic^ or at least 
dramaiic, works; and it lias often happen^ tliat such a little dung as a 
clumsy fold of ihe cloak, and even more an odd word or unsatisfactory 
delivery, has set die crowd laughing. 

Herodotus knows tvhat be is about, how^ever. The main theme of 
his lustorical work, which covers the last three hundred years, is tlie 
Persian war—in ihe eyes of Hellas a tyrannica] attempt by Persia to 
swallow up the Greek fatherland. This attempt came to nauglir. The 
whole affair, hicluding Thermopylae, Salamcs, and Plat^a, took pboe 
some forty years ago. But every many's Iiean stilt beats fasicr when 
someorre speaks of these heroic events* 

And Herodotus speaks of them; very elegantly^ veiy wittily, with 
a bint of irony. He does nor simply denigrate die adversary and foreign 
ways and customs. Such a naive approadi would not have satisfied tlte 
Athenians. He begins wrirh the declarationt *My task is to recemn; 
l^ends/ True 10 hb avow^ed dm and taldng full account of hb au- 
dienro^ he presents exotic adventures, cbaracter sketches, anecdotes^— 
and from the narnition of historic happenings there emerges a romance 
of geogmpliy, so gnppingly told that the Aiitcniatis hold ilidr breadi 
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and finally give vent to a boundless ebthusiasnu As hononirium for Hs 
recitation they fix the immense sum of sixty thousand dmciimas—no 
mean emolument for a time m which a whole family could live com¬ 
fortably on one drachma a day and a one-family liouse cojft approxi¬ 
mately five thousand drachmas I 

But, as we modems can confirm if we forget the dtsmal expecienceg 
of out sdtool days and take a fiesh look, at old Herodotus after all 
these years, it was wellnsamed money! For this magnificent travel 
journalist can sxtll serve as a model, and tlie standard he set is not 
always readied today. Homer and Itis age already ilioug^it it worth¬ 
while to spice their historical narratives with geographic and ethno¬ 
graphic commenis. But for Herodotus geography became the very 
kernel of world history and Itistorical writing. For the first time in the 
West, the canh and its discovery were described for their own sake. 
For the first time, a Emopean journeyed across land and sea, over 
disiances tliai astonish us, for no other reason than to explore the 
world. For most of w hat Herodotus reports lie had seen for himsclfi 
where that was not possible he used the reports of picked audioritics, 
after sifting tiicm critically. He trav'ctlcd personally through wfide 
areas of Asb and north Africa, His gaze to the east reached as far as the 
Caspian Scat in tlic west he looked out a considerable distance beyond 
the Pillars of Herojles, Sarmaria and Scythia, which a Qttle while btfore 
had been Jegendarj' names in stories, were solid concepts to liirn. He 
tells of the Tin Islands in die dim nordi as vividly as of AJiica and ita 
dncuitinavigaiion by Necho. He stands thrilled at the foot of tlie huge 
ruins of the Tower of Babel, which were still extant in his day. In 
amazement he tells posterity of the colossal pyramids of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, of the infinite breadth of the world; he was a vigorous 
supporter of Pyihagoras't teodung that die eanh is a sphere. Hb dJs- 
covt'rieti and voyage* of exploration definitivdy completed the world 
picture of the ancients and it was he who conveyed this world picture 
to us. All later explorers have, in one way or another, started from his 
findings. Herodotus, upon whom Aristotle also leaned, remained an 
undbpuied authority until far into the .Middle Ages; and our own day 
has only sutseceded in endorsing most of his statements, 

How reliably intormed Herodotus w-as, even as to details, despite 
the occasionally legend-Uke tone of hb reports, is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing example, the elucidation of which we owe to ibc scholarship 
and acumen of tlie Germati geographer, Richard Hennig. HerodonS 
speaks at length of a trade route from die Black Sea to die north, it 
led, be reports, from Poiiius in a notth-casteily direebon across the 
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Don to tile Vofgi and along tlilt river to Scloiius^ a sown of fur Dadet^ 
and tiappen at junction of the Kama. 

From here the road continued in a nonh-<a$rerI)r direction through 
desolate country actors the Urals to Siberia and tiu-ough the D/ungsrian 
Gate to the central Asian plaicau. Up to this point land and people 
were fairly well known. * For in part Scythians go to tins place, from 
whom ir is easy to obtain inforraaciOD concerning it, in part Greeks 
from Olbia and the various trading places on the Pontus.' A littk 
fartlier to the isast lay tlie Nortlusm Ocean. Tlte winter there lasted for 
eiglit months, during six of which the people hibernated. There was 
much gold in this region, but the gold was guarded by griffins, which 
were reputed to scratch it up out of the ground *and to watdi over it 
wiili tlie same strange cupidity with which men steal it'. 

At iiist sight it does not look as though much could be made of tliis 
story, which presumablygocs back to some andent and Jong-vanished 
tradition; tOr a long rime Herodotus’s account of this casicto Asiaiic 
trunk road was considered pure fable. Only gradually did it transpire 
that the route Ite described teally did exist. Indeed, it W'as travelled rill 
far into the Middle Ages. But even at an early period it is unlikely tiiai 
Pontic merchants normally crossed the Urals. Most probably it liap- 
pelted on rare occasions only tliai one or two of them pressed on beyond 
their usual stopping potnr and so came to hear stories of the goldfields 
on the Mortlinm Ocean, in which truth and fiction were interwoven. 
Von Huiziboldt put forward the conjecture that Herodotus's strange 
tale refeiTcd to tlie goldtields on the upper Yenisei and in tlie Altai 
Mountains; at the rime, how'cver, liiis was pure guesswork totally 
unsupported by factual evidence. Only today do wc know that 
Humboldt's hypoiiicsls was correct and that Herodotus must really 
have received fiome vague information conccTTting Siberia. 

Excavation has now disclosed lilat the auriferous regions of western 
Siberia were oncie tlie centre of an astonishingly lii^ly ev'olvcd oreliaic 
culture. In pankular, die existence of manifold and lively commercial 
relations bciwrecn the Puntus region and western Siberia in tooo a.c, 
lias been tncomesiably cstablisli^. So Herod oius's obscure report of 
an ancient north-easterly trade route rests upon facts. Numcrotis finds 
have confirmed it. In 1912 some forty very valuable pieces of silver 
work of ancient Pontic origin, wliich luid probably come to Siberia 
in exchange for furs, were unearthed near Vekaierinr^tBd-Sverdlovsk. 
These investigations were crowned some years later by a fimlier early 
historical find in tlie vicinity of Uiga, the capital of Mongolia. Tlie 
opening oi'sotne old tornhs leveakd, alongside costly silk garments of 
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the Han dynasty (ciVce xoo 8.c,}^ various Scythian woven ^rics iti an 
excellent state of pKservation, vi’liich could only tiave been manufac- 
turcd on the Black Sea and demonstrated how world-wide were the 
trade routes whicli—so long ago—girdled die earth. 
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Herodotus too we must unfortunately leave heliiitd us, altbou^ 
there b much more to tell of him and liis gripping survey of world 
events, w'Kicli b as thrilling as any news-neL For round the edge of the 
screen peeps the powerful figure of the Marseilles explorer and economic 
expert^ Pyilieas—tlie first southerner of whom we know for certain 
that lie visited the remote, eerie seas of the nordi, the desolate lands of 
misty darkness, the fungles of mouldering primeval forest, at Ids own 
resolve and for the sake of exploration. 

Wc have already hea rd that the Straits of Gibraltar were closed from 
about ^)o 0.C. by north African trading groups and the Carthaginian 
navy aalng on their behalf. We leami further that this tv's® done less 
on account of Gartliagcs mercantile interests in Britain than to protect 
tile seaway to die Atlantic islands. Nonetheless, tile nonliem Xm 
Islands were ol considerable interest because of their gold deposits. 
For the southern European metcantile conccctis there was the added 
consideratitm that the north was also the home of amber. Massilk Imd 
established outposts as far as Ascibutgium on tlie lower Biune, and it 
is not impossible tliat a good deal of information about the countries 
round the Bay of Heligoland liad ^tered back through these ctiannels. 
But this w'ill not have been enough for the Mossiliot big businessmen. 
People who go to the colonies are usually distingiuslicd by ptacricsd 
abilities, ratlier than by scientific knowledge. Tlie former were good 
tmou^ to plant colonies and tun iliem prohiably; the latter were now 
needed in order lo exploit their resources on a more ambitious 
Not only today but at all periods times liave arisen when tile 
of industiy dtanked God for scientists whom, if occasion arose, they 
could send titrougli hell and high water. 

Tlie acute competition between the rising pon on the Rhone and 
the long'establblii^ power of Canbage rendered it Impeiaiive to obtain 
mote detailed information about die gold and amber lands of the north. 
In 325 8.C,tlierefore,Pyibcas,ageogniplrer wholiad already trade a name 
by his voyages to tlie Atlantic Ocean and his numcratts books on 
astronomy, was put at ibe bead of this enterprise, die main atm of 
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whidi may liavie been to reconnoitre Britain and thie amJjcr districts 
of the Gulf of Metuonis (Bay of Heligoland). 

Tlie Carthaginian blockade of the Straits of Gibraltar made it 
impossible to start out on the sea rourei tvhtdi, trith a little lock in the 
Bay of Biscay^ represented a more agrctmblc and, for bom seamen tike 
the ^iassiliots, more accustomed way of making the foumcy<^ Tlie land 
route tiirou^i Gaid was handy enough, however; it had been used by 
the metal convoys of Maxseilles firms ever since the sea toufe had been 
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blocked. It led first along the Rhone, nimcd off Jn the region of the 
present-day St, Etienne sur Loire, and ran from there, in about thirty 
days’ mardt, to Corbilo, the embarkation harbuur on die Atktniic 
coasif wliich Itad already disappeared in Catsar’s time and may have 
Iain in the vicinity of present-day St, Nasaine. There the r^ task 
began. 

A very great task and an equally great solution! Pytbeas's prime 
concern was no doubt to ascertain whether Britain, or Albion as the 
remote country of mists was called by tile Massiliots, was an island 
or a part of die maJtiknd that jutted out to tlie nordi. Furtlicr, the home 
of nurtiiem gold was to be explored in greater detail, while an excursion 
to ilic completely unknown amber country rhar must tie somcwfcn 
farther east was also on the programme. Finally, Pytheas seems also 
to iiave intended to continue the study of the tide pniblem, wJiidt lie 
had commenced ycarsi ago on the occantc coast of Spain. The acjcom- 
plisbmcnt ot ali these tasks demanded consideiable time. Thus the 
ctreumnavigation of Britain took a full forty da vs. Three hundred 
years later Strabo stated dial Pydieas had roomed England on fooi. 
Since die latter's own records liave unfortunately not come down ro us 
and only about a do/icn sources are known whidi go hack directly to 
Pyrheas’s great work On tfie Ocean, tlierc is no means of telling whether 
be ever set foot in Britain. Neverilielcss, ii ia very probable; the whole 
of Caesar's knowledge of Britain was probably acquired and umisttiitted 
by die Greek csplotet. The tide phtmomenon, unfamiliar to the sons 
of the Mediterranean, must certairiily liave been studied by 

Pytheas in tW deep estuaries of the l^glish rivers. The movement of 
ebb und flow is panicularly strong on tlic whole coast of the British 
Isles. In the Bristol ClianncJ it quite regularly attains a drfficrcnce of 
height of i3 feet, a plicnomenon tliat must certainly have caught 
Pytlicas’s attention. It is noteworthy tliat it already occiitrcd to Pytlieas 
to link ihe alternation of the tides with the moon. At all events, ,'^tiua 
of Antiocli States; ' Pytheas asserts that the flood tide is caused hv ilw 
wardng, the ebb tide by tlie waning moon.’ 

There can be little doubt that Pytlicaa also included die Shetland 
Islands in bis investigations. It tiiay be surmised that it was here he 
added to Ids dn^ther brilliant enterprise a particularly outstanding 
achievement: a six-days' sail across die open North Sea to the land of 
'Diule, considered by die ancients uhima Thole, ilie nortliertj lerrainar 
rion of tile world. Of diis lijglily venturesome journey there exist a 
whole setks of later accounts, which doubtless go back to IVthcas'a 
own reports. Thus Phny states in the first century a.d, : 
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The oucffimiist all knowti biaib is Thuh. A( the uwc of rfw sokricc, 
when tlia sw p^ses through ilie ^gn dF tlis there mre no ni^us there^ 
fn winter ilnf day Luts wJy a ilion ttme^ whereas the nights are very loi^- 
Many people ev'etr assm dial dtis is the case for six montlti widiouL 
mEemiptioiL 

And two hundred years brer the geographcf Solinm iidds, obviously 
from even greaier knowledge; 

From the Orcadcs to Tlmle is five days* and five nights*^ saiL Despite its 
northerly posirion^ Tliulc h fmilt and ridi In Lue-ripenirtg fruits. From the 
begkming of spring onward the inhaHtonis live wtdi their caitle. They feed 
on milk and vegetables, but store up die fruits for tlie winter* 

It is impossibfc [o he ah^lmely certain^ from tlie few indtcarions 
Cretan t, which of our modero counmes was Tliule, Fritjof Nansen^ 
however, has proved with a prabahility botderJng on cerEointj^ ihot 
Pytheas's smtements can only apply to Norway, and to central Norw'ay 
at approximcitclY ^4^ N*, roughly tn the area of die TrondJijem Fjord* 
Tlie fact dm Norway is joined to the mainland, w^hereas Thule was 
deemed an island, U of no significance, since Scandinavia wras lield to 
be an isbnd long after the beginning of the Christian eta. 

Tile texts cited cannot, utifortunately, aiford any idea of die full 
extent of die infotmiiion futnidied by Pydicas. TIic lasting effect of 
his book on die Ocean can, howwer, be tnfetted n Thus, 

for instance, Tacitus reports in his CcrT^iania; 

Beyond rite Gutones [Teuiou^?] lies anodter tei, j sluggkh tuas^, alinou 
fnotjoules$^ Tlujr the lerreilrtal disk b endrcled and enclosed by this sea is 
confirmed by tin: iact \lut die last gleam of the peering sun endures with such 
hrtglitness till tlie following sunrise that it causes the stars to pde ^ ^. ^n:ie 
world—on xliis point rumour speaks the truth—reaches so tWand no farther 

This is a first vague report of the Arctic Ocean mingled widi sea- 
men's tales of the ice-g!eam, dtat strange li^r whidi slunes over ihc 
wide expanse of the iiie-fietcls, repeatedly desi^hed by AictIc voyagers. 
All these pieces of informaiioti undoubtedly go back to Pytheas* Only 
tbrougli him, it may he assurned, did the knowledge of an ice-bound 
northern sea teach southern Europe^ 

We Itave no idea how tong Pythcas remained in Thule* Probably 
be rerumed from there to Britain, continuing the circumnavigation of 
the latter in a southerly direction. Passing through ilie Smuts of Dover, 
he puslted on easew^ards 10 the amber lands. At this point his cnTerprbe 
assumed its spcdal signihcaiioe* Pythcas Is the first soudiemer known 
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to have teached Germany by ;»ea. 1 te is also tite firsr to (utve left a dc^ 
tailed account of lire voyagie. 

We liave alieady mentioned ihm for many centuries amber was one 
of the most $ought>after conimoditles imported from die countries of 
the Hyperboreans. Known ^^detiron by the GreckS) the easily worked, 
warmly lustrous, sweei^smclling stone rapidly acquired a vogue as die 
most highly-prized raw material for the manufacture of all kinds of 
{t^as d'aru Regarding ihe genesis of amber, liowevcr, tlic ancienis, as 
we have already heard, yielded to the most bizarre notions. To test and, 
if necessary, correct these notions was patently one of Pythcas's diief 
commercbl tasks. It seems already to liave been known than amber 
oGcurred principlly on the North Frisian Islands and the west coast 
of Schleswig-Hobiein* Tlut it was also to be obtained irom the Baltic 
appears to liave remained tmknown in western Europe for several more 
ccnniries. Pythcas certainly succeeded in reaching the amber dismcis. 
He probably did not get any farther, liowevcr; in particular he cannot 
have gone beyond Cape Stagen. 

All die same, dial was quite enough to elucidate die problem of the 
genesis of amber, and we may suppose tluT Pythras's report was of 
the greatest interest to bis contemporaries. Pliny says on the subjea: 

Pyiheas reports lhai tlic Guioiies [Teutons? J, a people of Germany, lived 
on an itstmnum — a streieh of tidal coasi' —naiiied Meiuonis teaching I$,000 
stades from the Ocean; from here the bland of ALaltis [Heligoland] was a 
day odshorc. In spring ainber was washed up by ihe sea on this bland. Ii 
was an cjectum of die oirdlcd sea, which ihenauvist used in place of fitvwood 
or sold to ibcir titighbourt, the Tetitpns... It is ortain ihat h b fonned on 

die bLutds of die Nonh Sw and is vailed ghtnnt by tlw Gennwis_But 

it is formed by pith oozing out of pine trees; just as rubber forms on tlicirj* 
trees, so resin fomw on pines. It wells fonh from the trees in consequence 
of dirir excess of sap, i*! condensed by the cold or by ibe cfiect of the sea¬ 
water, when tlte rising spring (ietc sweeps it aw ay from the islands. In any 
rase, it is washed ashnre and b so light tliat it seems to float in flie water and 
not to sink to die botmm. TJuit it Is a tree-sip was also believed by our 
Ibrefadiers .. . That it realty comes from a tree of the pine family is proved 
by the tcsiiMiiis odemr -which arises when it is nibbed and the fact that, w'lien 
ignired, it bumsandsmelhsractly Itkea torch ,. .Tlrai iris indeed originally 
i^ded in a fluid state, is at rested by certain objects coiuiiined in its Imerior 
and visible through its immpareni substance, sndi as anti, gnats, and 
lizards; for there is no doubt that these adhere lu die rsirin whilst ir is siitl 
fresh and remaio enclosed within it after it lias set laird. 

As can be seen, Pliny’s information was suhstanmnlly cottect; lie 
may be Ibrgiven for noi Imving luard of either the Yoldia Sea drea 
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I ijOOQ nor the Aitcylus Sea circti Hooo nor yet of itie Lttorma 
Period to about 500 b.c.^ ft hick played a part in die devcloptnem of 
amberj since all these seas, wliiclj contained ike petrified resiTi in their 
deptlis^ ha\"e only been redisco vexed and cartograpliicilly recon- 
smicied by conteniporary geologists* 

By wbai route Pytlteas tetumed from die amber lands to Afassilta 
we do not knowp Probably lie rook rke land route again because of ihe 
Carthaginian blockade—most likely to tlie great north-cast amber road 
leading from die Hamburg region via the valleys of the Illune and tile 
Moselle to the Bkone and thence to Massilia^ since Goo B.c, this road 
had begun to take the place of the one loiding to the nortkem Adriatic, 
at least tor traveller^ lieading for che western Mediterranean. But 
evidence is totally lacking* SincC;, in our tertns^ Pyrheas was a com-' 
merdal spy, who would liave had slion shrift if the Cartliagiiiians liad 
got hold of him^ the Council of Mo^silia undoubtedly took great pains 
to prevent Ills life and work from attracting public attention. Tins no 
doubt explains why we know practically nothing about him, and It 
must Itave been the dim lialf-ltght cost upon liim by this oilidal reticence 
that caused Greek antiquity to brand him an a^-Har and bra^art, 
an 'itn£f pseudJsmti^* as Strabo put it. Certainly vciy unjustly! For 
there is no doubt thoi he was one of the ntost impoftont gcograpliffs of 
all dme» The loss of his book O/i fir Occu^, which must have lain for 
many years in die secret ardiives of Massilia^ is therefore extremely 
regrettable^ For many centuries passed before explorers were again 
found m whom ahihry, information, and desire for knowledge were 
combined with sudi favourable extemal condnions* Pyiheas seems to 
have been no nitTrliant, but a scholar living in poor circumsiances. 
Nonetheless, as the son of a distinedy mercoruile dry, he sufficiently 

conversant wtdi tbc commercial outlook 10 be capable of solvmg coO' 
nomic problems. On die other Itand, lie did not expend his energy on 
purely material considerations. His voyage ro ThulCt whose immediate 
commercial signihcancc to tlw ancient world b quite unknown, ^cems 
to have been undemken primarily for sdenijfic purposes. Tliis is 
suggested by the fre<iuen^ witJi which Pydjem took bearings in order 
to ascertain his geogFaphical positiotL But however that may be, it is 
cenain that be considenibly expanded the w orlil-picture of classical 
iiniiqiiJiyH He rendered die world services for which ji owes him more 
itiajiks than he ever reedved. 
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At roughly the same time as this immense expansion of the geo¬ 
graphical horizon to tlie north was taking place from the western 
Mediterranean^ a deep penetraricn into die mysterious obscurity of the 
Orient was being made ^m its eastern basin: India was added to the 
geographical knowledge of the West. 'Flu? first mention of tile far-away 
wonderland in clasidcal litefatme is to be found in Hecacseus circtt 
500 B.c, Since, as a Hither Asian Ionian, Itc cannot pronounce an *h\ 
he calls the Hindus Iruhii and this Ionian expression has found its way 
into every Euretpean language. It is to this peculiarity of an ancient 
Greek dialect, and to Coltimhus’s geogiaphic error, that the American 
Indians also owe die name later bestowed on iJiem by the Old W^orltL 

Homer has niamfestly never Iteard of India, alihougti right at the 
beginning of the Odyss^ he speaks of dtcEdiiopiansof the sunset and 
those of ilie sunrise: die Oravidians of India it has been conjectured, 
thougit not very convuictngiy. Strabo remarks ironically that if Homer 
liad known of India he would never have omitted to have die heroes of 
his Od^'tsty sail thither. Tlie world known by hearsay tfTHomcr did 
not extend farther to the south-east than the Red Sea and the beginning 
of die Indian Ocean. Even the Arabs he only mentions briefly along 
widi Libyans and Phcenicians. Many centuries bter, a man like Herodo¬ 
tus still knew only die eatreme north-west of India, and even that only 
from sccotidbati(i reports. It remained for .Alexander the Great to 
initiate the conquest of India by the white man with his 
march to die Hindu Kush and die Indus. 

Alexander’s basic purpose Is dear, 'fhough the primary aim of his 
attack on the Persians—^Europe's first great blow against the Asian 

ihrcai in the east alter the long detensive stttigglGs of the Gredcs_ 

was to destroy die Persian naval base in Phoenicia, he must have felt 
compelled to advance beyond this and strike the bean of the Persian 
Aclixmenid Empire. 'Tins lie did when, in the amumn of 551 b.(i, 
after the victory of Gaugatnela, he occupied the Persian administrative 
centres of Babylon and Sosa. Perhaps Alexander hoped this w*ould lay 
the whole of Asia at his feet- But he wlto fi^us against the East fights 
i^ainst space. It avails liini nothing to get a few nodal points of trade, 
travel, or industrial production imp his lands. He mus t subjugate space 
itself. 

But what did the space into wltidi Alexander now liad to advance 
look like? 
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No one hod ilie sU^cest inkling. No one could g>ve Alejcjnder n 
picture of India tliai wa$ even liall' true. This must he made abundantly 
clear, because tve are aJt inclined to succumb to the seduction of maps 
and tacitly io assume that, by and large, Alexander luut exactly tlte same 
notions of iksia as ourselves. Hliere is no question of this Iiot^ever. 

Wlien die great king launched his campaign t^iitst die Persians in 
J34 B-c., he Ti-as operating at the otiisel in districts vefl known to die 
Greeks. Their geographic knowledge even extended as far as Arbela 
and Gaugameb, ■where the decisive battles were fcrughi. Tliey were 
regions known of old and mucli sung, and the *fiematists' —the scien- 
tihe detachments of his general staiT: historians, surveyors, cartogra¬ 
phers, engineers, and army doctors—had little to do at first, 

Widi the invasion of the tableland of Iran the problems began. No 
<me could answer even the prime questions of how land and sea were 
distributed in these unknowm eastern regiuns and whether they would 
come Eo the end of the world. It was known in Greece at this period 
that dicre was a sea someW'here to the south of Persia, ■v^'liirit had been 
perfunctorily designated the ‘Erythriean Sea'. Tiie Euphrates and 
Tigris were also known of course, and dial iJiese two ancient rivers 
flowed out into the Persian Gulf. Tlie latter's northern baV's were known 
and also a hint of the Red Sea, called by the ancient world the Arabian 
Gulf. It was further coniectured that these two areas of water joined 
somewhere in the deep soudi. But whether die Erythrxan Sea was an 
inland sea, because Africa and Asia curved round and combined in one 
immense bnd mass far south of the equator — or whether it w-as in fact 
the Ocean, which the ancients believed to form a closed circle round 
the OiAoufiuini—^ii unknown. Alexander himself, as we know, 
assumed the Ertthrrean Sea to be a relatively insignificant depression, 
similar to the Ca.spian Sea, A lar^ pmportion of his decisions rested 
on this conviction. 

’Hic exact trutli about the Caspian was equally doubtful to Alexander 
and liis age. Tlic andent Greek geographers had unanimously assumed 
that this remarkable stretch of water was die micnie southern tip of a 
vast bay thrust into .\sb by the Northern Ocean. Tliis conception was 
vigorously contradiaed by Herodotus and Aristotle. Both held the 
opinion tliat the Caspian could only be an inland sea. .^Jesandtr also 
inclined to this view, tliough he supptwed tliat tliU largest inland water 
of the earth extended as far as the region of the Sea of Azov, He did not 
obtain cenitude until 330 B.c.,wlifin he stood onihcsouilusmslioreoftlie 
Caspian in Hyrcania, the present Mazanderen. Here heascereained thar 
although tlierc were scalM clear proof that dm huge lake had onc^ 
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been |omed io ilic open sea—sea'^iish proper did not occur in it; from 
this lie quite rightly deduced that a link with the Northern Ocean liad 
existed ai some wry early period, bm dtat it had tong ceased to be—a 
conclusion tiot disputed by modem science. 

Hiem was an addiiiona] facror to be considered. According to die 
universal opinion, the Don, wluch flowed into the Sea o£ Axov at the 
old Greek colony of Tsnais, constituted the boundary between Europe 
and Asia. Tlie broad plains and the many nomadic tribes on the right 
bank of this river belonged to the West; everything to the left was Asia. 
No one knew the true course of the Don nor where it came from; 
perhaps from the nortli, perhaps from die east, or even in a wide arc 
from liw soudi. "Wlicn Alexander crossed the mountains of the northern 
Iranian border in 329 b.o^ when he forded the Amu-Darya, the Oxus of 
lilt' ancients, at Khojend and reached the Syr-Darya (Jaxartes), he 
believed that he was on the liithcrto unknown tipper course of the 
Dun, which patendy Rowed in a gteat curve round tlu; Caspian, 
thereby proving this water to be an inland sea and not an inlet of the 
Ocean. 

Up to this point we can foUow the reasoning of the great king of the 
Macedonians, Bui it becomes incompreliensible to us when-^iom his 
angle quite logically—'he deduces dial on tlu! Syr-Darya he has readied 
the froniict of .Asia, To undeisiand Alexander we must forget tlie 
modem Atlas^ We must simply hold fast to the 6ct that everything to 
the left of ilte Don was Asia, evcryilung to the riglit of it ascribed to 
Europe. It follows that anyone who readied die Syr-Darya and saw 
die heaven-sciuping mountains from wludi it Rowed, believing it to 
be die Don wliidi divided Europe from Asia, was inevitably convinced 
that everything to the left of this river was Asia and diai on the other 
side of its Rowing waters by Etuope. 

Hus is unintelligible to us, yet that was what happened. When 
Alexander of Maccdon reached the Syr-Darya he believed, and he hod 
reason to believe, that he was on the utmost borders of Asia. India 
alone remained to be overcome, then he find w'tm his battle with space! 

India alone: as unshakably systematic os a chess-player, Alexander 
sets his trcKips marching from Bokhara to India in the year 327 B.C. He 
follows uid caravan roads, ai whose junctions the Greeks establish 
lown^ of which Herat and Kan dollar stand today. He marclies down die 
Kabul V olley to die Indus. Delightedly hb divisions throw dtemselves 
into the cold, dear stream. All ^bcedo^ians can swim. They enjoy 
swimming and they don’t cate two hoots, especially here in Asia, what 
tlie Adienian intellectuals say about It I Suddenly ear-spliiting death 
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screams ring out across tSic untUJH rivet Ijtnds. Horrible demons drag 
theti comrades beneath the water, blood reddens the stteant, and the 
toaihsomc sound of snapping jaws and craddng bones violates the 
evening peace. 

Crocodiles? Thej* can*t bel Crocodiles ate only found in tJte Nile, 
Lite holy river of E^pt. These beasts ooettr nowlicrr else- Crocodiles? 

But it is mie; dicie they ore! Thar holf-suhmcrged log over there, 
shimmering green and yellow, utterly motionless, utterly dead, sud¬ 
denly moves! Crocodiles in India [ Has this foreign river some connec¬ 
tion with the Nile? Might it even bt one of the sources of the great 
andent river? Docs not the occurreoce of cidOodilcB furnish conclusive 
evidence iliat Africa and Asia really are linked somewhere in t h e 
south? 


TJiat ii'as liow Alettandcr and his army rook iL A few weeks later 
they came to the Hydaspes, the modem Jhclum* This river too was 
seetlung with crocodiles. Could tlicre be any doubt, with these mon¬ 
sters here as well? Now it was clear: the Indus and the Hydaspes were 
the secret sources of the Nile. Tlicre could be no doubt about it: the 
melting snows of the titanic mountains from which these two rivers 
flowed emitted the enoimous masses of water w'hich Old Father Nile 
poured out over his hanks year after year, 

Tliis was so patent tliai the problem of the Eryihnean Sea appeared 
to liavc been solved- It could only be an inland sea, scarcely huger rltan 
die Caspian. Tlie Nile flowed round it soniEW'here to the south, and if 
one sailed down the Hydaspes and die Indus one would be hound to 
come to the Nile. It this were correct it si ouJd be an easy mute by which 
to return with die whole army to Egypt and the Mediterranean. 

Ai first tills was just a passing thought. But when Alexander learnt 
that a bare lifetime before him Arraxentes III (358-337), ijic last gn^t 
ndcr in Persia, had planned to divert the Indus, which he too deemed 
to be the true source-river of iHc Nile, and so dry out die rebellious 
Egyptians and bring them once and for all to dicir biees, die Greek 
ting commanded hb admiral, Ncardiua, to set about building a fleet 
fonbwidi; lie also wrote home to his mother that he had discovered 
ihe sources of the Nile. 

As chance would liave It, this proud victory bulletin lay for a few 
^ys io the tent of his staff orderly oflioer. During these few days reports 
from Ids scorns, inforniation from tlw natives, and statemenrs by Indian 
prisoners of war mounted up, from which it emerged iliat none of the 
rivei% of the Punjab, neiiher the Indus, the Hvdaspes, the Acerines 
(Chenab), nor die Hypliasis liad anything to do with the Nile, but that 
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M of them flowed inio the 'Great Sea*, as the called the un¬ 

known expanse of water to the soutlL Alexander rapidly gtasiped ]iis 
mistake* Tlie letter to his mother cune badt Into die chancery^ and die 
king's proud bfsist of having discovered die sources of the Nile was 
erased. 

Alexander did not, however, revoke his order to Admim] Nearchus 
immediately to build a f!ee^ Fottunately not! Fora few weeks later he 
was to need those ships more urgendy than daily bread. Hus tnuispired 
at ihe moment when he reached ilie Hypliasis and lib troops mutimed 
and refused to folbw' their idolized king any ferdier. Tlicy had endured 
appalling hardslups during the bst few w-eeks* march. The tropical 
rains had set in, the matted primeval forest liad changed into a tangled 
morass; it was impossible to li^it a fire^ to dry one*s dungs or to eat 
in a manner even half belitting humans. But ihk was not the real reason 
for the mudny: all this they could have borne. A little laicr they bore 
the frightful loimeni of the tbirst-march through the Gedrosian desert. 
Then, however, they were going westwards, towards hotne. Ifcre on 
the Hypliash tJiey were 10 go fartJver to the soudt and [o die cast, 
torvards the edge of the world. That was too uncanny, and the army 
knew' W'hat it was that drew' their king! Beyond tliis river, said ihe 
natives, lived a people iliat possessed an extraordinary number of 
elephants. 

The Macedonians made tltie acquaintance of the elepliant when they 
had to fight diese forerunners of our tanks at Arbela and Gaugamela. 
They finally succeeded in bringing down these colossal beasts. But fear 
of them was srill in the army*s bones. ’Wliereas their king and leader 
was burning to find our more about dtis new, tactically so important 
w'capon^ they were in □ blue f unk. W^re they to advance once more 
against the trampling monsters? Must they once more Itear dieir 
comrades screaming m agony as they bled to deatli, transfixed by tlie 
beasts* rusks? Warch them picked up by the ierkin by sinewy iruntb, 
hurled through die air like weighde^ dolls, and dashed to pieces on 
[He nearerai rtx:k? 

No, no and no again 1 And the king lud to give way. 

Bitierly hurt, as though he had been betrayned^ Alexander ordered 
an about-turn. A bunch of desperate Macedonian peasants had made 
vrurld Lmtory. After die vast i^ances already covered by the King 
of the Pan-Hellenes only a short stietd^ separated liim from die realm 
of King Qiandragupta in the Canges lands, wlfich soon alter rose to 
magnificent heights and attained one of the pinnacles oflndiiin culniral 
adiievemenu Wliat a different couree hUtoty might liave taken if 
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Hellenic and Indian culture liad come at titat early point into tile ituitful 
contact f^hich tras esiabitshed soon after Alexander’s dcadt in the 
BactiUn kingdom of Sdeucus, one of the genends of Alexander who 
made themselves ‘independent ' after tltcir cliief's demise. 

But tills ^'as msniPestly not intended to be. By forced marches tlie 
Greeks reiunied to tbe Hydaspes. Tile king was full of gloomy thoughts 
and for the most pan kepi with die rearguard. One morning, bowevcri 
the artnv found him at die head of tbe molnie units which skirmished 
and reconnoitred aliead of the main body. I le had remembered the Beet 
which Nearchm was to build. If there was no Nile for him to sail down, 
if the Hydaspes and tbe Indus did not issue in the Erythnean Sea, if 
the natives' ’ Creat Sea' were the Ocean itself, then at least by sea lie 
would reach die edge of five w'orld I 

His head buzzing with new plans, feverish with impatience, the king 
w hipped his trusty followers forward. Foteigjit years they had marched 
wdih him this way and that across the world. For die Brst time in all 
these years they were going westward, towards home. Now with a last 
supreme effort the whole company adv^anced, in an mcredihly shon 
lime, to the Hydaspes, 

And sure enough, Ncarchus had kept Ids word. Tlierc rode the 
Beet; alleys for thirty oarsmen, oncyand-a-lialf-deckers, and cargo 
sliips. Good old Near^usl Rdiahle as eset! But now to die boats 1 
Man die oars I And downstream w ith Bashing bow-waw and whid<' 
swelled sails. 

Alexander’s 'BernalIsis' took careful notes of dus section of the 
Asian campaign. And some five hundred years later these notes lay on 
the desk of a Roman general, Flavius Arrianus (Arrian) of Nicomedia 
in Bithynia, who occupied hb leisure widi military Itistory and had be* 
come an Alexander specialist. Naturally, the fact tliat his great col¬ 
league had managed to get the whole of hb army un board ship greatly 
interested him. His report of this extravugani undertaking, which is 
extant and doubtless goes back to sources from Alexander's own day, 
ritow’s thb very clearly. 

Wlicn Alexander had made ready on rhe shore a great mimber of diirty- 
03 red Baileys, one-and-a-half-deckers, and cargo shiiis wttli a|] (he stores 
necessary for the army's voyage, he resobed to sail domi the IlydaspifS to 
the Ocean. Along the whole of ihe stretcli travelled by Aletaiider ti»e 
Hydaspes is about ao stades [i milesj wide. Bui uhere die 1 lyd3tpe^ jdw tIw 
Acesincs the river narrow's greatly. Ir becomes a torrent fid] of unpleasant 
rapid*. The water roan and rages so loudly dial die thunder of its wave# 
iimd ii g7«a{ way off ^ . « 
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W)]«i Attxandci- T^sched the Indu^ be pressed ofi at even greater speed. 
Me resolved to sail to dte point at which tills riv«- bsued jrito the sea, and 
scietned for this purpose his swiftest ships. Since those w^ho dwch on the 
Uinks fiiid ^11 fled^ he lacked guides^ which ntade the voyage extremely 
difftcuh. For iliis reason Alexander sent mobile patrols of in&nny into the 
imerior 10 caprute tndians who miglit serve as guides for die test q{ the 
iounic)% Wlicn they c^rne to a pboe at whidi iIm river widened to a breadth 
of MG stades a strong sea wind suddenly arose* TJie water became so rmigh 
ihar it was almm! iinpossible to raise the lower otirs our of die w^ves, Tlicre- 
fore tin? Greeks andiored tn a calm branch of the Iitdiis. While tliey w-cfe 
wailin^^ here for an irtiptm^roent in fluf wcathtrTi the tide ebbed and kft alj 
tile sltips high and dr^i'. Tliis U'as something Alexander's companions liad 
nev^er seen, and it fdled lllcm w^itli terror* wliich naiurally increased sdll 
funher w-lien the river rose whih the flow* and set ihc ship afloat again- 
The foliow'ing day Alexander sailed out through the estuary of the Indus 
on to the open sea* osiensibly to ascertain w'licther more Lind would emerge 
anyw^tiere, but in nsitity* I believe, so that he could say lie had sailed the 
Indian Ocean, 

Arrian's concluding remark to die eflect tltat pure ambition caused 
Alexander to sdl cut on to die high seas ts, of course, only partially 
jusiifted. For undoubtedly tlie Macedonian intended to ascertain whether 
tills vast sea, with its huge sand dimes and enormous tides, was really 
the Oictfr/mr, Of wbeiher bud would appear somewhere after all. It is 
pos^^ible that this %iDy4ige on the high seas aroused in him those ideas 
of surcrdiniy yf w^ltich PItiTardi later wTOte- Perhaps it was here that 
Ak^xander conceived the plan of subjtigiling tlte whole w'Orld endrcled 
by the Oct an. At all events, Plutaidi held the opinion that this was the 
reason for die king's cormimnd Ncafchus to reconnoitre the seaway 
from India ro the Persian Gulf- 

Sending the head of his navy back to Persia by Alexander 
himself mardied home along the a>ast, following a waterless desen 
track on w hich his army ^ulFeted agonies of thirst and heat. Even 
Arrian, w ho palms this appalling march through the deserts of Baludiis- 
liui in the liarshesl colours, deckres ii to liave been devoid of any 
militant signllkancc and undertaken solely out of a desire for know-^ 
ledge. 

Ukc this march through Ealuchiscan, Ncarchus's expcdittoti from 
tile Indus to the Tigris was purely a voyage of explorauon, widi the 
sole purpose of acquiririg further infonnatjon about the Indian Ocean- 
h k po^ible tltat the idea of glutting to know the seaway to India, as 
w^el! as the biidw-ays rectinnoiEied by Alexander himself^ may have had 
a background m powder politics, But it is more probable ihot the urge 
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to discovery 'A'as the piimatj’ motive. Piutareli explicitly states that 
Alexander considered this voyage of Nearehus mctely a oirtain-iaiser 
to even more amhitious enierpnses and intended, after tits aclmual*s 
leium, to ciretinjnavigate Airica. Whichever was behind it, power 
politics or a thltsi for knowledge, Neaicliijs's expedition remains a deed 
ihiit fonns a worthy appendage to Alexander’s own enterprises. 

Two centuries t^'orc NearcJjus, anotlier had sailed the same route: 
die Greek captain Scylax, who, at the oonamaiid of the Persian king 
Darius I 21-486 B.C.), likewise pursued die aim of recotuioiuing the 
coast from the Euphrates to die Indus and tiie northern part of the Red 
Sea. To be sure, men had been sailing across these seas for three thousand 
years; but official expeditions like those of Scybx or NearebuSt under¬ 
taken for purposes of exploration and with the avowed aim of ac<{uidng 
3 closer knowledge of the coast by occasional landings, had never been 
launched on this scale before. 

Perhaps Nearehus, who seems to have been on exceptionally con¬ 
scientious cliaraciei, might have brougln even more information home 
from his voyage if he had given freer rein to hh venturesome lielms- 
man, Onesicritus. On the other hand, Nearchus's reports ore of exem¬ 
plary reliability. He is the source for all tiis successors, and must be 
courted one of the most outstanding geographers of this epodi. Near- 
chus compiled a report of his voyage which has unfortunately been 
lost, but which must have been available to Arrian. It cannot be said 
from Arrian's presentation of them that Neaichus’s experiences were 
as hugely exciting as might have been expected. Tlie Greek seaman 
manifestly drew up lits report to Alexander on t)te basis of hii log;, he 
confined himself to noting, with pedantic exactitude, the numb^ of 
stades travelled each day, the anchorages, conformation of the coast, 
harbours, etc. Nevettbelesa, one of his cxpcriencea, an encounter witlt 
a shoal of whales, whtdt were till then unknown to die Greeks, is 
worthy ttf note, because the frightful excitement about dtese ‘ monsters', 
whidi siili sets Arrian’s narraiive atremble, makes it plain wliat a daring 
vetiiure such a long sea voyage must have been, even for people as 
used 10 the sea as die Greeks. Tlieir concern is, of course, nothing to 
the trepidation with whidt the Romans, conffrTned landlubbers, went 
to sea. Rut of this ptsently. Arrian recounts: 

In thin foreign $ea there live grear whales luidl nihet large fish, much bi^er 
than tn our Meditemnean, Scarchus tells of bis encounter Ti^ddi dim as 
follows: As we »t suit w« observed that in die sea lo the oisr of ua waiuf 
was blown nlofi, bs happens wiih a strong wliiriwiiiA Wc were terrified and 
adted our jiilot* what it was and wlienw: ii cinat Tlicy reiilled ihal ti was 
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caused by vhales, which uihabh this m. Our sdkin wetr so horrified that 
the oars fell iruin their hands. I went and spoke to ilitnn cttn}tir3gingly.i Tlien 
1 walked round the fleet and ordered cvciy steersman I met to steer straiglit 
at dte whales, exactly as jf duy were going into a naval battle. All the men 
were to row hard and with as much noise as possible, including yelU. Tlic 
sailors regained their courage, andala Signal we ai I set off together. When we 
iiad ipproacited the beasts, everyone shouted as loudly as they co'uld On 
top of that, trumpets were blown and the noise of the oars edioed across 
the Tim wholes, which could be wen just in fruiil of dte ships, dived 
testified into the depths. Not long ifiw, they surfaoed again behind tJte fleet, 
blowing wiier iaio the liras faefote. The sajlors clapped ihcir hands, rejoiced 
in their escape, and praised Nearchtn for his courage imd asiuteiwss. Now 
and again a few of these whales come lihone, hisdng been blTioded on the 
flat bettclies at ebb ride. Often, itx>, they are flung up on dry land hy a sdolent 
stortn. Tliey then die and ror. When ilie flesh has mouldered away the 
skeletons ate left, which the inhabitants of these shores use for building their 
houses. The large bones at the sides ftirtn the beams of ilieir houses, the 
snudief ones the Luhs. From the jawbones tJiey make doom. For many 
wholes are twenty-five fatliotos long. 

This encounter, as may be iniiigincd, made a great impressaort on all 
Neaichus's coitiemporaries and provided material for a oittltiiude of 
fiihtes. Four hundred years taler, the 'enlightened' Pliny turns ibe 
harmless, and perhaps playful wliales into giant sea serpents, and ids 
successors follow him faithfully. It is iherefon! not surprising that the 
Middle Ages, whidi were in any case finther removed nature than 
classical antiquity, should abound in frighifut horror srories, which, 
apart from a few additions of their own, were taken over lock, stock 
and barrel from the tales of the anirienis. 

Amongst these horror stories ts the dreadful account of the gold- 
digging Indian ants retailed by the Ionian Greek Megasihenes—who, 
from 303 til] 291 B.C., was the accredited envoy to King Chandragupta 
from Sekucus of Bactria—and subsequently repeated by all classical and 
medieval travel reports. These ‘ants', as big as foxes and with pretty 
skins like a pautber's, dwelt, Megastlienes relates in one of his ambassa¬ 
dorial reports, in holes in the ground, like moles, they piled up round 
the entrances to their dwellings the «irth they liad grubbed out In 
excavating iliem; the naiivies liad only to sie^'e these heaps of earth 10 
obtain possession of die gold contained in them. ‘ The people take this 
gold vety secretly’, Megaiuhcncs concludes tiis repon. *Fof if the 
animals notice it they pursue the fugidvci and kill them and ihctr 
draught animah.' 

An old wives* tale? Noi«iureIy. For tliere really were gold-digghiB 
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ants, and sdlf are. Tlius, for instanue, it is reported tiiat the tiar\'ester 
ajits {Pagommynnex acchlenioUs) of Te)tas are ul the habit of armouring 
their fonress'inounds with a mosaic of tiny stones, for preference 
grains of gold, so that the dismondingof dicse ant-heaps ts an extremely 
lucrative activity. Megasthenes's gold-<Ug^ng ants must, of course, 
have been marmots, whkh are common around die Brahmaputra and 
on the Sutlej in the Punjab and riddle tlie top soil with innumerable 
passages, cavities, and nests, [f these animals, cpjite harmless herbK'ores, 
happened to start digging in an area of aurifcious sands and gravels 
the earth they cast up might sincll have contained gold. The rest of 
Megasihencs's account, the blood-thirsemess of these marmots, theit 
size and speed, is naturally pure fable, concocted by traders to frighten 
away any competitors who might have contemplated wtishing and 
sieving tiiese valuable heaps of earth on their own account. 

Gold-digging ants—that was something wliidi really had to be 
reported, And in absolute good faith. For it was also said ihar India 
contajried vast (juaniitics of gold, copper, iron, tin, and precious stones; 
that a reed grew tlicre 'which yielded honey widiout bees’—sugar 
cane; iliat ilie sun stood so high in the sky dial sliadows pointed to the 
south, Each one of these reports sounded as marvellous as the rest, 
and in such a country gold-dicing ants were perfectlv possible. 

Tlie prime intert^t of antique explorers was centred on quite a 
diiFerent animal, however! the tndiari eleplunt. We have already heard 
how deeply Alexander himself regretted never having entered the real 
elephant country. And General Flavius Arrtajius, sitting peacefully at 
his desk in Nkomedia in Jtm. i fo, seems to liave felt just the same. It is 
true that the Punic wars, during whidi tlic Romans too lutd learnt 
leiTOr of the elepiiani, were over long ago. And it is liardly to be sup¬ 
posed that the huge grey and sandy-brown trunk-wkldcrs continu^ 
to play any miliiary role in Arrian’s day. At most they may txxastonalJy 
Have been thrown a^inst Roman scouting patrols by natives on the 
soutli-easiem confines of the Ifftpefhi/n Ratmnum. Nevertheless, the 
general interest in elephants, which the Roman populace frequently saw 
in their circuses, was as lively as ever. At all events, Airian’s elephant 
stories were positively lapped up in the salons of Rome and .Alcsandiia 
—and no doubt with more tlian merely zoolcj^cal interest. 

The general presented the purely factual account of an expert, free 
from fairy-tale in^ients. Tlie Romans^ who were well acquainted 
with elephants, would not have believed him if lie liad spiced his stories 
with iktaili of his own invention. But this alone docs not suffice to 
explain the objectivity of his accounts. The fact is, they were ptobably 
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;itmost verbatim from the nports of AJexanckr^s ^Bcmatbts\ 
3 jid we con be sme ih^ic AJeatander msisied on these being absolutely 
factual and objective. Arrian's books therefore reveal precisely the 
information a^^aUablf to Alexander, His description ofelephant-trapping 
in India tallies almost cxactiy witli the method employed today? 

Although the Indians hunt oilier wild beasis in ihe same fashion as the 
Crceks, their manner of hunting elephants is totally unlike 3ny Other kind 
of hunfi For the elephant itself is unlike any otlier kind of onimali Fiavijtg 
fouJicI a vnm spot they dig a trench round it which h so wide thai they 
could encamp a large army wtihin ii:. Tlus dlich is about five faihnms wide 
and four fathoms deep. The earth throw^ti up from die irench they heap on 
both sides of the trench. This embankment serves them as a kind of wall. 

They xhen place three or four particularly tame she-elephanis inside diis 
enclosure, leaving only one entranoe across the irrnciL Tliis entTance they 
cover with «trth and grass, $0 tliax the animals do not recognise this bridge 
as being the work of etuh and suspect no trap. During the day elephants do 
not apptOadi irdiahited aieasj during iLe niglit, however, they tOsm eveiy* 
where and feed in getat timlsj following tile biggest and boldest amongst 
them as ocfws follow the bull* WTien tb^ come within the ptojctmiiy of ilie 
enclosure and tieor die voices of the $he'elephancs wiihio it, llwy run cpiickly 
towards it* Having followed die edge of die trench till they reach dieafom- 
mentioned bridge, they press across it into the enclosure. As soon os ihe 
liunteTS see that the wild elephants ane inside some of than remove tile 
bridge, whilst others Siasten to the nearest village to spread the joyful news 
that the w^Qd elephants have been caught* 

Tltis detailed account is certainly token from those military sources 
from Alexander's dav, which were still accessible to Arrian and doubt¬ 
less came originally from the archives of she Macedonian army. Flavius 
ArriarttiSf however, felt that he ow'ed it to his public to add a few* 
touches of his own to this extract from his somcesH He riierefore 
appends some original experiences: 

Eleplianlx whose riders Itsve been killed in battle liave even been known 
to bear them 10 %hc grave thcimelvea. Others have fought on for their riders 
at though die Luter already by dead cm the ground* Others :^in liave braved 
dangers in defence of tbdr fallen One elephani diaJ: had killed his 

rider in □ rag^ died of grief and nemorse* 1 roysclfliave even seen an deplum 
playing cjTnbals, whilst others danced to tile music. Tin: player had a cymbal 
attached to each of his foreleg? and anoihcr to his mmk- He thyihmkilly 
beat the cymbals on his leg^, one after tlie oiher^ wtih tlic cymbal tm hii 
trunk. TIk? dancing cleplunts hopped rtmnd in a drele, folfowing the rftyihm 
played by the cymbal player by raising one foreleg after the odier. 
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Alexander's achievement slight as were its immediate jiolitical con¬ 
sequences, was nonetheless of immense significirux. Not only in a 
geo^pliical respect, though a fleering comparison of Herodotus’s 
world pictiiie with a map of Alexander’s discoveries renders hb success 
and the Remendoua extension of tile Greek Oikaumenc immediately 
apparent. E^’en more impotemt was the psydiologiral effect of his 
radiant figure. A whole littTarurc arose in ilie Far East out of the 
myths of a brilliant, baneful hero from the West, which he engendered. 
Perhaps the ultimate significance of his life did not consbt in the polpidtU 
effects wtiich ft necessarily exercised. TnSnitely more impottant was 
the resutiing impondctahlc increase in tile wliite man’s self-confidence 
whidi became apparent after hb era and which may fiave been one of 
the psychological preconditions for the genesb of die Roman Empire. 
In coiumdbtinction to the mere exercise of power, dominion b ulti¬ 
ma lely moial Superiority. Tlie thousands of street mmsttels who, for 
centuries after .Alexander's death, earned tlieif living by stnging his 
deeds to ilie best of tlieir abilitj’; the poets whose verses tiie cultured 
world recited when it recalled Alexander; all tile immeasurable, impon¬ 
derable influences wlildi proceeded from that lierotc life tended in one 
flireaion; to cause posierity to experience in retrospect the fact that it 
was a European, that it was the West, to which the world Itad bowed 
down. To the power held by Alexander was added in fortunate con¬ 
junction tlie splendour of a flourisiiing, highly ev'oivcd culture one of 
the most magnificeni to which the West ever gave birth. Tluis the 
proud knowledge that he was a Greek gave Alexander the most power¬ 
ful moral incentive to hb acltievement, and this knowledge lent hb 
Indian campaign tliat cultural eJTectiveficss of wdilch we Iiave spoken, 
and which so far outstripped the political significanoc of hb eiuctpibes. 
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W E have now to lum to the most cxdting theme in indent 
geography: the story of the truly worfd^wide Roman 
Empire as it existed at the begnming of the Christian eo. 
Wliatever we may have learnt at school about dieandent world, we wetc 
not usually lold anything about its colouriut^ busy life, ahoui its commer¬ 
cial connections, about its seafaring. We ne vermet the wbolesalemerchant 
friDTiL Alexandria or Miletus, whose opposite number in western Europe 
traded from Massilia or Cades with Gaul and riie Britisli Is!e% or even 
wnih the German amber lands, while he himself wus in coniacT with 
Barygaza in Hither India, the modem Broach, or even with Caitigaraj 
the great port in far-^ivay CliLna. Qiinese silk was piled in hts ware^ 
houses, spices and predous stones from die lahulously rich island of 
Taprobane (Ceylon) sped ihousands of miles aerc^ rhe high seas on 
his Far East freight-ships as they scudded before the momoon wtdi 
billowing sails. Frankincense from Hadramat came &om Adana, our 
Aden, ivory and gold from Nubia, glass from Pheentek, sti\icrware 
and wheat from the Black Sea; hn bags of Roman gold coins, skins of 
heavy Gredt wine, and costly Ccmian amber ornaments w^ent out in 
return. And while the merchant's buyers in Asia Minor w^ted for llte 
trans-Hlmabyan caravans from inner Asia and the huge junks from 
China, Celtic stevedores unloaded from the giant cargo ships, which 
his west Eumpean business friends had dispatched to a Briti^ pon, 
corals and cow^ry shells, Syrian purple smSs and Roman weapons, and 
perhaps also ilie cosily, gossamer-fine silk gauzes picked by the delicate- 
fingered taaory slaves on the island of Cos m the .^Egean from Far 
Eastern brocades- 

We shall not meet this wholesale merchant personally etthet* He 
certainly already luiJ an 'office', in whidi a host of more or less well- 
paid clerks—staves they were called in those days—worked for hiiiL 
There W'ene no bilk of exchange:, and hence no bill-jobbing, no 
'bouncing' bills, nor any of the otlier vexations which they on cause 
one to suffer and to inflia upon others. But credit existed, and conse^ 
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quentlv a proper!v functioning Isanking syiucm u-ith a fully developed 
deannce-house busine^; if Hire were letters of eirdJt for iltc travelling 
merchant; there were cheques. Indeed, dieqnes were such a usual 
method of payment ifi Roir^ that Ovid nicncions them in his An i>f 
Lovty wliere he deplores die avarice of W'omcn. If you tcU diem you 
havenH got so muth money as they are demanding in the house^ they 
answ'er perdy diat tfiey would be quiie content witii a cheque- In 
detail all lhi$ can scarcely be proved of course^ The debris that two 
thousand j^ears of destruction Iiavc heaped up over our Aleisandrian 
wholesale merchamj the fires chat have sent liis bills, his tax and ciistoraa 
receipts, and his business cotrespondence up in fiames; the plundering 
to w'hich his wardiouses liave been subjected^ maie ihai impossible* 
But it is certain that iie really lived* Tlic miri 4 ncm the holy- 

unholy hunger for gold, engendered him in the first pboet caused him 
so grow great and aedve, swallowed him, and smotliered him beneath 
the ooze and dust of innumerable later lives. But we shall come across 
ttaces of bim^ from the Yangtze Kiang in the Far East to the weslem- 
moss up of Spain* And perhaps some inkling already reached him^ a 
vague rumour^ the merest iilnt of a report of a great land beyond die 
western Ocean—^America. We shah lienr more of this. 

I| n long^ kborioiLs path thai led to these iimes of real world 
intercourse. For at the outset the Romans were anything hut seai'areis 
and explorers, and in comparison wdth the Greeks diey achieved little 
in the way of c&nsciotu geographic discovery; knowledge far them 
possessed an inner justification only wfien it could be put to immediate 
concrete use in the interests of the Roman power s^'stent. Consequently 
Roman exploration otfers Iltde parallel with the world voyages mode 
by the Greeks, Tliis h aU the more surpmmg because their neighbours 
and forerunner^ ihc Etruscans, must have been magnifkent seamen* 
As inventors of the grappling-iron and pirates they were for a long 
time the terror of the seas; for many centuries the w^ord ' Etruscan' was 
synonymoLts with "pirate'* NonedicIesSp die Romans put to sea only 
unwillingly and liesitandy^ and not unuJ much, tmteh bicr did they 
considcT and call the Mediteiranean mffn rmsfrum, 'out sea'. 

Tficre is no visible reason for this delay* Wc must stniply accept 
it ^ a fact- If we reject mere chance as a doicmiinani of hlsiaric^ evoJu- 
11 on, w^e may g^in I he impression diai some forec consciously and 
incentionally prelected the Roman people from die risk of dispersion 
for Ft cr prc^^ented by the alluring breadth of the sea. Rome's bistorical 
task ae*.™s to have been the consolidation, preservation and methodit^l 
correbiion of wliai her predecessors lad acquired widi dToirt, siuTcring 
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atici struck. ‘Fliis, if ii is iiuc^ cxpbim; why tile Rfunans were audi 
laie starters in expluiaiion, and w'hy they generally confined ihemseJves 
to ctiUcciing^scriiiimiirtg, and caialtiguing existing knowledge. 

Knowledge was plentifully available and pretty well delivered at 
the door of the city on the 'Rber. The Roman Empire s wTell-organJiBd 
news service made it possible to present an tsccellent over-all picture ot 
information from all over the world. The advances of maiheinaties and^ 
astronomy—due, above alt, to the Greeks—pernuited a multitude oi 
reliable individual observations. Land-registry offices and State arcliives 
4aw to it that tire luaterial collected and filed was preserved to posteri w. 
Particularly important in lllis connection was the guild of a^imentorts 
or land-surveyors, which was responsible for the eonsiruetioti and 
surveving of the Roman road network. {A set of their mathematica] 
instruments lias been preserved and can be seen ai the Romano- 
Teutonic Museum at Mainx. Surprisingly, It ctirrcsponds in every detail 
to the mathenuutcal insiruments of our modem surveyors iind en¬ 
gineers.) Detailed itineraries were drawn up for each of these roads, 
containing not only ilic names, but also the dimensions of tlte various 
huhing-places. 

’ Officially' Rome did not become aware until i jo a.C. tliat titers were 
other Imman beings living beyond ihe moutitainsand seas whieli formed 
their geographic^ horizon. Tliis discovery was made tliiough a sea 
expedition to tire nortli-wesi African coast, immcdLately after tire 
annexariou of Canlmgc, whicli seems strangely unmotivaied in tire 
context of Roman exploration as a whole, it was carried out under the 
direction of the Greek geographer Polybius, a friend of Scipio ,‘EnuU- 
anus, the Romans* Africa gcneraL We do not know the real aim and 
object of this reconnai-ssance expedition, it bas therefore been surmised 
tliot, after tire ct)n(|uest of Carthage, the Romans liad found in its 
archives the repon of Hanno s magnificent Cameroon expedition and 
were now' entkavouring to explore tile western litiotai of the Dark 
Continent on dwir own aecoum. This cannot be proved, nor can it be 
alicigeilter discounted, especially since Pliny, who reported ihls re¬ 
markable voyage two hundred years laier, speaks of a mouniain called 
the * Chariot of the Gods 

How did Pliny know this name, whiclj is given in Hanno's report 
of Ills expedition,^ Tlic knowledge can only have come from the Cat- 
thaginians, and we may assume that tire Romans, wijh tlieir cold¬ 
blooded aiiachmoni to palpable realities, will liave taken a special 
interest in the archives and paient-olfices of Carthage wlten they finally 
overcame die prosperous city. It is possible, we may inter, iliat the 
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a&tute Polybius united ihe proudly triumphaiu mood of hm Rouum 
frieruU to provoke them iuio venturing fonh onto rhe Ocean. It 
remains surprising that the cold Romans should have proved suscep' 
tiblc to an appeal to their national vanity. Anyway, they sent out seven 
slops on litis Africa and Atlantic expedition, a large number in view of 
the restricted siac of the Roman fleet, Or was Scipio after something 
quite different^ Had parts of the Canhaginian armada escaped to the 
Ocean, as some ancient sources aver? Had dicy sought aid from die 
Punic coastal stations founded in north-west Africa bv Hanno? We 

■r 

do not know for Mine how far Scipio wcini* He seeinsj ^ 10 liave 

reached Senegal and Cape Verde around latitude 14* N.; a conisldenible 
achievement, tf we lecaU tJiai it was not till soiiae sixteen tiundied years 
later that European fleets on<x more puxlied %c far saudi. Tliere were 
no mare Punic coa;>tal stations here, however, as we know from Hanno* 
Since iheir purpose ^'as to guard the seaway 10 ihe Canary islands, ir 
would have hcen senseless to plant colonies a full ten degrees fardter 
iKJuth— in that case, Scipio^ voyage equally senseless, then, 

did he extend Ids enterpri^ so far? 

this is rougUy die latitude at which die north-easi trade wind 
Stans, that regular current of air which, one and a Imlf millennia later^ 
blew a certain Qubtoplier Columbus from die Cape Verde Islands to 
America in twenty-one days! Anyone pursued by m^ecilEss enemies 
would he more disposed, if he wert a good seaman, to trust Iiiraself to 
die trade wind than to the clemency of the Iicreditary foe. Did die 
Carthaginians know about the- trade wind? Did dtey guirs^ that dtere 
bnd across the Ocean? Did Scipio prolong his otherwise peculiariy 
ttnmoiiscaled voj'agc so far to ihc south in order to make certain tliat 
die Canhagimans really had disappeared into the Ocean? \Vlwn 
Columbus acicomplidnjd hb glorious fiat on three miserable ships iJtat 
were scarcely larger than cite Ctrtkiginjan warships, he knew nothing 
of America- Thar is definiTe. Whether he had ever heard of tlie trade 
wind is doubtful. Nevertheless^ he risked the crossing. Did tlic Cartlia- 
ginian^ do the But ofali iJtis presently I 

Impressive as the voyage of Scipii/s seven $hips to AlVicii is— how 
different from Cartilage! Wlien this ciiy overran souiliem Spain in 
circa ^30 B-C., it did not litsitaie for an instant to reconnokr^ the 
Athniic Ocean to north and south wiih mighty fleets. Of course, irs 
maririm Icid not luul to put up with a ihree-centuries'^ blockade of the 
Straits like the Romans, who could venuire no farther ilum casicrn 
Spain, and ihai only at limes when there happened to Ex: peace ]>etw'em 
Carthage anti Ronie. Relations between the diy on die Tiber and the 
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Other great wa-pover, SvnicuM iti Sicily, were also very strairied as a 
nile, and Ti hern'cr the giant dreadtiowgJits of the Sicilians caught ilie 
tiTeieliet! Homan ships they shot ihctn lo pieces with catapult artillery. 
Tlie mtfavourahle sitmiion in die Mediterranean proved a serious 
liandicap to Rome’s mariiirnc development and Rmst he taken into 
account. Nevertheless, it does not serve of itself to explain the Romans’ 
antipathy w die ssa. TJie reasons lor ilvis were deeply imbedded in 
dteit nature. 

The nest undertakings we hear of iliat seem to conraiii die germ of 
voyages of discovery were mainly directed towards die north. Eiforts 
were made to remove die veil of mj-stery enveloping the upper course 
of the Ister, our modem Danube, An advance was made into Germany, 
wliich was evenTually tiuite thoroughly ejqilored to the west of die 
Elbe; a large-scale nava! expedition to Britain was laundicd in rircc 
A.D. Sto, since knowledge of this comitry liad been lost in the interv'ening 
three hundred wars since Pytheas—not least because of tile conscious 
ret icence of west Eimipeati expon firms, who had no interest in enabling 
outsiders to cut tn on the lucraiive trade with the British Isles. Finally, 
diere was the colonization of Gaul, which was also closely aitachetl by 
commerclfll tics to die Roman sphere of power, 

Germany cin nev'er have b«n anything like so permeated w'iiU 
Roman, Spanish, Greek and Syrian traders as Gaul, and it certainly 
could not have been said of die land of mists on tiie Elbe and the Nordi 
Sea, as it was of Gauh ‘It is swarming with merdianta there; ft is full 
of Roman citiKcns; no Gaul completes a transact ion withour a Ronian, 
and every coin circulating in Gaul passes tltrough the books of a 
Jltimanr This quotation from Geero's speech pro M, Fontem may at 
first sound exaggermed, but it U cmphatjcally endorsed by die numer¬ 
ous finds on French soil. These tell us that Spaniards were members 
of the Corporation of Wincdealers of Lyons, where Syrians also lie 
buried. Scats at die tlicatre were permanently reserved by the sea and 
river iranspori companies at Ntines for their captains, and the publicity 
manager of the Hotel Septumanus in Lyons, which was mainly used by 
travelling Ramon merchams, inscribed on the hotel sign;' 1 fere Mer¬ 
cury' promises profit, Apollo health, and Sepiutnanus bed and breakfast. 
Me who stops here will travel better tlicrealier. Stranger, take core 
where you stay!' 

Ecoiiotnic penetration of Germany wtis confined to Cologne, Trier, 
Asciburgium and one or two other places. Only on the seaway ftom 
tlte Rhine estuary to die We$er and the Elbe, that is, in the proximity 
of the amber lands, was there on opening for stout-heatted men to do 
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rodly profitably business. The name Copenhagen is significant in this 
connection: it is derived from the Larin taupo., a wine merdiantf and 
tlie Scandinavian hevn^ a harbour. Copenliagen was probably at one 
time the ravourite port of south-Europcm ivine mcrchanB. Tiiis sug¬ 
gests tJiai the Romans uliitnately grew accustomed to the vagaries of 
the norritem shallows and made contact witli ilie coasiland tribes of 
Batavians, Friesians and Giaudatis, with whom tliey were able to do 
extensive business in wine jugs and ^ass, earthen and metal ware, 
which they traded for German export artielcs like amber, goose down 
furs, womcn''s hair, and aniroals’ ^ns. 

Nevertheless, ilie North Sea tematned an uncanny region, and if 
die Romans are to be credited with discovering the Baltic during an 
amber expedition to Sara land in circa a.d. < 5 f, ue. in Nero's day, this 
is a deed which cannot be rated too highly. For Tacitus's gruesome 
ciiaracterizatjon of Germany as a whole—* It the outward appearance 
of tile coumry ejtliibits some variations^ tr nonetheless presents a 
general impression that is eerie because of its forests and repellent 
because of its moni&ses’—refers panicularly to easiem Gerauiny and 
the Vistula region. Unfonumiely there b no record of riic specific 
incentive to this Samland expedition so we are rather in die dark as to 
its motive. Tlie effon and dangeis involved are more likely to liave 
appeared necessary lor economic tlian for miliraty reasons, however, 
and wc shall not be fai wrong if we surmise that it w'as some boom in 
amber caused by a swing in fashion round the middle of the first 
century ajj. which inspired tills voyage to Samland. 

At all events, Piiny has told us that tlie Roman officer who carried 
cm the expedition brou^u bock so much amber Miat die net and the 
protective fences of the poSum (at the ciicusj were beaded with 
amber; the land strewn in die arena likewise contained amber; and the 
Stretchers of the dead were decorated widi it, so that tJte whole festal 
apparatusof this one day everywiicte abounded in amber. The largest of 
tile pieces brouglit back by Irim weighed 13 Ib,,.'Hie great econoiuii: 
importance to Rome of diis remote zone is also attested by the con¬ 
siderable flow of Roman coins to the Baltic littoral at rhat period- While 
coin finds from earlier decades are comparatively rare, extav^tioiis from 
this epoch have been very rewarding both in quantity and as to the 
tpjpltty of individual pieces. Hand in hand with all this goes the uitlis- 
4 iion of news reacliing Rome from the Baltic in poetry, wldch h such a 
sin^ng feature of Roman literature from Nero's reign onward. Where¬ 
as Pompon! us Mch in xj>. 50 had no knowledge whatsoever of the 
existence of the Ealtjc, 1 acims in a.d. 100 was thorouglily well informed 
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even about itidiv'uliul Balik uibea, anii anotlier Hve dccadA bier 
Ptolemy dtctt' a map of the southern Bakic eoast witJclt was remarkably 
complete and correcr in many deiaih. 

But the expeditions of the Romans did aoi only go north- In fan 
their work of conquest and exploration was even mote extensive in 
souUtcm btittidcs. Frequently, however, they rnerely rediscovered 
distrtas long ago regarded as belonging to the Oikoanune by older 
cultures, but of wludt uU knowledge had been lost in the tnieiinL 
Titus, for example, I'Eltus Gal Jus, who, in ft.c. under orders fmm 
Augustus, sougltt in vain to subjugate Arabia and bring its gold-mines 
into Roman possession, although lie advanced almost as far as fladra- 
mat, was only following at tlic footsteps of early, mostly equally 
unsucoessful cntcTprises undertaken many, matty years belore by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians- Almost simuhaneously with him, 
another Roman general, Petronius, marched from Fgypt into the region 
of the Upper Nile. Romans liod never penetrated so deep into the 
interior of Africa before; but they got no farther than Cambyses w'idi 
his Peisian host had gone five hundred years previously. Elephantine, 
till! modem Asutm, remained as before the southernmost border-town 
on Egypt’s froiiiier with Etiiiopia. 

Tlic iticuisiuii into tlie south by Cornelius Balbus, Roman governor 
of the Syrtes country, from I'ripoli in ilie year 19 which carried 
liim into tlie region of Phuzaiila (Fezzan) and to Garama, capital of the 
Gaiamantes — somewhat north-easi ofMurzuq, wluere lldniich Barth 
redbco\¥Ted it a mins some eighuxn centuries Jaicr—was also not an 
expedition into completely unknown and unexplored territory. Herodo¬ 
tus already speaks of the Garamantes as one of the greatest and most 
active peoples of iJie wcU-waiered lowland* soiith of the Saliaia. Since 
time inimcmorial a mudi-Uaveiled trade road ran here, rougiily along 
the iw'cntietl) line of longitude, which crossed the Sail am from oasis 
to oasis and led far south into the Dark Continent- Hence ti liad long 
been known that soudi of tlie land of the Gammanres lived Ethiopians, 
bui the distance had been greatly under-estimated- Tims Strabo sup¬ 
posed dial the souihem shores of tlic country of ibe Ethiopians were 
only ten days' joumey from the territory of tile Garamantes. Tlic 
inacatracy of rim supposition was noi revealed until years btet, wlien 
Roman mctcl ranis accompanied the Gatamantes on theii raids to the 
south and so came as ftu as ifte Lake Chad region. Tlie true position 
had, uf course, long since slipped into oblivion by the time tlie Portu¬ 
guese began sailing 10 Africa some fourteen centuries later. 

Ronie also turned her attention to the exploration of the Atlas 
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Mountdiu round about tbis time. Pompontus Mela and Pliny in/onn 
us that Suetonius Paulinus, governor of the nonli African colonial 
empire^ carried oui in tlic year aj). 42, during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius^ an expedition to the Wady Ghir, in the course of which he 
crossed the Atlas Mountains, being probably the tirst Eutoppcin lo do 
so. Hie expedition was not a succese, Bui Pliny notes in jiis report tiiat 
the higiiesl peak of the Adas Mountains i$ cov'ered with perpetual 
snow, even in summer—a higltly sadsfactOTy confirmation of die 
andent myth 0/ snow-capped Atlas. 


2. 

In tirca AiD. do (wo officers of (be Enipenal Guard sec out on a jour* 
ney of exploration to the sources of the Nile, This journey led from 
E^pt to the vast Nile marshes round latitude f N,, and brought oik 
of the great world-riddlea of anritpiiiy, die sources of the Nile, a good 
deal neater soluiion. We liave several accounts of this audacious enter¬ 
prise, of whicli diat given by the piitlosopJier, Lucius Annsus Seneca, 
in his iVfl/urnjjfj is the most striking. It nins; 

... I have had an oppomiruty urheanng the report of tfic two cenrnrions 
sent by tbt Emperor Nero to die souths of the Nile... We came, djcy 
reported, to Lranwnsfi swamps, die anu of which is ludmoivn even to tlie 
natives and wltich no one cm icE. For ttle water pUms there ait: so eWiy 
intertwined that no one cm tneasunr ihis water, eiilitr on foot or in a boat. 
Even if it were only just big cnougli to carry a man it could noi be piopclled 
ihrnligh iIk resismnr bog. There we espied rwo rocks, between wliidi the 
Nile gushed fonli in mighty fullness. Uliether this is an artlucm of die Nile 
or its source, or wiKthcr it here breaks forth from the dtrpdis after running 
for a stretcli ijndctgroiund, must it not beaasumed that jr springs from a grcii 
like? Since it emerges between the rocks with such pressure, h an only 
wmc from a basin tomaining the water tint lias collected and ilowxd logctliJr 
IrtJtti at] ov^r tJii^ region , s , 

The journey licre reported by Seneca wtis made by order of Emperor 
Nero. We liave already nrforxed to Nero’s part in initiating an rapedi- 
tioti to explore the amber coast of Samland. On that ocisjsjon dicre 
were undoubtedly solid material grounds lor die utidcitakhig: wc may 
k sura that Nero ordered os mudi amber as possible to be broughr 
^k to liim. There were, however, no conceivable meroniiJe motives 
for the second cxpediihm. It may have been a rocoimaissanw carried 
out for mtJimiy purposes by (wo oiKrem of d« Roman general staff- 
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or ii imy simply liave been tliai Nero wished to sliine as a discoverer- 
For ilie sotiices of the Nile and how 10 track tiieiti down were puzzles 
wliicb had already exercised the minds of the Great Kings of Persti 
Since the Romiiii conquest 0/ Egypit it had become the favourite topic 
of conver^tion in all die salons of (he capital with an interest in 
geography. The prospect of celebrity as an explorer of the eartii was 
bound to attract the dictator^ and perhaps personal vanity was the 
inceniive to this expedition. 

However that may be, it is certain iltat the two Roman officers 
pushed forward to a region not reached again by white men lor another 
e^ttcen centuries. In all probability they came to the Balir el Ghozd, 
the Gazelle RR'cr, and its debouchment into the Nile marshes, an 
impassable region of swamp jungle. 

Our two Rofnans did not, howevWt reach the real sotuxes of the 
Nile. Yet St seems that they were moving on soil wltich had long been 
known 10 the ancients, at least by hearsay. Livingstone already indicated 
this, and his conjecture was patently correct. Tlie Nik marihes on the 
Mokrcn el Bohur Iwve been since time immemorial tile home of the 
Akka negroes, whom Georg Setiweinfurth discovered on hiscekbrated 
Nik expedition in 1870- These black dwatfs were known to Pliny, who 
tells of them in his HlstnAa Natufudu —and obviously also 10 ! lomer, 
whose Iliad contains the following lines which long puzzled schobrs: 

TIic Trojans advanced with a shouting and a dtn like thai of birds. Tiic)’ 
filled dte air w'idi ebrnour, like the craner thar liy from the onset of winter 
and ilie sudden rains nnd make for Ocean Stream with oueou* cries to bring 
dealii and destruction to the Pigmies, launching their wicked onslaugjlt froni 
the morning sky. (Penguin Classics, tnms. E, V, Eicu, p. (14.) 

’W 7 iile Pliny’s infortnation may go back direct to tltose two Roraan 
guards' officets, who undoubtedly ran into the Akkas, Homer must 
liave had very mucli earlier sources which told him, first, that there 
were dwtufs dwcHing tii the far soutJi, and second, that these regions 
were rlie migraiitry goal of numberlcsi crimes. Homer’s account evt- 
dently caused an immediate sensoritm amongM his contemporaries; 
perhaps It was suppleiuenred later by more circumstantial Egypiiao 
reports. Anyway, the foot of the W'orld-fanious Francois vase in 
Floterice, which originated in sixih'ccniury Attica, U decoroiedi with a 
porciayal of diia combat beiwoen dwarfs and cranes, fhe anecdote 
must, tberefOn:, have been W'ell knowTi, otlierwise the nameless artist 
would certainly not have thouglu it worthy of deptciiort. 

In any case, it look^ as though our two centurions were not the itrsi 
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wliite men to wide 5iI>oac the Nile swamps^ *md as thcugti the Egyptiatis 
came to the reed-thiciets of the Sudd Region thousands of yeafs before 
diem. Ail the same^ they were the first to whaTn geography owes any 
detailed information concerning the fountain-liead of ihe Nile. For the 
mo^t bizarre notions were still current as to the sources of the Nile 
and the cour^ve of diai sacred river, Whilsi some averred that the NrJc 
bstied from the Ocean^ othet^ as we liavc seen^ held that it origiiuited 
In India; yet others sought it in unknown West Africa, terming the 
Congo^ os St echo w has explained^ the * other Nile\ Finally, a fourtk 
group declared that tltc sources of the Nile lay amongst lofty peaks^ and 
that one Jialf^ the Nile we know^i Hciwed nordi, while the other half 
flowed east. Not until eighteen ceiuuries later did Europeans enter tliis 
region for dte second lime; and only dien was the secret of the soitrces 
of the Nile iinally illuTninated. 


3 

There was naturally a good reason for Rome's smkrng interest in 
Egypt and tlic countties Ixirdejing it. Tliis reason was costem Asia, 
It was mentioned in ilic previous cliaprer ihai ande/iE caravan roads 
led to the west from the For East^ fnim Indb and cctitral Asia, whetse 
northern branches debouched into rhe Black Sea wne* Besides these 
overland communications, however^ there ^vere dhtinci sea mutes 
rtiniting from India u> Hadiamai and Adana, and linking East Africa 
with du‘ wonderland on the Gauges. Tlie Egyptian Pliaraolis already 
knew and used these conneciions^ True, knowledge of rhe monsoons* 
those winds which blow' in summer from Africa to India and in loic 
autumn reverse their direction and bTow^ from India to Africa, is 
attested only for later ages. Classical wiirccs inform us ttmt die Greek 
helmsman] Hippolus who lived somewhere round too s.c*, was the first 
consciously to utilise die monsoons. TIjcy wm cemhily known long 
before this, however, and there U no doubt at all ilm Indian and Arab 
sliips w^ere saUiiig to and fro acro^^ die Indian Ocean many centuries 
earlier tlian Hjppalus. 

No doubr both sides in the Indb-Africa inde did all they could to 
keep their knowledge secret. And they were manifestly successful in 
conceding it from both the Peisians of the Dorian epoch and from the 
Greeks of Alexander the Great, (fence these two upstart and liigldy 
troublesome competitora in die India trade only saw small vessels tliat 
battled, their w^y bborioiisly along the perilous coasts and finally cast 
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anchor in India, if lortime WK kind lo them, after a year’s vojragj;, Tliis 
was no w'hit better than tlie endless caravan journeys by Land, die 
accumplialinienl of which demanded an oriental patience and self- 
denial ilial neidicr die PcKians nctr the Greeks possessed. 

Thas Etiropc cannot, in 6aci, have leamt till mudi later diat it was 
possible to shorten the long journey to India from twelve moniiis to 
two, if one liad the courage to sail 1,2^0 miles across the open sea with¬ 
out sight of land, and trust oneself, there and hack, to the monsoons* 
Tills W'^ first tried by European ships around 100 B.c-, and we know 
from Strabo that at dlls time some tsventy freigiitera a year sailed to 
India* ^licn Egypt was conquered hy the Romans in circa jo b.c*, this 
number suddenly soared* A hundred ships were now dUpaichcd to 
India yearly, and ilicy were not only ireighters and tramp ships that 
sailed when they liad enougli cargo; there ^-as a proper liner sen ice 
with passengers on board and fixed times of sailing* 

Tills wTis a tremendous acliievetnetu, and when wc recall diat the 
stretch of open sea with whidi Columbus liad to cope fifteen centuries 
laicr was not mucli greater, it Is clear how much respect is due to the 
antique India captains* Tlteir successors still put to sea today, ^ear 
after year, Arab dhows widi hi^ bows and ridily decorated, broad 
stems, like medieval caravels in appearance, sei sail from Port Sudan 
for India witli thearrjs'al of summer. In late auiumn they speed liack to 
Af rica under their ^^ntic triangular lateen sails before tlie norih-east 
monscon. Tlieir nahudas^ their skippers, have neverheard of asextam* 
Tlic compass is known 10 them, but tliey do not use it* The knowledge 
of wltcrc India is, and of that position at sea at any given momenT, 
lias been in ilieir blotxl ibr generaiions. 'Ana hafef' , *1 just know , 
they say if iltey arc asked how and by what means tlicy can possibly 
take ilicic bearings in this waste of wild water. 'Attn haref ', 'I just 
knowT 

All tliis did not, of course, take place from one day 10 tile next; 
it can only liave been tire conclusion of a lung and gradual prtxtcss of 
devetopment. In tlic beginning men doubtless confined themselves to 
coastal ijavigEUion, to cautions progress frorn pbee to place within 
oontinual sight of laiitL No doubt tliey soon dtsoovered that sailing on 
the open sea, far from all rocks and sliods, far from any breakers, was 
in many respects less dangerous titan inshore sailing. At first, however, 
they lacked tlie necessary nautical knowledge for deep-sea sailing, W'hile 
a great was done to detract from the dangers of coastal sotUng. 
Long liefure our era canals with locks were built, e.g. die Aihos canal, 
which Xentes liad dug tlirough Mouiu Atlios in 480 Ei.c. to obviate the 
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itvestrisumc voyage rouiul the rocky headland diiting hts aiiack on 
Greece. At crirical pomis piles wen sunk to mark the channel At the 
approaciies to the harbouCt pilot* or strong local vessels sailed out to 
bring the foreign mercltantman safely to land and anchorage. On 
shallow coasts towers were erected as seamarks, and at night fires were 
lit on them. Occasionally proper lighthouses wenc already built, e.g- 
at Ravenna, Ostia, Pirsus, Boulogne-sur-Mer, and las Corunas in 



TAe SgAfAouse of Alexandria^ recowtfvciien. The lighthouse 
stood on lie island of Pharos at the enmtnce to the hartour of 
Alexoadria. ft was huilt fy the master-huilder Sosiratos circa 2S0 
and stood imtU the fourteenth century A A). 


Spain. Tlie most famous of them, one of the SeT.'en Wonders of die 
W orld, was the ^ 30-feet-hi^ Pharos lighthouse huilt on a small isTand 
of tliat name oiT Alexandria in circa aSo ».c.; its light was said to be 
visible at a distance of thirty mites. Idrisi, the Arab cartographer of 
King Roger II of Sicily, of whom tee shall have more to say prt^ndy, 
saw and described this colossal stmcnirein 11;3, Tlic Pharos lighthouse, 
die prototype for most Tater ligbihouses, stoivd till the fourteenth 
century, when It collapsed during an earthquake. 
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Sailing ditt'clionv were also numeixpus, One of them, ihe Pitiftkus 
Pantint Euxehou (Voyage round tJte Black Sea), ^tten in citca 90 B.c. 
by tlie Greek skipper Artcmidorus, played an important pan in die 
Crimean War and far into the nineteenth century. Since charia of die 
Black Sea, such as there irere, proved highly unteliahle, the com¬ 
manders of the western ticets In the Black Sea during the Crimean War 
often steered according to die instructions of the approsimately two 
th on-pnd years old periplus, A sailing manual of the Mediterranean, 
the so-called Stadiasmof (stades indicator), is also estant. It consisis of 
a series of paragraphs, each one indicating the distance in parapfaus 
(i.e. iiishote sailing from one point on die coast to another. Only 
where larger bays or gulfs permit a considerabTe siionening of the 
voyage, or in the case of islands some way offshore, is tile diaplaus 
(crossing) also given. Few bearings are nu-ntioned in this sailing manual; 
a$ a rule they were not necessary, since die mariner was in any case 
hug^ng the coast. On die otlier hand, it is regularly stated wliedier a 
place lias a harbour or even an anchoragCi whedier there is protection 
against the wind ‘ the depdi of water; wdiether the sliore slopes gradually 
or steeply; whether the sea-bed is sandy or rocky; whether shoals or 
rocks impede navigation; whether there are any landmarks on die 
coast; whether a city pfjsscsses fortificaiiOns or lOW'cts; whether there 
is drinking water ; whether and where tvater can be obtained by digging 
on the beach, etc. Extracts from the siadhism/u for the African coast 
from Lcpiis towards Cartilage exemplify the punctilious csacritudc of 
antique sailing manuals: 

93. Approaclun^ from ilw sea jxiu observe a low bnd widi small jslLinds 
lying in front of it. On drawing nearer you descry the town beside the sea, 
a wliite dune and a beach. The W’hole town also lias a white appearance. It 
has no iiarbour. But you will lie safely a: 1 letmaion- Inddcnrnlly the town is 
called Leptis. 

From Ilertnaioa to Gapltara is 100 Blades. The cape olfers anchorage 
on boili sides. It has drinking wjter- 

9^, From Ouptiani to ‘kmaraia is stades. TIic rampart olTers a place ol 
slid ter. Tliere is drinkiiig water iliere. Ploughed fields can be seen beside 
the river. The river ii culled OhulDdoR *. - 

In navigation out of siglit rif bnd, the niiutical sdenoe of the ancients 
coniuied itself to stating the direction and distance of the stretches 
travelled. There was no possibility of measuring speed at sea. There 
was no tog, the mariner liad to depend on mere estimation of speed by 
eye. The modetn sailor does this with great accuracy, and one might 
suppose tliat the mariner of antiquity was at least liis equal in this 
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fcfipcct, since he was closer to nature and tiad more direct contact witlt 
die sea than the saHors of our great deep-sea sailing ships^ Tliia was nor 
the case, however. For t he seamen of antiquity lacki^ an unpoitant 
prerequisite, which today we take for granted, viz, in esnet untt of 
time. The concept of the hour as the twenty-fourth pan of a day was 
unknown to the ancients. Their day commenced with the rising of dw 
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sun and ended when this source of light sank below the dtp of the 
horizon. This day, although its length varied constdembty^according 
to the season and the Uuicude, was stubhomly divided into Twelve 
equal pans, the hours. In liigh summer dieir duration was a great deal 
longer than that of our own hour, in winter, conversely, a great deal 
shorter. At die end of June the hour in Rome tcniained approximately 
seventy-five minutes, but at the end of Elecember only forty-five. 
And m various latitudes die hours \-aricd even on the day. On 
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tluj longcsi day, for uKunple, du: boiir in Ma^ssilia lasted scveniv'^ix 
minutes, while in Rhodes ii lasted seveniy-two. Only wlicn day and 
night were of equal lengili!* the spring and autumn equinoxes, 
were the hours equal too. TJiat this kind of bour-reckotiing, which was 
still employed in Rome in 1850, woitld not serve to measure a fixed 
and invariable period of dme was, of course, known 10 the ancients. 
They therefore constructed special chrononteiers, sand or water clocks, 
in which a gisw quantity of water or sand flowed from one part to the 
Ollier in a given lime. Such dnooometers were also widely used in civil 
liic, as well as pocket sundials rouglily the size of a modern pocket 
watch. Physicians employed these chronometers to calculate their 
patients' pulsc-rate; school liouts were measured by tiiem; and courts 
of law determined with their aid the time allowed for the specclics 
of ptainiiffs and defendants. 

Whether sudi diroiiomcters were also reli^dile on a ship in motion is 
questiontihle. In any case, it proved impossible to set up sundioU. 
Water and sand docks, though independeru of the ship's angle to the 
sun, were subject in their flow to ilie motion of the vessel and were 
generally too inexact. The mariner of antiquity could ihereforc estimate 
the ship's speed only approximatelyj consequently all statements re¬ 
garding mailing speeds in the ancient world, pariicidarly those Ujdng 
claim to recoids, must be treated widi reserve, Tiie andem historians 
knew this; hence they quote only tough estimates of the overfall soihng 
speed. Ttius lierodotus, lor instance, reckons a day's sail in summer at 
700 stodes, and a night's s^l at 600 stadcs. Scylax, the marine expert of 
Darius I, gives only joo stades a day in ^00 B.C.) while Mariiius at the 
same period reckons fretm 500 to l,cxx) stades according 10 dreum- 
stoDccs. Wc may take tlie average distance soiled in twenty-four 
hours to love been about 1,300 siadcs or t20 miles, wbtdi represents 
a speed of approximately f knots. From Cades 10 Ostia on a fast 
sailer and with a fa^'Otitable wind took six to seven days, Irom the 
African coast to the same place about two days, a speed of tl to 
tmttmai miles per hour From this we can see that tlte speed of antique 
ships was not tnudt below tliat of our tramp steamers, thougli it b 
naturally farbcluw' ihai of modem liners. 

The course was set by the sun during the day and by the stats at 
night. Since flue weatltcr prevails almost throu^iout ilic summer in the 
Mediterranean aone, there was lit lb need to evolve an instmiiieni for 
taking bearings—.is was to he expected, the discovery of magnetic 
energy and its importance in determining direction was made, as far 
as huropc ia concerned, in tlte norrli. In winter such a direction- 
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indicator would naturally liave been eminently necessary in 
Mediterranean coo. Since the Medireitaitcan iicamen did nor pos:?^ 
onCj liowever^ tliey followed the only possible alten^ative and ceased 
navigation altogedter from October to Mardi, It wa3 not die autumn 
and w inrcf siorms that frightened the antique marinerj he could usually 
cope with t!iese. What he could not surmount the difficulty of 
taking bearings during long overcast periods. 
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To a certain tsient^ soundings could be used as a guide when 
visibiliiy wa^ poor* Already in antiquity plummets were hollowed om 
underneatli and smeared with tallow^ so that samples could be brought 
up from the seabed. Tims on a voyage to Egypt the skipper knew he 
was only one day s sail from tlie'Nile delta if mud was drawTi up by ihe 
plummet Ijoui a depth of eleven fathoms. Anotlicr means of csriuiaung 
position is recorded from navigation on rlw Indian Ocean; when the 
ship Itad sailed so far south that the NonJi Star sank below the liori^or^ 
birds were released* Tlie ship then sailed in tite direcibn of their 
flight, m the hope that it would lead to land. Qianges in the colour of 
the sca^^wmer were sdso used to esrifnate position. Thuis. one of tlic 
anrique Snuling rtumuali for the Indian Ocean coniiuns the instruct ton 
to watch for the sudden appearance of light-coloured water in die 
proximity of ihe Indus: if followed it would lead jo the Indus estuary. 
In cunncciton whh ttieapproach to the pon ofBary'gium, iris suited thai 
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the ship is on the right course and nearing rlic harbour if it encounters 
first Jaige black sca,-serpents and immcdiaicly afterwards small green 
ones. Records show that this ancient recognition sign was still regarded 
as valuable in the eighteenth century. 

As we see, the antique marineris means ol'establisfiing Ids position 
were pitifully inadequate, 'Phey could tioi be developed until geography 
and astronomy as a whole attained a certain degree of maturhy. 
An advance was made once a fairly sound method iiad been evolved 
for ascertaining the altitude of the sun, and tile mariner was able to 
establish bis latitude with some degree of accuracy. 

Eraiosthenes emplosied In measuring tlie altitude of tlie sun a very 
ancient procedure, with whiclj die Egyptians were already familiar, 
A rod pointed at the top, due gnoman —the Pharaolis used tlieir obelisks 
for this—was set up on a flat and open piece of ground j taking its 
axis as centre, concentric drcles were described on the ground; by means 
of tliese circles the points were observed at which the diadows of ilte 
Slick cast bv the sun were of the same length in the morning and in the 
ahemooru The arc between tljcse two points was then bisected, giving 
tlie meridian. By measuring the length of the shadow' at midday, die 
altitude of the sun could be calculated &om tlie rclaiion between the 
hei^t of tile gnomon and the length of the shadow. Some centuries 
later, tlie Vikings made use of a very similar procedure. It enabled them 
to find their way successfully, even when it was carried out on board 
ship. Tlte skippers of the ancient long-distance sliips were probably 
able to use it as well, althougli tlicre are few or no records to thiselfca. 

Wliereas we liave only a very superficial knowledge ot wliat 
Egyptian, Cretan, and Plioenkian slUps were like, wc know a little 
more about Gnseco-Roman vessels. In contradistinction to the Egyptian 
and the first Phumician craft, Gncco-Roman ship were intended from 
tile outset for sea voyages. Built on stocks with slip and runways much 
like our own, these vessels were keel-boata with firm prow and stem 
posts, ribs, and plants. External and itucmal supports gave tiie keel 
and posts ilic fiirnncss necessary for mnuming, the principl tactic of 
naval warfare. All heavy craft were carvel-built, i.e, with dteir planks 
meeting flush, so that the outer skin was smoodi and the loss of speed 
by friction reduced to a joinimura, Tlie seams were catdked, the whole 
hull tarred and then sheathed in a metal casing against ship-worm 
(Trreds>). The larger ship, at least during the latter centuries ii.c-, were 
all built full-decked. This was rut so in Homer’s day, Tlie very muck 
smaller boats of that time had forecastles and quanerdecks only, and 
remained undecked amidship. In the later trade-sailers, the deck did 
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fioi fun, ffom stem to steiti rti otic plane. It wats built lower amidsfiips 
to accommoditie the rowcis> whose ostis were supposed to break w^r 
a$ nearly as possible horizoiitally. Even sailing ships luitl occasionaily 
to rely upon oar-power. On the ptjop or quancrdeck was the place 
[or the captain and the privileged passengers, for whom small cabins 
were here erected. Below tliis deck was space for Euggttge and stores, 
while beneath the middle deck wws stowed lire ballast, usually heavy» 
squared stone, and the cargo proper. The forecastle was the crew’^s 
placet below deck were the sail-lodrcrs and the cable-stage; die kegs 
of drinking water also stood here. Round tlie ship ran the oil, replaced 
in warships by a breastwork. Smaller vessels merely liad Matures for the 
attachment of a w'ash-buaid. 

Although even big trade-ships patently derived their shape from 
rowing galleys and the occasional necessity of falling back on oar- 
power for their propulsion, they carried pretty' heavy sail. A huge mast 
bore the enormous squaie-suJi, which was criss crossed with strips of 
leatlier for greater strength. An auxtHary mast usually stood on the 
forecastle, with a smaller, likewise square-rigged, foresail; below the 
nusthead, whtcli in warships was naturally carv'ed to represent Mars, 
the sailing ships of the imperil era often carried a topsail. It can be 
seen from ihdr rig that antique sitjps were dependent upon a following 
w'ind. Of course, they could tack as well. But square-rigged sltips are 
always somew'bar clumsy in tacking. The hull-consrructtdti of the 
Mediterranean vessels also indicates that they were built to salt on an 
even keel. As a rule the mariner of antiquity watted for a tavouiahtc, 
i.e. a fallowing, wind before weiglutigandiDr- 

Conceming the rowing apparatus of Grajeo-Roman craft wv are 
not yet clear- We know* that Greek and Roman shipwrights very soon 
endeavoured to avoid the increase in the ship's Icngtli necessitared by 
the greater numher of oarsmen and resulting in a bad trim, by plaeiiig 
the rowers in several ranks one above the other and constructing ships 
that were very high in the water. Tlie most useful vessel of diis type 
was the trireme, a lightly built 'three-decker^ 130 to i6f feet tong and 
about 10 feet across, with a crew of txtme two liundred men. 'Hu: 170 
oarsmen of this ship sat on lirree decks one above tite otlier. We do 
not know exactly how rlie seats were armnged. Mke hear only that very 
long oais Were used by the top rank of mwers, and thai the dilEculty 
of moving tJiese colossal beams, jo fcci or more in lengtli, ftnally 
proved insuperable. 

There is no doubt, hoWTver, that the ancients acliEcvcd great things 
in tire field of shipbuilding. We will not discus here the outrt^u giant 
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i!iips> ^.g. eIi£ Annnurctl Titsaraiontere of King Ptolt^niy PliUapator 
circa 300 B.C., which b supposed to haw liad a length of 416 feet and 
d,fOO toM burden; or the Aiexamlm ofUicio [] of Syracuse, whiclt is 
alleged 10 liavc been constructed by Atchunedesand whose tons burden 
has been estimated at 4,{00. The normal passenger sliip, the ordinary 
mercltatiLiiuin, was of no mean dimensionsi Thus Lucian writes that the 
Alexandrian w'hcai-sailer, his, was tBo feet long, 45 feet wide, with a 
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depdi of 4j, feet 6 tnclics. If we compute the tonnage from these Jlgures^ 
it gives a displacement of 2,671 tuns. It is posaibk tltat the sitip’s 
carpcnicr from whom Lucian made his inquiries exaggerated a bit, 
and that die his did not exceed 1,000 tons. At iliat she would not liave 
been exceptionally Uigc- As is well known, Paul relates in the Apostles 
iluii fhetie were 176 wuls aboatd die ship tliai took him to Rome, and 
ihc Jewish libiotian Josephus tells at about the same period of a 
passenger list of tioo, and this on a vessel tliat also carded cargo: both 
si lips must liave been of a Urge type. 

We are also exactly informed conocming the vesseb on which die 
Roman emperors brouglit Egyptian obelisks across the hfediternmean. 
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Pliny tells us tliat tlie obelisk wbtcb stands tod«iy in front of Sr. Peter's 
in Home and wdgi» about foo tons, was borne on a wheat-ship that 
also had 1,500 tons of com on boartl. Accordingly this vessel must have 
reached a dispbeement of approximaieiy 2,foe> ions. Tile ships that 
brought the Flamlnian and Latenm obelisks to Rome must liave been 
of an equal size. 

The great mass of Gi^co-Hoinaiii ships, which were mostly confined 
to inshore sailing, w'ere naturally appreciably smaller. Like the Pheeni^ 
ciin ships, tliey must have liad a displacement of aoo 10 400 tons, 
doubtless quite suihcieni for the Mediterranean. For the prime incentive 
to incTcasJng a ship's dimensions, the desire to cairv more cargo, was 
not operative for coastal sailing. Here the wares could cteily be ^vided 
amongst a great number of ships, Tliis brought with it a division of the 
risk, which was naturally greater than today. Bui for long-distance 
voyages, from Egypt to Italy for example, big ships were of course 
preferred. For purposes of iiuemational traffic it no doubt mote 
economic in the ancient world, as today, to use only sudt ships as could 
cany in one voyage alt ilie goods accurmilatcd in a port. If only lialf 
the goods to be transported were loaded, either the ship had to m:itre 
the voyage twice, or a second sltip 1 tad to be usctl. Tiius either double 
the time or tw'ice the crew was required ro transport a single cargo. 
On rop of this there were the losses incurred through longer ware¬ 
housing, taxesi, rent, etc."burdcns as oppressive to die merdiant of 
antiquity as to the modem freighter. 

This was of little signihcance in the MHfdiierninean, hut of great 
importance in tratiic with the Far East, which, as we have seen, was 
tied to the monsoons. As a rule, ships sailing 10 India set off at die end 
of June on a south-easterly course from Myoshurmos or Berenice on 
die iionli of the Red Sea. After a month they reached Ocelts near 
Bab el Mandeb; from there they sailed with die monsoon across the 
open sea to India in about forty days. Tlnis they were at sea longer iTi ni^ 
Columbus on his voyage to America 1 Tiiey set out in December, widt 
die nordi-cast wind, on die homeward journey, whidt generally took 
longer than the voyage OOL The lengdi of time required for each of 
tliese journeys makes it probable that fairly large ships were employed 
on this run. Together wirli Sigetus, tionh of Bombay, and Muairis, 
die modem Cranganore, wliere pepper, drug?, dy«, and precious 
stones were taken on board, one of the principal ports for the Egypt- 
India run was Biirygaza (probably from the Indian Bharuibaiaha), 
the present-day Broadi. The harbour on die Rivet Narbada, whidi is 
now silted up, was in aniiipiity the main expon centre for cotton, and 
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tlw impurt liArbour ibr Greek wine, oifjtts tTart, and industrtai prci- 
ductfi. In consecpience of the silting of tJie Narbada, which began in 
tijc fiiBi ceriniry a.d., the sailing Tnonnal for India, nientionjed above, 
gave very precise anclrodng instmedons- 

Ii also con rains precise instruct ions for other Indian ports. Airention 
is particularly drawn to the exceptional ebb and flow of the tide, which 
is still noticeable on parts of the Indian coast. 

Tliis exact knowledge shows liow carefullj’ die lar-away land liad 
been studied. And the many coins of the lirst imperial period found in 
India reveal that commerce between Europe and die ostem sun bnd 
must have been very brisk, Ceylon, called Taprobanc after its capital 
Tanibapannl and considered by the ancients to be the northern tip ol 
a continent that stretclted far to ilte south, was less well known, 
little knowledge of Ceylon existed was derived irom the brief reports ot 
Alexander die Great's gcograplifirsi but its name was spoken with great 
respect in Rome, probably on account of die fabulous wealth it was 
stated in these reports to possess. Hence the envoys sent to Rome from 
Ceylon by die king of diis dream island—^tVea a.d, 50—5—were re¬ 
ceived witli lively interest and plied tvidi questions. 

Tilts strange Story began when a captain on die Arabia route in the 
pay of Annius Plocamus, a Roman millionaire, was blown off his 
course. Annius PJocamus liad farmed the Indian Otxan customs of 
tlic Roman Empire, and his captain, a freed slave, who doubtless drew' 
a percentage on his takings, clearly had the task, similar to tliat of a 
modem customs and excise patrol, of scouring the Indbn Ocean for 
freighters tliat liad slipped througJi tlic net of the scaporr aistoins 
auiiioritics. Tlus was no doubt a very lucrative job. At all evimts, when 
a cyclone blew him to Ceylon lie liad on board a vast quantity of money 
coined ar widely dirtcrem places. Pliny, wlio recounts this advenmre, 
relates diat the Sultan of Taprobane was very surprised that aJi denarii 
*were of the same w'dght, aliliough the different images stamped on 
them made it evident that they were Issued under various riders'. 

litis continuity in matters of state was bound to interest an oriental 
ruler. Furthermore, there roust long Iiave been curiojiiy in Ceylon, 
the ancient outpost of the world silk-supply, the country of origin ol 
magnificent gems and many precious spices, to leam more about the 
great realm in the far wesr frrjm which so miidi minted gold iiad 
poured in lor so manv centuries. Hence tlic Sultan, . without more ado, 
appointed four noble Rajalvs from bis immediate entourage to be liis 
envoys to Rome, sent them ttboard tlic ship of hht Roman guest, and 
told ihem to head for Home widi alt speed. 
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Ainl tltcy did indeed reacli die capiml of the warltL At (cost the 
report given by Pliny shows uncquivqally tlwt the four btown men 
in splendid raiment must have come from m^ons close to the equator. 

' Whilst diey were amongst u$ they were astonished by tlie Pole Star 
and due Pleiades, as dtough tJte sky were something quite new to 
them', relates Pliny, maniresdy veiy surprised himself. And then lie 
continues: 

Most of all, however, they wete amazed that in our counti^’ all shadows 
&lt to the north and not, as tn theirs, to llie south: and moreover tliai die 
$un docs not rise to die right and sink 10 the left, as In their country, but 
exactly tlie ne^'crse — Of India they recoiioicd that beyO'iid die Emodiait 
Mountains [HiiriaLyas] lived the SetW, with whom tliej’ traded,.. 'flicw 
laiier were mil, with foir ludi, blue eyes, and very rougii voices not well 
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It h obvious tliat these bluc-eycd, fair-haired, tall men wdih whom 
ilic petiple ot Taprobane traded were not Qiinese, but members of 
some Indo-European people^—^possibly the YuMhi tribe, wdiose men¬ 
folk had brought silk across die Himalayas to India since time im¬ 
memorial. Hie name' Seres', winch is derived from the Chinese word 
for silk and means in Greek and Latin ‘ Qiinesc', tnusr be taken here 
as a trade, rather itian an ethnic, designation—someiliing like 'silk 
merdiants’. For despite die undeniable dash of Indo-European blood 
in bodi die Cliinese and [he Japanese ethnic groups, there ore no tair- 
tialrcd, blue-eyed Clmiamenl Tliis proves tliat silk was brought to 
India not only by sea, hut also by land, imwever incredible this may 
appear when we think of the enormous mountain barrier that slujts olT 
die notdi of India. Tliis land route was paiemly of exircmc antiquity. 
Ncardius already comments on the presence of f erica dtrmaia^ Chinese 
silken garmcnis, m India. We sltall hear more of dtis presendy. 

i'rom Bary'gaza and Muziris, the coiineciion w'iih the Far was 
cxtcudtrd by stages round die southern tip of India to Poducta (Pondi- 
dicrry) and Sopaima (hladias). Froin there t!ie route went actoss the 
Bay of Ren^ to FurUier India (Bumu) and then along ihe coasts of 
Indo-China and China, or via the Snnda Strait and Borneo, to Canlon 
and Cauigam, probably die modem Ilangcliow. Oddly enou^ 
firsi contacts bctW'cen European and Chinese culture remained without 
liny visible consequences for the West, It is certain, however, ihat 
Weatemtrs readied die country of Qiii, the home of die Seres, as early 
as tile begtmftng of tlie second eentury a.o- Wlicn aoudi-east China 
was united imu an empire in 150 ii.c, under the Ts’in (or Ch’in) 
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dynasty^ Indian scafaitrsc^led it China, dte Arabs (^in, and the Gr^ks 
SinaL The Greeks already knew north ddna 2 $ tlte land (km which 
EjIk came, through cenrral-Astan trading peoples. Tlic Greek words for 
?dik, serti'iinj and for the Chined, Seresj were both derived from ser^ 
ilie Chinese for silk. Similarly^ the Arabs distinguish Souifa China, 
^in, from Nortli Qiina, Cathay, a Mongptian loan word that probably 
goes back to the Ttmgusic Kitans, a iiibe wluch m\fadcd Qima at the 
beginning of tile tentlt cetilury* Tfiis distincTion appears to liave been 
adopted by the Romans. Titus Ptolemy WTites of Ask In the second 
century ‘The inhabited part of our earth borders in the easr upon 
unknown Und which is peopfed by the eastern muions of Ask Minor, 
the Sinse and the nations of Serica/ 

It is signiJicant that the first extant tepom of direct contact between 
the West and die Far East are of Chinese origin. They occur in the 
I/ou-Aait-shu^ the oiilckl annals of the Later Han dynasty compiled m 
the fifth century a. 0. Here h states: 

Tlie ruler of the land of Shan in ihe nrsi year of Yungning [aji. 1 4oj once 
mere sent an envoy, who brought with him musician and [uggters ^hLT3 he 
was received by tJw Emperor. The httitr wierc iibk to swdbw fire and could 
cast spdb; dtev could bhid tfcir limbs fast and ihen free them wkbout help 
frtun odie£s.i Thej* w«e abb to intercb^ige the heads of cows and horsey 
and possessed sudi skill tiim they danced wnth a thousand balls. Tliey said 
of ihmnsetves: ^ We ate men of the Westem Scsl, That is ihe same as Ta-ts'ln 
|fhc Rorman Empire, paniculariy Syria]. Tarts'in is reached by levelling 
througlj the soutJvwcst of die brnd of Shan/ 

We niay consider this nothing but a curiosity* The second record, 
liowever, is in the fonn of an olEdal comnumiqu6 describing what 
purported—not quite tiutlifully, as we sliall see—to be a solemn 
embassy from the Emperor Marcus Aurelius to the Emperor of ChinUp 
It also conies from die Hau-Aan-sAu and nms: 

Tlie land of IVis^in u very gresL It lias many cEdes and embraces a Luge 
number ofsubjecr gntintiiei Tlw liOusesare of stone, and theit arc numrrmus 
inns in the ^ircets. TTk inhabitants of T^-ts^in cut ihdr liair and wear doe 
dodhs^ In war iliey t^e with them drummErs, banners and lenn. Tlieir 
capital b too 6' in cttiairnfeTeiice and conmtns len pdaoes, each one ro H from 
the nexu The people of Ta^^ts^in poster numy genu and nmcb gold and 
silver. Tlicy have gitjwn verj' ridi, in particukr duough trade with die 
Parthmns and tniiiaii;*. Hence alt the costly ihuigis atidall the nue things which 
are m oilier countries orighute from this realm. The people of Ta^ts'in aie 
open and stnundi by nature. Thdr mEidumts aru upright men and never have 
two prices. Com is alwap dieap. The Stare possesses a wefbfilled trcasur>^ 
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lo tlkt oipimU tlicy i*cc«ivc ^(ts of goW cf?in.5. Tltc king? of Ta-tsin an; 
supposed always lo liave wiBliod lo send otiibassies to Cliiita. But ific 
Partliiaiib w^aiwed to keep ilio ^ilk mde to thtrosclvesi and dnircibit Ta-ts in 
did noi succeed in ^tabltsJiing contact with u?- Tliis iasEcd Ull tlte ninth year 
of dte Yenabt Period^ when King An*iun ?ent envoys bringing Ivory^ 
Tliinoccros In Elf n and tortotse ^hell as gifts, Skicc tliN tune duect intcrcouisc 
bis existed withTa-ts^n. Afntmgst the gifts which ihc envoys hixniglit Ehen; 
Si ere no seuiSj iti spirt of tlie M^-c^hb of whiclj Itads ua to suppose 

that the envoys appropria(c?d these to ihemselvcs. 

The cbronicler's astonishment, and the humorous surmise which he 
adds tD Ills aeetmnt of tht poverty of the gifts Iroiri the Emperor of 
Ronte, probably hold the key to thin remarkable storyt die visitors 
were obviously not envoys from the Emperor Marcus Aureltua—it hose 
cognomen w'as, in tacr^ Antoninus“bur Romoiii merchimts^ who gave 
tbeiriselves out to be envoys from the neighbouring and Iriendly power^ 
Ta-ts^in, in order to be received and so have the opportunity ol making 
the contacts necessary for the better discharge of dicir busiitt^. A trick 
tiiat was liardly likely to be found oiir and must fretjuently liave 
been employed I llhs b the only possible esplanailon for the poverry 
of rhe gtfib brought lo ihe Qiincse EmpcLrur* In view of die immense 
efforts made by ofBcial envoys during thi^ centuries to do jufStice to 
ilicir countries^ it is quite unthinkable that an Imperial Roman embassy 
should really liiive been sent to China with such wreiclied gifts. 

Furihermore, tlwre ts no mention of any sudi embassy in any 
Western scurciXt and there i$ tit> reason why Marcus Aurelius sliould 
have sent to the Emperor of China contidential emissaries whose visit 
was nui recorded in ilu: State aimai^^ Alt tlic same, diis embassy may 
not be cuiitely a fraud. 'Hte Oiinesc annaljgfs report w^as noi rnade 
out till several centuries after the event, and wc must m^e aHow^ances 
for some obscuritv liaving crept in. At all events, w hether this embassy 
was gentiinc or hike, it b certain Uiat Roman mercliants renlly did reach 
China as early as the beginning of die second century a.d. It is equally 
cenain, ho wever, tltai geographical knowledge was not greiuly enr idled 
thereby. Although fairly lively tnide rebtioas may have existed betwieen 
the Roman Empire and the Far East until ihe end of the dilrd century 
—attested hy the frequem fuids of Roman coins in Qtina—these 
conuectians were broken off again befon; any close spmtttal contact 
could take place between the world empires of the West and the Far 
£ast» 
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The real reason for these rebtions, for these efTons to make contact 
with the remote and enigmatic land in tlic cast, which were started long 
before tlte Christian era, lay forty-seven centuries back in a sudden 
flash of insist that struck ihc Impress Si-li-sJd, the licad wife of 
liwang-tij the ‘Yellow Lord' and llie emperor whom Qiinese legend 
credits with initiating the cultivation of silk in the Middle Kingdom. 
One ‘fortunate day’, as the ancient annailsts of the Sons of Heaven 
write, whittle she was walking wiili the ladies of the court in the imperUl 
gardens, her glance happetied to fail upon a mulberry tree beside tlte 
path, whose fruits were gently moving. Suddenly a beautiful, iridescent 
butterfly rose from one of the little balls, wlticb Si-li^hi had taken lo be 
the fruit of the mulberry tree, and flew away. Curiously, the empress 
examined this remarkable phenomenon more closely, and to her amaze¬ 
ment she observed that these ‘fmiis* were balls of the finest animal 
fibre. WiUi Itet sensitive fingers she soon i'ound tiie beginning of the 
webj cool and silvery it wound round her liands, and soon they were 
entirely wrapped in the 4 t4°o yards of silk thread wliidi the horned 
silkworms spin round tliemscives in their cocoons. 

This Itappened ar a lime w'ben foe Chinese were still without clothes. 
Instead they wore leaves or bird-skins, and in the ancient temple of tliu 
‘Three Majesties' at Shantung, one could formeriy see for oneself how 
badly off for clofoes they were in the Middle Kingdom prior to Si-li- 
shi. ^Iiereas Hwang-ti stood proudly in splendid silken apparel 
befitting his liigh rank, liis two predecessors were still dad in grass 
kilts and a few miserable leaves. 

How tlicy must have frozen, poor fellows 1 What a good tiling it 
straight away occurred to Si-li-sUi to liave foe cocoon foread wound 
cituo a bobbin and taken to a weaver's loom. And wliat a good thing 
that Hwang-ti did not stand in die way, but issued an imperial edict 
ordering foe people to leam the art of silk spinning and weaving, ' so 
that tliey should have ctoihes atid no one ne^ any longer suffer from 
dulblains and cracked hands'. 

Although it lias long been establislied that tlic invention of silk 
weaving in Clilna is much older and may go as Cir back as the fourth 
millennium, the Oiinese stuck to tlicir legend, elevated Si-tJ-shi amongst 
tlie gttds as the 'Ancestress of foe Tliread' and rcvoted her as one of 
die stars of foe Scorpion. 
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In ihr period dmi followt.‘d| ihi* Jiew fsbrk wa$ popubr^fied by jJJ 
the means q{ ittipcfiil propaganda, and i^stn loday ilw? breeding oi 
silkworms and the riimiulai::iure of sitk dc>e$ no^ only mean bread and 
livebbqod for tweniy lo tbiriy million people: ir is almost a culu Was 
not siik a gift from ibe gock? W' as not its fabricntion from ilie bodily 
product of the dirty-white, yellowish-brown striped worm 
mt>fi therefore a saciMl activity? So sacred ihar it was peanjssible only 
to die chosen people of die ^!iddlc Kingdom, but noi to ihc bcirbarbos 
all mund, froTti whom the miracle of its genesis must at all be 
concealed 1 

But diis intense secrecy hsclf—tlie punishmenr for espionage or 
betrayal was dcaiii-—cau^t msjv\ inietcst, almost more than the stlk 
itself* *4nd so caravan after camvan came from the West, men and beasts 
in a long, unbroken chain. Iliey Kime with ivory' and Tyrian purple, 
widi ftankiisoense and spice, with gold and amber* with rare dehcacics 
and costly furSr Tlrey fought ilieir way fur siv months tlirougb the 
Tarim ba^in; faced tiie combat with deadi from thtnt as they passed 
through ssmd deserts and salt marslies; they surmounted the high passes 
of the Pamirs W'Jth racing pulses and agonizing shortness of breath; 
iliey csime by ship, thous^ds of milts across the open sea; lliey paid 
any price—for silk* Tlie tmns-Asiaii trade route mentioned by Herodo- 
uis, which Aicjcaiider the Great sought to bring under his dominion^ 
along wliich Marco Polo travelled, rustled, crinkled and sparkled 
dong all its 6^000 rniles with silk on its way to Europe. Tliis began 
around joo b,c,— at least this U the approximate date of the cariieat 

ritten records of ilie import of silk into Europe* But it continut?d only 
so long as was permitted by the Parthians, m Itonion ixjuesiriim pec^pJe 
who held the territory between the Caspian and the Persian Gulft 
^nicn tlic Ikctrian kingdom of tlie Seleucids collapsed in circa i ^ o a,c.p 
the Parthians blockaded the land communication betw^cen Europe and 
Asia wdsich had been established hy the Persians and kept open by 
Alexander ilie Crcai; Scloicia on the Tigris and AndtxJi in Syria grew 
rich on silk; dw? ParthianSj inimediatc nei^ibours of die iaered dlk 
land, consideted ihctm^elves for a space the lords of the world, because 
iltcy were die niiddlemen in the silk trade—10 iheir immense profit, 
for Rome liad been wearing silk since the century before 
A pound ofthis material costs moans Caligula hner^ and NLreus 
Aurelius refuses his wife die coveted silk dress—because he cannot 
afford iti 

European artifice now further *refiTied^ silL The isle of Cos tn the 
/Egean produced fabulously beautjjul women, women who liked to 
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wear silk, md silk tfiat did cowceol its wearcr-s form as did tiie 
closely-woven Chinese silt, but simply veiled it. S<i cite maicrm] 
imported from China was picked apart into its indi^’idual threads and 
rc-woven into a gossamer-ihin gauze, as light and transparent as a 
spider’s web. This was worn on Cos in the ^Egean, h was wotti in 
Rome» and very soon ti was eitportcd to the Orient, The men of ihc 
West, for dieir part, wore brocade interwoven w'lth gold and dyed 
purple in Tyre if they could aiford it*" 'flius conimiial pilgrimages iiave 
EO be made to the end of the world *, w'rites Pliny, * that our ladies may 
envelop thett beauty in transparent veils, and the men expend their 
possesstons for brocade,^ And as a lervent advocate of * Buy Roman' 
propaganda, he adds in anodter passage: ‘At a conservative eslimaie 
our imports from India, China and Amhia cost a hundred nulHon 
sesterces per annum* This is wliat we pay for our luxury atid for our 
ladies.* He overlooks the fact tliai this is only the martitaiy loss suffered 
by tlte Roman Empire* Amber, metals, glass, wool, linen, etc*, m brief 
a laige ptopartion of Romeos exports, were given in exchange for 
Chinese stik and must be atided to the debit side, increasing Europe^s 
adverse baknee of trade. 

Finally the inevjtahle tuippeiied: the Slate went baiiEuijpt, as it rrais 
bound to do if it spent more than ir earned. It reached ibis point tn 
joo under Diocletian- But whereas the private individual calls a 
meeting of creditors in such circumstances, die Slate employs other 
meonSi It cancels ira obligations by bringing about inflaticm. We hear 
the most pitiable accounis of despairing fathei:^, wdio&e laboriously 
accumulated capital, intended as an insurance for wife and children, 
vanished like a puff of smoke* We hear ama^d smiemerus tliat die 
diicketi wbkii cost a dmdima a day or two ago had suddenly risen to 
thirty thousand dradunos or morej or that a mortgage of three million 
eight hundred diousand drachmas could be obtained in a.d* 307 on a 
house wdiich was wortii iw'o ihousand drachmas in a*d. itS7*Jusia4 Somc 
countries during modem inflatJons have reckoned in billioms, so the 
Diocletian era reckoned in thousands and millions of drachmas. As 
W'as to l>e expeettfd, die State liad recourse to bying dow'n maximum 
prices^ Die famous ^dL^tum pr^tih (edict concerning 

pureliasable commodities)—which fios served as a luodd for all bter 
price regulations, wfiidi was buttressed by direais of severe punish¬ 
ment, and remained as fruitless as modem rcguhlions of the same sort 
'—Itxed to a fracrion the price of every conceivable commodity and 
service: provistoiia and sbvies^ i^^ogesL, doctor^' fees, Itire of vehicles, 
including the d(}F/nkoria —tire wttftons & uf the ancteni world—the bills 
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of shocmakcra and tailors; in sUortf nothing escaped the Argus eyes of 
die State. 

The fact that trade with eastem Asia was carried out not only with 
clunking coins, but also with barter goods, undcmiincti the Middle 
Kingdom’s traditional policy of seclusion from the rest of the world- 
To hd sure, traders from the west and south did not often set foot on 
Qiincse soil, not in these early limes at any rate; hut trade by baiter 
presupposed on both sides an esact knowledge of each other^s wares. 
If Qitiiese customs offiidals and dealers entered thirteen dlircreni quail- 
lies and types of inomseln dieir registers, from the inferior Tast-jVfrican 
incense, through the low sandy-brown qualities of Arabia to du? select 
ptoduct of die incense trees of Kadtamat, they fftwf have possessed at 
least some rough idea of the countries of origin. 

There was nothing in that distant, early world that was not cKporied 
to Cliina. From India came gems, diamonds, pearls, attar of roses, hemp 
and sandalwood; from Persia and the Partbkiis caravans bore quick¬ 
silver, beeswax, rock-crystal, corals and siorax; the %ice Islands 
(Moluccas) sent pepper, so dear that it was wortli its wciglit in rubies, 
camphor, nutmeg, cinnamon and beiusoin, together with porrots and 
ouconuis; finally, die Arabs brought ivory, rhinoceros bom and, above 
all, negro slaves. Amongist die wealthy Chinese these 'devil slashes’ 
were especially sought after, and the Arabs did such good business 
witit these ' Vi'ares' diat diey maintained their own settlement in Canton 
from A.Ji. joo. It is true that Qiina adopted a very reserved attitude 
towards all foKigtuus. But some degree of knowledge of die lands of 
the ‘barliarians’ cannot have failed to spread gradually amount die 
-Suns ot Heaven. 

Despite diese long-maintained and lively comiections witli liie rtcb 
silk land in tile Far East, the latter lay as ihougii beliind a curtain ai 
far as antiquity's geogiaphic-il knowled;^ was concerned- Hence the 
description given below from the jl^etrij ETythnti^ a sailing 

manual compiled in A.i>. Ho by a Greek merchant-skipper resident in 
Berenice on the Red Sea, which also dealt wltii India and Ciiiria, 
remained unchallenged in all its vagueruhss until the time of Marco 
Polo. Tltcre we read t 

Bcyi>ntl India the sea ends somewhere at a land. Ami [n. the Interior of tliis 
[and there is a large dty called Tiiiroe. Fiom tiiere wool [cotton], nilk 
emlrtuidcries, and riJltm fabrics eomc to Barygaia ihmugh Bat-tria. Ii is, how¬ 
ever, not easy lo reneli Tliin: and but few people come i hence- The country 
lj» itnnwdiaifly beneath the Little Bear, 'fltis mejitis tliai iliesc regions lie 
.imcngst rile most remote areas on die Black anti Gtspian Seas. - . 
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TItb ^'BgacnesS makes h difficuU id tra^e wjih prtfdaioa roui€ U> 
Oiina foDo'w'ccl in the andcni world. In pan, ai kasr during ibe period 
wm\d ji.P. lOQ when the Chinese Emperor Hot* reopened the old silk 
road^ tnsvelleis mtist have used the ancient land mote* wlddi^ as we 
kiiow^ Imd been opened up cou ntless ages ago. Of course, the hosdluy 



XII^ Sea ira^c Atfiwew /n^ia aW Oiwr* Becmirr oJ~ wpzti riwii/i- 
ihm it was anij in /are aufumn anJ (Aai ira0i^/rom India 
to China passed through Malacca Straits^ As a ruk h went 
through the SimJa Stioits. IJ^Cattlgara is located mughly i*ft the fue 
oj" aiodtrn ships to China would mostly idve sailed east 

of Borneo along the Philippine to the north. To get ta Hofud^ iwi the 
other Aand^ they would ha%^ sailed u^esz of Borneo. A shorter route to 
the Chinese mterior wtu ahtig the Irrawadth^ to JthamOf whence a 
caravan road, roughly in the trachs of the modern Burnm led 
into the yunnan regyotu It is a reasanaik eanjecture that the Yangtse 
Jiiang was also used at an early periodJhr Chinese trade- 
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of the P^Iibti£ lendered this touie cxtietncly difricu]! and costly 
for the Greeks and Romans, and when access to the Orient was ulti¬ 
mately rendered easier at rile beginnin g of the second cen tury a.d. by 
the successful conclusion of the Panluan War, the Tarim Rastn had 
ceascfl to be passable owing to the attacks of savage Mongolian hone- 
men. From now on preference was probably ^ven to the sea route. 

Here tlietc were two alictnatives. The quicker, but doubtless very 
laborious and strenuous way went hrst across the sea to the moutli of 
the Irrawaddy in Burma. Here the traveller changed to river boats and 
the arduous way led up the Irraw'addy Through mouniainois dlsiiicis 
to Bhamo; from here, roughly along the route taken by the modern 
Burma Road, there existed a very ancient caravan connection into llte 
area of Yunnan and farther north. Richard Hentug has recently drawn 
atteniion to the fact tliat this route oifered many advantages. For the 
purely tuaririme connection with the Far East manifestly did not run, 
as might Itavc been supposed, tlirough the Malacca Straits and via 
Zahx (Singapore) along die coast to the Gulf of Tongking, where the 
principal Chinese port may Iiave been situated at the mouth of the River 
Serus, the modern Song-koi. As Is known, winds tliat can be used for 
>>aittitg from ivesr to east blow in ibe Malacca Straits only during the late 
auiumit and winter months; weaihet condiiJons are more favourable 
10 sailing through the eastern islands, particularly dtrougli iJie Sunda 
Straits. It may, thifreforc, be assumed with some certainty that the 
undent Far East sailers, tike die soiling diips of modem times, passed 
not thtou^t the Malacca, but through die Sunda Straits, Tliey may 
then, soiling to the west of Borneo on die high seas, have gone on to the 
Gulfof Tongking, fi om which g|oud caravan routes led into the interior 
and which I tad become u major iranshipmcni centre for the Europe- 
Far East sea trade, even though Cattigaia itself may liave Iain ianher 
easL 'flic view lias been repeatedly advanced that Catiigara must be 
sou(d>i Oil die Hang Chuw Bay, into uhich a brand 1 of ilte Yangisc 
Kiang flpw'ed until tlie third centuiy. If tins is correct, our antique 
mariners may liavc come through the Sunda Straits, round the east of 
Borneo, and dong the Philippines — an impressive achievement tliai 
inspires deep respect. 


5 

We liave gresidy anticipated in our narrative and skipped several 
centuries, 'fliis was nen by aeddent. For jf we now turn to the West 
and to tlte qut^tioii vJ wljr.ilicr voyages on die same immense scale as 
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were already made on the astern seas In early hlstancal times tnavalso 
have been carried oui oti the Atlantic, we rou^t first discus die pre^ 
limiimiy question of whether the necessary leclmicaj pieietjuJsites 
existed for such long-iange enterprises on this stomiy and unpiedic* 
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tabic ocean, i,e. whether the ancients possessed ships capable of braving 
the western seas. In view of what was achieved on ilte Indian Occim, 
this question must be answered in the affimiative even for very eariy 
times; everydiing suggests that classical antiquity w'as technically 
capable of sailing far tiui into the Ailanitc, and perhaps even crossing 






it* Sucit dhmn vojrages may wdl }iave taken place mate than frnci? 
involuntarily^ as a result of ships being blown oiF course by persistent 
heavy ^!es* The crossing of the Atlantic m a foldirtg-boat in 1930, the 
voyage across tins ocean in an open tou'ijig-boat fifty years ago^ the 
receiu conquest of the Pacific on a raft clearly prove what h possible 
to an experienced and courageous seanian, and duat enormous distances 
can l>e traversed even w^ith such tmy craft. During rlie Iasi few decaefes 
the Atlantic lias several times been crossed in one-man yadits. Since 
they can be tnade nowndays^ it is clear tiui these crossui^ were not 
impossible in ancient times and no doubt they were frequent long before 
the beginning of the Christian era. There is no reliable documentary 
evidcfice of this^ hnwev^er^ and at present wc do not inow of any firmly 
attesTc<1 discovery of America prior to Columbusi other tfian by the 
Norsemen- 

A glance at a map of the winds and curtenES of the Atlantic roates 
ihis appear surprising, Tlic trade winds and the drift impan to the 
water masses of this sea a eumnt that moves m one dircabn for 
thuu^iaiids of miic5 at a speed often exceeding knots* consti- 
turijLg a kind of moving bridge from eoiidnent to contment. Once 
entrusted to it the mariner would be carried across ilie desolate waters 
of liie Atlantic* He would first have to know of its existence^ and 
secondly be convinced that he would find land on die other side of die 
Ocean* 

Tlusfc conviction^ fiowcver, undoubtedly very widespread 
throughouT the ancictu world- On die one handj there w ere phy^sical 
reasojis for holding diisi bcliefi As long as the w^orld was deemed to 
be a disc cnctrclcd by the wTiters of the h was logically 

nect:ssaty to suppose a shore beyond the 0Jcdam)3y whose slopes en¬ 
closed its w'Hiters tike 4vn embaiiknimt. Hence there miisi be land beyond 
the turbulent expanse of this enormous river* 

On i!ie other hand* it accorded perfectly wiili the rioUtms of tbc 
nftenvorld curretn among Med itmancan peoples sine^ tJimimmeiiiorimU 
Some where in the wests bcj'ond the sea, where the sun ^nk to rest 
each CTcning, must lie the Kingdom tif the Dead, die home of deprted 
souls* Ancient Egypt let its dead voyage in a ftny^ of die gods across 
the still river of die Last ‘nungs into the Beyond. Cilgame^h^ the 
legendary king of Uruk^ crossed the w-aters of deutk: and Circe in* 
formed Od}.^us that beyond *ht Ocean spread the realm of Per¬ 
sephone, the goddess of death. 

WJicn the Greeks thrust forward ftom their unden I coniinenral 
home to die MedUeiTanean, the nodon of an afterworld beyond the 
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western si^as itmufesity unknown lo diecru Tliej- thought of the 
Kutgdoin oi tJie Dead as situiited in suhteci^rieaii realms^ For a tiine 
the two concepts seem to have existed side by side: the dark Kingdom 
of the Dead beneath die earth, and the orlier world beyond the Ocean 
Ts^ves. Tlicn vague rumours began to readi Heiias to tlte efftxt that 
the i^Jands discovered by bold maHneis ouEside the Pillars of Hemilcs 
wete by no means spectral lands^ overcast and grey, hut smiling, peace¬ 
ful and fcnile; so that die ancrent oriental nation was now overhiid 
by beaiiiifui tales of Elysium, the Fields of the Blessed^ Hence Proteus 
promises Menelaus: 

Yoti will nor meet your fate and die in Aigos where the horses graae. 
Insiead, rlic immortals will send you to the Elysbn plain ar ihe wor!d*3 end^ 
to join red*haincd fthadanianthtis in the fund w'hcre living is inadc easiest ibr 
mankind^ w^here no snow falls* no sirong winds blow and there h never any 
rain, hill day after day die West Wind*a tiineful bteeze comes \n from 
Ocean to refresh its folk. (Penguin Classic Trans. E, Rieu, p, 78*) 

Henceforth die 'Blessed Isles" are a recument ilieme in classtcaJ 
poetry, and it U prohabic that die n^any more or less veiled rderences 
in Greek litmtum to far^w-ay lands of die wesi beyond die Ocean 
all go back, in die Iasi analysis, to this andent belief in die Elysian 
Fie[ds. 

Tills is patendy still so with Plato, w^ho, in Thnaius^ makes tlie 
priests of Sai& relate, after a lengthy account of Atlantis, tliat beyond 
this island, ^at the edge of tlie Ocean, lay a great coniincns: ^ Tliis great 
i^ontinent is not, of course, America: it is the outcome of die reasoning 
rclerred 10 above according to which there must be Und miind ihe 
Ocean so hold its waters in place like an embankmenu Hie notion of 
Elysium also involved, and later the pefspectlves opened up by 
the Pythagorean hj^ihesis, which was naturally known to Plaio, 
thai ihc world wus not a disc, but a sphere. 

His pupil Aristode (3S4-ji2B.c-)e)cpjessed the uneqtiivocd opimoti 
that tile earth wus a spliere, and dpt a single sea extended from the 
Pillars of Hercules to India. From die new^ notion of dtc ctanh aa a 
sphere it was immediately deduced that the ‘embankment * sutrounding 
die Ocean, die old EIjn&ian Fields, was die east coast of Asia, 

A few decades after Aristotle, Eratostlumes b.c,) added an 

eminendy modem wuch 10 this already very up-to-date conception 
of the w'Orld. He states; ^Otdy diat area of the earth in n^liich W'C our¬ 
selves live and which is known 10 us is called by us Oikt^nmen^^ inhabited 
world. But iluire may well be another, or even several mors iiiliabited 
umtincTits in the temperate iorte/ And suppettied by Ids measureineiit 
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of die number of degrees between Alcxaiidm and Syene (Aswan), 
Eiatosibf nes calcsitates diat die contmeni of the Old World oomprtses 
about a third of the cinzumfcicnce of the eanh; bo [bar die distance 
beiw'cen die easiem Asiatic coast and Spain Is approxiraatelv 140* 
longitude, tvhidi b not far from the tnith. 

An astonishing facL How did Eiatostlienes come to this opinion^ 
How did he manage 10 shake liimself &« from the authority of 
Adsioile, which was uncondidonally accepted until well on into die 
Middle Ages? For Plato’s great pupil, Europe was and tetnained die 
worldj precisely Western man was and remained the centre and measure 
of all things. Consequently, Aristotle expressly declared die existence 
of other coniincnTS to be impossible, 'ft'hat prompted Eraiostiienes to 
undertake this geagraphical secularization of the OiiExiurTiiittf? 

We find it Itard to imiigine that there was nothing more behind tc 
ilian a mere hypothesis. We feel inclined to bcUeve that knowledge of 
some son had readied the gr«n Greek scholar concembg the New 
World, wliidi, in hb day as in ours, was linked to Europe by the ocean 
bridge of the Axlamic and coniiniiaUy sent the Old World fioali signs 
of iiB existence. 

Did some him of America really read) Eratostlienes? Oskar Pesdid, 
one of the founders of mudem geography, once said iliat since time 
immemorial ' die tw'o hanl^ of the Atlantic valley announced their 
presence to one another*. A study of the biography of Columbus will 
diow Its what a quantity of solid proob of the existence of a noi too 
distant continent to the west of the Ocean w*ere available to tbe Genoese 
discoverer, and convince us that Oskar Pesebd w'as Hghr. There b no 
douhi that America did everything in its power to acquaint the far¬ 
away casicrnm of Its corporeal existence. 

Naturally, this was also the case in antiquity. Hence we come across 
passages in classical literature from which we may infer the arrival in 
Europe of sudi envoys from the .New World tn very ancient times. 
In his interesting, if not always convincing Ijook on Atlantis, A. 
Btagliiiic rlraws aitcntion to an important report dating back to the 
historian Paiisanias (dhsa a.o. i jo). Pausanios stares that far west of 
the Ocean there lies a group of islands w*hose inliabltants are red¬ 
skinned and whose liair is like diai of the horse. Unless we assume that 
both details, the red skin and the bmk horse's liair, are the products of 
Pausauias's ittiaginaiion, this report cannot be expbined otherwise 
tlian as referring to American Indians. 

Could Pausanias really liave liad any knowledge of the inlialntanis 
of America.* b there any way of proving it? 
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pau&auias hiinsel/ keepi silent as Ur die souice of his knawlcdg?. 
But bis somewliai eadicr colleague^ the Roman cbrontder Pompontus 
Mela, who lived dutittg the time of C^sat^ ptovtdes^ just the infomuition 
we ate afier. 

t *. Besides die natural philosophers and Homer, Cornelius Nepos, a more 
recent and credible historian, also asserts that the earth is surrounded by sea. 
He names Q. Xletellus Cder as his authoii^ lor iliis. The btter reports the 
following: ‘W'lico He was proconsul in Gaul [62 B.C.] several Lidias were 
presented to him as a gift by the king of the Suevans, On mqiUring where 
flig<g men lutd come fnitn, he was laid that diey came from the Indian Seas, 
Itaving been carried by high winds across tile intervening sejs and finally 
cast up on the shoie» of Cennany ... 

It is evident that these 'Indians' no more came Item Indh than the 
copper-cotottred natives whom Columbus found when lie discuveied 
Attierica, and whom lie too desi^aated Indians. VVhatever by beyond 
the Ocean was called India. The marinets of Indb seem altogether to 
have contributed little to tlte discovery of tlte world, and there is no 
record of Indian ships ever having gone far outside ilie Indian Ocean. 
Axxording to the geographical position Pomponius Meb’s ' Indiana' 
cm Only have come from America. 

Besides manned and unmanned boats, many ouier things were 
naiurally out up on tlte shores of western Europe: pieces of wreckage, 
bamboo canes, ‘sea-beans'—as we know', the seed of the Fntada 
gtgaSf a creeper found on the Caribbean seaboard—foreign wood& of 
high buoyancy, probably logs of die taifo oee from South America, 
and sititibr objects. Tlus flotsam and jetsam no doubt suengrbened 
the existing hypothesis of a continen t in the far wrest. 

The view has recently been advanced, with the statements of Pom- 
ponius Meb and other classical authors in mind, tiiat all these landings 
took place in nortliem biitudesand were made by Eskimoes. Weeannot 
analyse this proposition here, but it is worthy of meniton diat one of 
Plutarch's (a.i>. 46-too) reports does in &ct rebec to the far north. 
In his dialogue On tit Fact in tie Moon Plato recounts tliat far west 
in the Ocean, in the btitude of Britain, lie some groups of islands 
beyond which, at the edge of the sea, stretches a great continent. 'Diese 
isbiuhf—and now follows the remark tliat renders this apparently 
fantastic report noteworthy—are distinguislied by the fact diat during 
a period of thirty days tliey have almost unbroken sunsldne and light. 
During the night die sun ceases to be visible for about one hour, but 
it does not become quite dark—the western sky ^ows in a luminous 
tw'ilighi. 
o 
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This eanmi be an invention, but |>oints unambiguously to an island 
to the west of Britain in the vicinity of the Arctic Circle. Sudi sober 
pieces of information as this are not products of the poetic imagination; 
tiir poet needs more exciting material to work on. Tliere is not tmteh 
point In trying TO find Out wliidi island Plutarch might have meant. 
But there is no denying ihar Iiis repon gives one pause- According to 
the lie of die land, the great continent of which he speaks can really 
only be America. 

At we must admit that the reports dted here, which can be 
supplemented by a hundred corresponding tjuotations from die works 
of Strabo, Seneca, .d:llaniis and otlier classical geographers, are stag¬ 
gering. If we recall that long before the beginning of our era numerous 
antique ship vennued across the Indian Ocean, on a route that led 
some miles over the open sea, i,e. about twenty-five days without 
sight of land, we must ask ouisdves what serious difEcuides would 
have impded competent seamen if they liad one day sailed westward 
with die north-east trade wind fro in west Africa, which they knew 
well, in order to reach India by tlus route. The Canaries and Azores 
liad long been known by the time of the birth of Christ—even if this 
knowlc^e w'as later lost again^and if wc take account of the fact that 
tile north-east Trade wind begins immediately west of Cap Verde and 
that it IS sufEciently strong and constant to carry a ship a long way out, 
we must conclude tliai it is possible America was readied at an early 
period. 

Up to the picscni, however, there is no unequivocal proof that this 
did aciually lappii. It is true tliai repeated efforts have been mode, 
especially by Portuguese geographers, to produce unassailable evidence 
that rite Atlantic was crossed long before Columbus. But probable as 
this is—we shall hear more about it in the next chapter—the aigumcnis 
for it are OM yet neither unimpachablc nor compiling. As rej^ds 
navigation and shipbuilding technique, the possibility of conquering 
the Atlantic Ocean already existed in classi^ amiqutiy—there is no 
doubt of that. As long, however, as the proposition holds good: QuoJ 
non at in oerrr, »t>n est in munJo^in plain Englisli, wliat Un*t written 
in black and white didn’t liappn at all—so tong will voyages to America 
prior to Columbus, at least on die part of Mediterranean poptes, 
remain more or less hypothetied. 
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AMERICA-HVITRAMANNA LAND 
THE LAND OF THE PALEFACES 
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A n indent legend kv ninraiT in Tenuxtitan^ Emperor Monte^ 
zpnu's magniliceni dry in die V'allcy of Mexico^ an ancient 
Llegend l\ad been as unwilling to fall silent under ibe Toliecs^ 

the ersTwIiile lords of the country^ now poor Jidiermen and peasants, 
a$ under the mighty barons from Axtian, who now ruled the bnd, 
A legend which the priesthood had not been able to exienuinate, no 
roaiter how many twitching human hearts they ofTeted on tltc altars 
of die god Huimlopochtli during die centuries in which die Aaiecs, 
who had emigrated from Aptian, had been rulers of their new Nourishing 
and fertile Jiome. Now that had come to pass which die wise sects had 
prophesied and wluch was wvltten in the sacred books for all to read; 
Far in tlw east the liglit'god Queizalcoad, bom of a vitgin, arose and 
set about recovering and making bb own again the land of which the 
gods of the Aatecs had dispossessed tiim. And with him, the white god 
of tiglu and of die clear, bright air, iliere approached a liosi of radiant 
celestial beings mounied upon four-footed dragon gods from wiiose 
nostrib the breath came forth like steam, who sped through the air 
like a hurricane, and whose manes and tails waved like the plumes of 
smoke diat issued from the moudi of the tce-clad fire-mountain 
PopucatepetL Thunder and liglitning, said the scouts, die white gods 
bore in their hands; they themselves with their own eyes had seen many 
a brave man lay dowm Ids life before the thunder shot by the enraged 
white gods out of long tubes. There was no remedy against iliem, if 
their friendship could not be won. 

A presentiment of approaching downfall tan ihrou^ the land. The 
pocES sang: 

1 low siid I How heavy t 

T kniiw th:it otxr ]cifigdf>iii ii $inking^ 

Tlic ^tars are imuklng, 

Tlw dty of hookup of ilower^ 

Will soon be m more I 

Fiom everywhere meniidng ofiums were rcpartircii Evil comei? 
appeared in tlie mky; temples hur&i into t})e bke of 
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Texcoco suddi^ly^ frothed up over m banks; low voices and agonued 
laments echoed dovn\ from the aifn 

Hie man to whom all tliese signs idened^ Cottds^ die 

leader of the ' W]\M Gods^ dik lime no inkling of the alarm 

evoked in Mexico by his cxisience* He wa^ a minor SpEmish nobleman^ 
ot a good old bmilVf but as poor as a church mouse. He liad just 
received"we are WTi'iing of November i^iS—an order from tlie 
governor of Cuba to nzeonnoitre Ytioitan and the coastal ateas of 
Central America* Orders are orders, he had to obey, ahhotigh he 
rather liked Cuba with all its hot-blooded seAoritas* He sailed away 
disgruntled, and he Tras still disgnmskd three months bter when he 
dropped anchor in die estuaty' of the Tabasco and gave die necessary 
orders for landing opemtions the following morning. 

During diG niglit a do?jen Indian arrows whistled o^er the fleets 
Qjrtes was almost glad* There would be a battle- Bur iltere was only 
A massacre- ^^^^en tive Spaniards* ten brass cannons and four cuJveriris 
began to speaks the Indians T^'erc frozen wiih monal horror* In the 
evening the Caciejue of Cmda sent a declaration of $ubmJ^tom As a 
sign of unconditional surrender, twenty lovely young Indian prin¬ 
cesses came l>eavily decked wiih gold and accompanied by slaves wear* 
ing turtber gertd omamenrs- 

Amongst diese twenty young maidens h a ligln-skinned, imperious 
yming woman, an Aztec princess exiled by Momeiaima, a member of 
the imperial hou^* Very contidendy, fully conscious at every second of 
her exalted origin, she goes up to Cotut^. She looks the slim+ elegant 
Spanish cavalier straight in the eyes. Tficn she hides lijcr fece in her 
Itands and, a h paces from Cort^, lalk to her knees. As diougb in 
the grip of profound religious emotion, as though face to face with a 
god incarruite, she bows dow n before the Spaniard. 

Cort& is astonished, moveti, impressed 1 bnierpretcrs, foru*ardl 

T wo who had picked up u l ew words of Spanish sontewhizre, 

drag themselves over die deck on their knees to Cortes* Night falls, 
torthes ate flickering m pheh-pans on fhe rail^ starx are sparkling in die 
sky ^ove the masiis. In a ring behind the commander stand tite <j(Ticers, 
the crew line tlie foreciiitle shoulder to shoulder* Silent, mmplusBcd, 
gripped, they listm lo the strange story w^hidi tile prints relates and 
tlie interpreters hesitantly and clumsily iran$b:c* 

Long, long ago, recounts the Aztec lady, many foreign diips 
appeared oil die coast of Yucatan, the very country off whose shored 
the soti*i of ihe w'hiie gods are now anchored, and from rliese ships 
stepped tall, fajr-hajred, blut'^yed men. Tlie gunw'ales of these ships 
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gHstetwl tik« the scales of a snJee, md it looked as though 
shimmering serpents were creeping slowly over the sea towards the 
shore^ These uninowii men wore strange clodies, and round their 
brow^ an ornament that manifestly represented the image of a ci>iled 
snake. Now die sacred serpeni was one of the most ancient divinities 
worshipped by the Mayas of Yucatan- Wlien diose fair-skinned, serpent- 
crowned beings arrived in their scaly, gliding snake-ships, people 
believed these strangers to he sons of ihe sacred serpent, 10 be gods* 

As die timoas Dona Sbrina, tlw Attec princess was for many years 
10 be his irruesi comrade and the only trustwordiy companion of liis 
triumpliant life. 

None of Cortes's biograplters relate how the first meeting between 
him and the only woman he really loved throughout liis turbulent life 
actually took place. It may have differed in many details from the pic¬ 
ture we have drawn here. Biu it seems certain that ihe great Spaniard 
first learnt from Doha Marina with what aiuiiciy be awaited by 
rhe Aztecs- 

Doubtless, Doha Marirut must have told Ihm first of die Majra 
rraditiun described above, wfueh has become famous as the ^Wotan* 
legend of the natives of Yucatan^ For during the lifetime of die Aztec 
princess, ah that lay hut a few hundred yesirs in tite past. Round 
A*o, 1000 die had left 1 heir original home in ihe primeval forests 

of Guatemala and occupied territory on tlie Yucatan peninsula; hence 
any tales of ships appearing off die coast of die New Counity must be 
a comparatively recent tradition* It manifestly arose at the same period 
AS thiir in which llic Vikings who had settled in Gieenlnnd were making 
I heir first attempts to establish colonies in America. 

This ^Woian" tradition has long been known* Tlie most recent 
account of it is given by die American aiidioness, Anne Terrj' NS'liiie, 
in her v<!ty intetesting book Lost fForlds* Reading her description of 
h, we tmmediaielv recall the many old pictorial representations of the 
dragon-pro wed sbipis of the Noiscjnen, w^Iiose gunw'oles were hung 
with the gleaming shields of the cfcw: slitps from whose bow's snakes' 
heads stared out over the sea and whose rides must luive glistened like 
ihc scales of snakes And from these longs namw snake ships stepped 
men upon w hose brows sparkled serpentine diadems^ spiral ornamental 
iibutas picrliajis^ beloved <jf ihc Tcutoruis beautifully w^und like coiletl 
serpents—an emblem that w-as bound piirtktilarly to strike the ^byos* 
Anne Terry Wliiie relates further that the fair-haired, blut^cyed 
strangers ol die ^Wotan^ legend settled in Yucatan, lIul tJiey lived 
amongst the Maj’as and became iheir readier^ and guides* Finally site 
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recounts thar sfiange radiations from this landing passed over to 
Mexico. 

For one day^ some time in the thirteen ifa or fourteenth ceitury by 
our dironolcgy, there appeared in Mexico an old man whom nobody 
knew. This unknown from the far east began forthwith to teacit a new 
religion and a new code of ethics. He was clear'thinking and wiae^ 
kind-hcaned and of a great gentleness. Deeds of blood and trioicnee 



ja. Viking ship from the Bi^tux Tapestry . UnUtam the Conqueror 
setting out fr the btiasion of Eiglaitd in Jodtf. The illustration 
sAoius a dragon ship under full s<ul. In order to iitcreast the freeboard 
the creu> ha^e asttsehed their sfddds to the ^mufok. 

be fervently ahhorrad, and ilc stopped his ears when men spoke of 
war. His skin was white and he Itad a tong beard — Indiatu are almost 
beardless—and he was called Qucifctlcoail alter ilie resplendent quttiai 
bird. To begin witii* says the legend, the fondadicts were for a long 
time obedient to liim. Then they rose in revolt against him, so that he 
liad to Jlce the country and return to his home far away in the east 
beyond the great sea. Before be disappeored, liowe\'CT, he prophesied 
that one day hts white brothers would come to Mexico and conquer 
the country. 

Et stands to reason tliat this legend was very opportune to Cort^ 
and that he did norhtng to invalidate it, Wjien he was told by one of 
Montezuma’s envoys, after Kis landing on the ^fexican seaboard, ibat 
the fotcfftthcTs had worn such helmets as his Spanish morion in the 
days of Quctaalcoatl, and that one still hung in the temple of the War 
God, he may himself Eiavc half believed that he was only a successor 
of much earlier white discoverers. The Aztecs, at all events, were firmly 
convinced that the Spaniards were sons and brothcri of the Lj^t Cod 
from tlie cast. 
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In this cumext we must not hide the fact tliat In the primordiaf 
Indian legends, wltldi came tnio being long beTore the advent of the 
Aatecs, QuctzaJcootl is apparcniiy not poma)^ as a white god. The 
German Americanist, Walter Kdckeheig, Itas drawn atietuion to this 
in his book Legmdt of the Aiiect, /wa, Moya and ASuisca (see biblio¬ 
graphy)^ where he declares; 

Ir frequently happened that jeligiour ardour or misimdcntanding scented 
liaces of Otiisdan ductnne in ancient Indian stories, and added all sorrs of 
arbitrary Christian trinuRings to diem ... But we must rake care not 
increduiotidy to reject whole legends as Spanish iniieniions because of a few 
Christian addirinns, e.g. if culmre heroes like Quetzajaoad, Bociiica, or 
VimkocJia are H|ii!pped with die ouiwned chaiacterislics of an Aposile ... 
Here the chronickr doubdess began with features which were ahetidy 
present in the original tiwdidon and drawn imm tihf natural basb of the 
tnyth, merely adding to these certain Cbdsiian irioutiings of Itit own 
invention. All odicr eleraotus in the Amerieau legends whlcli ofl'er striking 
parallels to early Girbtian stories are tnereiy 10 he counted amnitgsi ihe 
gnat number uf correspondence* between (he dvLiiacd peoples of the Ofd 
World and the New, whJelt also exisi in oiher splierts and whose exptonatiun 
mun be left to future resetreh. 

So far Waiter Krickcherg, whom we Ijave quoted at such length 
because he is not given to flights of fancy. Despite all Ids caution lie 
emphatically stresses the ‘striking’ parallels between early Christian 
stQties and ancient American legends^ counting them amon^t the 
'great numher of parallels’ berween the dvihzcd peoples ol' die Old 
World and the New. Equally entpharically he warns against 3 too 
uccriiical imerpretation of Indian, legends, wltose chroniclers decked 
out the old myilis with all sorts of Christian 'emhelliilitnenis'. 

Does this latter apply to the tigurc of Quetzolcoaili* In other words, 
did die Spaniards w'ho, shortly after die conquest oJ' Mexico, began to 
write down the myths and legends of this strange land, depict Quetzal- 
coatl after die image wliich they, as people of their age and nation, were 
bound to vtsuaiiee tlie appearance of the Redeemer? Did they portray 
the ' White Saviour* of Mexico as olive^kintied, dark-haired aud dark- 
eyed, as tire Spaniards Jive hundred years ago represented Qtrhn and 
the Apostles, as they iheitisdvea looked then and still look today? 
Did tltcse Spanish chroniclers portray Quetzalcoatl in the clothing 
which was ttadittonally supposed to have been customaiy during ihjc 
lifetime of Christ—tliat ii to say, in 3 kind of Greek chlan^tt a long 
mantle of beautifully draped, lieav'y materia4 loosely girded round ilie 
loins and falUng in voluminous folds down to tile feet? 

G* 
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Nothing of the sort I Quemtcoail b tiepicfed quite differenriy: lie 
is not olive-skhtned and dark-eyed^ but tab and blue-cyed. Es that ijot 
odd? Nor does Quetzalcoail wear a Greek He is dressed irt a 

g^ient worn all over Europe in the earl)' Middle Ages^ bul i^ludt liad 
long since vanished by die time of the Conquest ePtcepE amongsi the 
Greenland Vikings^ die descendants of diat Leif die Happy who dis¬ 
covered Ainerica m circa A.E>. looo. And curiously enough, die weave 

of t)kc fabric from whicli dus 
gamsent w as made is de^tibed 
as coarse, like sacking, precise¬ 
ly as titc fklnics disinterred Bve 
hundred years laier from the 
eternally frozen icy soil by 
Danish arcliacologisLs eiuiiva- 
ting Norse tarm-bujlding^ in 
Greenland. 

But let us listen to tiie prime 
source on Querzdcoatl, the 
chronicle of the Spaniard ]u^ 
de Torquemada; 

A few ye^rs afiiir ilte seErknunt 
of Tolbn, oermin came 

from nordicm und hmded 

in tlie area of PanucuH Th«c were 
Well-dressed people who wore 
lung garments of black sacking, 
similar lo those worn by llw Tiirks 
ere, and resemblinpt ihe /(Kfioflcr of 
priests; these garmenK w'erc Open 
in front, witliout cowk^ cut out 
rDtind at the nedt, and with shortp 
wide slem^es ibai did not reach as far as the dbows- llie ciahveS still w^ear 
tlscjn today during thmr dances when iltcy wi^h to rtTpresent iho^ tribes 
Tile latiei pitslied on inddatigabjy from Panuco without eiKOuincring arty 
hcistiUty. ami wiitm in due course tbc>' came to Toibn ihny w^re very 
friendlily received dierc, for they were my experienced and skilled and of 
greai inventiveness jnd industty* lliey understood tlic w^urking of gold and 
^Iver and were masters of every art, e,g* ilwy tvene excellent bpbkrie^; 
they abtTwed the grcaiesi dexterity^ not oiJy in sudt fine things as these, 
however, bur also in otlier activitiei of a more urilliariiin nature Eind in 
agriculture. In short, their admimhte behaviour, indusiry and skill mjide 
them #0 well liked that wherever they went rlwy were hi^itv esiccmcd and 
shown great lionour * * , 



Qu^tz^koaii w^armg a iiarc 
<tnd a c/wii wiiA flut if, 

iolJmg o cro^Ltr on cr 

lECppeJ pyTamul. ^Jicr an (mciV/jf 
InJtafi manuscripts 
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When rbe newcomers saw that they could not firwl a Hvelihood in ToIIjh, 
since Jte CDuntry was already densely populaied, they sought ro move on 
and ^tded in Oiolub, where tiiey were afso very^ friendUly received? 
the fitstivcs of the districr^ 3S is well-known, iniernurricd wiih thcfii* For a 
tong lime ttiey seLlIc^ there and look mot. Ttte following story is told in 
tliis locality: Wlicn iLose tdbes arrived In Tolkn, they kid with them a very 
distinjjuished pwon who their leader and ruled over ihum. Hi% naiiic 
TL-HB Quetzalcoiil; ilse people of OLoluIa Later revered him as a god. li Is 
generally agreed that Iw was of pkasani exierinrr white, fair-lLuiiK^ beiirdcd, 
finely biiiit. 

«.» It is asserted that Quetsalco^tl lived (ot i-venty years tn Cliolub, 
and that ar the end of this period tw returned by the same toure on which 
he had come. Wlien he left he took with him four dJsringuhhed and virtuous 
^'Tjudis from that city, but sent them back frorri C^ai^acmlco (□ province 
1^0 leagtiea aw^ay, besides die sea), enjoining thcni to observe the good 
precepti> which he had given them and to moke die fcillowjng announccfiiiint 
to the iiihabhants of die city Cholula: Let them resi asstinKl diat ji some 
future time w'tiiEC men T^ ith long beardy tike himself Avould come across lie 
^ from ibeeasi. Tliesc men, liis brothers, would become lords of die lind 
of Mewco- Tllerefoie the Irudiiins always ;iwTii(ed ihc fulfilmcAt of rliis pn> 
phecy^and tvlien tlicy saw die Chiisdansamv^e Uiey called them gods, sons and 
broihets of Quetzalcoad? aldiougli wlien daey got lo know ^nd experienoe 
their works, dtey' could by no pwrauB oondnue to neg^rd diem la divfoe. 

Tlujs Torquemada. A citrious import! For if the whole QiteCEiilcoatl 
mytli+ os is sonjctimes a Spanish invcniion, concoacd 

to fadlimte ihe conqueat of Mexico and the victory of Chrisiiitiity, 
how^ clumsy it all how small die propaganda valta? of this aiory lo 
the cau^ of Spain I For if a miliuirily and culTurally superior viaor U 
to impt^se his gods on a subjugated people, he wdU tiatimilfy depict diese 
gods as the quiniessenoe of himself. But this is exisctly w^hat tlic 
Spaniards did nor do—tf ihey invenrrd the story* On ihe coniniry, 
QuctzalcoaiFs appematice was so portrayed ikit the Aztecs could not 
fail to notice how little like tile blond god ihe dark Spaniards were. 
Tile Aztecs were bound to conclude sooner or taler that tlicy could 
not be tlie sons of die Uglit God al all* 

If the Spnish conquistadores did not portray the 'ft^lite Saviour of 
the Indians after their own image, however^ then lie cannot be a 
Spanish invention and the myth must. 1>c Lndkn in origin* In this case 
the questiiJn arises: how did dte Aztecs know' of tin? cxi?iiencc of fair- 
haired, hluc-cyid rnen? How did dicy know articles of clothing which 
no one in Europe still wort^ ai the beginning of the sixioentli century, 
but wltich W'cre undoubtedly of EurO|>eaii origin? 
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Caicfully comtdcrcd ibis leaves no otiiee conclusion open tluin tlut 
the Light God Querzalcoati was i real person, that he was neither an 
invention of Spanisli propaganda nor a legendary figment of Indian 
imagination, but iltat at some time in die early hfiddte Ages a white 
man from the QirtsiJan world came lo Mexico, probably via Yucatan, 


2 

Ari Tras carried by dw sea lo the Land of the WJjite Men, whitdt some also 
call Greater Ireland. This lte$ in the west, near Vinland the CrOnd. Ft b said 
to he six days* journey west of Iceland. Ari could not Icsn'e this place, and 
he was bnp tired. 

This Is how the account stands in the Latuindmuit^k or Boot of iht 
Taking of the Land, one of tlie most ancient df the Icelandic cbrunicles. 
If il gives the facts correctly, we must assume that Hvltramanna i^nd, 
this remarkable ‘Land of tlic Palefaces', v.'as an In^ seitlemfut of 
long standing on llic soil of North America appropriately known as 
‘ Greater Ireiatid 

Hvlimmojiiiia Land, Land of the White Men, Land of die Palefaces 
— it would never occur to a white man to give tliis name to die country 
in which he lived. At all events, when the Norsemen discovered Ajiicri- 
ca a little later they did not call it'Paleface Land', but Vinland, Wine 
Land, after the wild vines that grew in sutdi profusion in its southern 
regions. The expression Paleface Land can logically have been nnned 
only by die coloured Inhabitants of America, just as, many centuries 
later, die Indians of tlic gresu North American prairies called their 
white oppiessors from across the seas to the cast ’palefaces'. 

A very imdent document is, in fact, extant wluclt indicates very 
dearly that the term ‘Paleface Lind’ really goes bock to the brown> 
skinned aboriginal inhabitants of Aiiicrica. When tlie Icehuidlc rtieT’ 
cliani, Tiiorftn Karlscfni, attempted to plant a sctiJement in Massadiu- 
settSj^tlte Vinland of the V^ikings, in loio, he and his companions one 
day met two Indian boys who told diem that 

... on the other «dc of liieir conn try there lay a knd where people wot* 
white clcjtltea, sliouted loudly, arid bore before diinn rods wrih white cloths 
attadied ip iliem. TTib, people thought, must be ilvitroniiinna Land, ihe 
Luid of the White Men, alito called Greater Ireland. 

Tltere can be no denying that these reports are very striking. They 
arc all the more astonishing because they undoubtedly arose indepen- 
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deflily ot on« acioUicr. Id complete agnsement, tliey botli s^pciik of a 
bnd far away in tiie western sea calleil Greater Lrelattd or Hvltraroanna 
Land. It was known by this name to tite natives as well, ft is evident 
that some hia nndeilies tltcse lepons. There is the additional detaJl 
that Karlsctni's Indian informants related as a partioiliir cKaiacteTlslic 
of tlie white men of Mvitramanna Lajtd that tlwy wore white ctoihcs, 
bore before them long rods with cloths attadied to them, and shouted or 
sang loudly. What does tlm describe if not a Christian procession with 
choral song, wlute robes and eeclesiasdcal banners? This wotild natur¬ 
ally be sucli a strange sight to die Indians as to impress itself upon ihera 
as a clioractcristic aaivity of the dwellera in White Man’s LancL It is 
unthinkable tlmi a European should iiase |dven such a naive account 
of an ecdesiasiical practice. It must stem from a naiive. 

Admittedly, this inference is only cimimsrantial; but titete b no 
getting away from the probability tltai for a time a colony of white 
men existed amidst rite coloured pt^pulauon on the soil of the New 
World, perhaps south of the later Vinland of the Vikings. A good 
hundred years ago Alexander von Humboldt asserted pretty categori¬ 
cally that litis ’Paleface Land* was situated tn Florida. Tltfs cannot be 
proved, but it ts supported by a coiuinuai crop of teports suggesting a 
very ancient, non-Indian colonization of Florida. Thus for example, 
in tile American geographer J, Johnston reported iluu in ilte mid- 
eightecftih century a traditifm was current in Florida and South 
Carolina to the effect tliai white settlers possessing weapons and 
tmplentenis of iron liad once peopled this area. And it has been eifec- 
lively argued by O, S. Reuter in liis book Gefnmrde jisttwiomy (see 
bibliography) that the Norsemen’s voyages of reconnaissance along 
tire coast of the New World took them as for as Floritb. 

ll tlus was tile case—and the *Wotan.’ legends of tlte Mayas cited 
above render it very likely—then those Giristtan missionaries, whose 
story runs like a strand of European tradition throu^ the mythology 
of America, did not liave so very far tu travel. From Florida to Cuba is 
a stone’s throw. From Cuba to Yucatan and Mexico is no great distance 
citlicr. Did nortlieni Europeans really come tu Central .Amciicaf At 
present there is no proof of iltis, but equally it is noi beyond the 
bounds of possibility. And wlten we learn from old Spanish sources 
that precisely in Yucatan the Mayas possessed a kind of Trinity dogma, 
and furtiier, that the rkziccs believed Quctzalcontl to liave coinc to 
Mexico from Yucatan, we cannot help wandering. 

TIte account of Ari the Viking’s voyage to Hvirnimanna Land, 
taken from die Icelandic LulndmMk^ discloses that this European 
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seulcmen: must Ftave exlsied long prior to a.d- 981* and that the ItisJi 
were certainJy involved in the afTair. ThLt brings us to the mnumeniLlc 
Irish folk sagaSj which also tell of ^ imitfut wonderland far 10 the west 
beyond the ocean. In die cctiLte of all these traditions stands the legend of 
die voyage of St. Brandan^ who was one day called upon by a divine 
voice to leave all his possessions and preach the word of God in a greats 
unknown land ocro^ the sea. Brandan obeyed this divine commandj 
and iiftcr a long and diflicutr journey readied a land far to the west, 
w here delicious wild vines grew *so that all the brandies wTre ht>rne 
down to the ground by die weight of grapesNow we know from the 
reports of die Vikings^ rhe first white men thereafter to set foot on 
American soib dpt wild vin^ did indeed grow in great abundance on 
the new contmem* Hence the name Vintand. Since die vine does noi 
thrive anywhere north gf Ireland, the gionous grape lands referred to 
inu^T lisve bin in the New World and the report of them can hardly 
have arisen otherwis! ilian di rough an eye-witness* 

Tiicre really sudi a person os St. Brandan* incontrovertible 
evidence Indicates diai he lived during the sLxdi ccninry a,I3, It is, 
however^ doubrluJ whether he himself ever sailed rlie seas to any 
extent* Manifestly lie was onJy^ througli sonie cEraimsiance unknown 
to us, the oysialii^ation point round which the numberless sea sagas 
current amongiii the Irish condensed and ptecipitated. Thus die account 
of his alleged voyages, the Suncti BranJani^ is a coliccdon 

of tile most colourful fables^ which probably contain a hard core of 
historical tniilL Hence it ts <[uiie possible that the legend of St* Brandan 
represents a dim memory oi die landfall on Hvitiamanna Land of those 
whites w hose identiry cannot be exactly established* but to whose real 
exisitence everydiing poinis. Tlic seafaring sagas of die Emerald Isle 
repeatedly refer lo thick banks of mist* ro bird and birds' egg islands in 
Use western ocean; the obvious inference is diai rltey relate to regions 
betw een rile Liibrador Current and the Gulf Stream* w iiich might well 
have been reached bv Irtsfi jicamEn- 
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tt must itoi bv forgotttn iL'it numerous Ifgendsi were also currenr 
amongst other Celtic iribw, stith iu ihc Bretons and the SVehh, to the 
elfecr that a great foreign country lay across tlie sea in die f[ir w«t- 
Tliis popular ir?idition was so stnsng iJiar an expedition put to sea from 
Bristol as late as 1480 to seek fur thb remote western contiiient. It was 
inspired by inftirmasion contained in two andent MSS. from the 
Abbeys oi Strata Florida (the WdsJi Caron Uwch Claw'dd) and Con- 
way» relating to a great expedition launched by (ting Marloc of North 
Wales in ihe year U70. Sailing round ilic south of Irek id, lie and his 
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mimy companions disco^Tied vast tracts of land beyond the western 
sea. According to these ancient dironicles MadtJc relumed to Wales to 
enlist fresh colcmtsis, having left a iiundred and twenty seitiers bcliintl 
him. He then le-etiibarkcd uritli ten ships and severaJ hundred passen- 
gets, Tliis was the last that was licatd of Matioc or diose who accom¬ 
panied him. So much fot the MSS. The negative conclusion of their 
account does not, of course, necessarily imply that Madoc failed m 
rcadi his obfecti vc. As is proved by the Moreemen's voyages to Atnetica 
a hundred and fifty years later, it is by no means intpObsihle tllat the 
ocean was crossed scvcia! times at about this pcricK!> 

It is worth noting that these connections between the Old and 
New Wotids in North America seem 10 liave left their mark tn lite 
blood of the latter’s inhabitants. In many parts of tlte New World 
there arc white Indians^ whose European discoverers time and again 
declared: 'Tliese are no Indians!' The naiives of America arc dis¬ 
tinguished by a great variation in the colour of their skins. Alongside 
peoples with markedly red skins there are others with pale yellow or 
bronze skins, and the Dakota, Menomini and Ztmi look almost w'hite, 
although ihcir physiognomy !s entirely Indian. Besides these 'almost 
white', but nonetheless [ndbn tribes there are peoples of ccmplciely 
European appearance, with white skins, fair hair, blue eyes, and alto¬ 
gether un-fn dtan ti^urcti. The white Indians of Venezuela, wlio still 
exist, arc mentioned in the chronicles of the Spanish conquerors, and 
the ^roanos Indians on tlie Rio Imperial in Chile were known to the 
conquistadorcs as ‘white Indians', 

In North America too there is a whole series of while Indian 
tribes. In panicubr, the Tuscaroms of north-east America are tliought 
to sliow signs of an age-old intermingling with European peoples. 
Alexander von Humboldt already drew attention to die 'whitish, 
often btue-eyed nation of tiie Tuscarora'. After him special attention 
w’as paid to the Mandan trlJ« wito lived in the Mi£.sissippi bxsin, and 
some peculiar facts were observed, Tlie Mandan were scattered over 
the whole area of the States of Dakota, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The 
districts of tiieir scttlcmenis were not reached by the wliite farment, 
who were tlirusting ever farther westwards, until the middle of last 
century, shortly after the Mandan had been wiped oui by a smallpox 
epidemic. But some two hundred and fifty years earlier the first obscure 
rumours of a tribe of whites living one thousand miles aw:iy in the 
western wilderness had come to die tors of the coufrcur-i du hrda, the 
intrepid Frendt backwoodsmen wrho began topusli out into the primevol 
forests from Montreal and Quebec round this time. Champlain, die first 
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gtcar FrencK explorer, speaks of them iti In 1630 another tidJ- 
known hadtwoodsman, Jean Nicoletj packet! a Qiinese State robe in 
the how of his btrchbark canoe t lie intended to don it when lie came 
to the * whites’ in the wost, who could on!)’ be Qtinese and from whose 
tcrriior)’ tltere must be a passage to the ccnainly not fer distant Und of 
the Great Khan- Two years later, the Jesuit father, Lejeunejn Quebec, 
noted in his dtary that an Algonquin Indian had told him that far, Cu 
away in the west there lived a great Indian nation whose towns, from 
his description, resembled those of Europe. 

On the basis of these reports, but of course with the main purpose of 
reacting die Pacific, die French governor of Canada commissioned 
ibe for trader and explorer, de b V'erandrye, a bom Canadian, to under¬ 
take an expedition to this remarkable people in (73s, Verandrye was 
ilic first white man to get 10 know the Mandan intimaicJv, and tiis 
observations were calculated 10 arouse great irteresL It transpired that 
tile Mandan were so different from all other Indian tribes, in their 
customs atid practices as well as in their physical constitution and 
appearance, that one could only suppose them to be of non-Indian 
origin. Contrary to most of the other Redskins, who had retreated 
before rlie wlute man and become nomads again, thev iiad held fast to 
their settled way of life and to agriculture. They are said to have 
possessed not only nimierous solidly built villagies, but apparently also 
a few large, well-fortiiied towns. About a fifth of this strange people 
w'cre widte-skinned and blue-eyed. Fair hair was also not infrequent, 
and the physio^omy of all Mandan entirely different from that 
of the usual Indian type. 

All accounts of tl)e Mandan Indians have been publislied in very 
out-of-the-way places, A few of diem are, tlicrefore, reproduced here. 
The first of these in order of importance are the communications of 
the ^icrican George Gatlin, who wandered amongst the Indians, 
painting them and observing their customs and who made a close study 
of die Mandan at the be^nning of die ninereenth century. The main 
points in his accoimi (see bibliography) run as follows: 

The Mandaiu are renainty a very imeresring and pleasuig people in tllrir 
personal appearance and manners; differing in miiny tispecis, both in looks 
and cusioms, from all oilier tribes wliich 1 have seen. Being a small tohe, 
and unable to contend on the wide pnimea wiili the Sioux and other roaming 
tribes, wlio are ten linws mote itumertius, ihey Itave judiciously located 
ihemsclvca in a pcrmanenl village, which is urongly fortified and ensures 
ilicii pieservarioiL By Oils means dicy luve advanced fiirtlier in the arts of 
manuftetute; Have supplied their lodges more abundaQilv with the comforts. 
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and Itiximea oriilct ihafi *iny Indian natimi I know ot Tlic coASi^tpjcncB 
cjf this i-hat ilih tribe have Laien many sscps die^ of oilnir tribes in 
mcmners and reiincfiiefiis ^ I tnay be ailo^'^ lo apply tlinvord rcfincmeiii 
in Indiaji life); and ire tbererotB familbrly {and oorrecEly) denaitiifiatcdt by 
die Traders and oiheis, who Iiave been amongst tjirni, "the polite and friary 
Mandans', 

Tliere h ceminly great ju^rioe in this remark- and iso fottihly hove 1 been 
struck vdtli the peailbr case and elegance of tficse propK together widi ihe 
diversity of cornph^rcinSj the various eofours of rheir hair and eyes* ihc 
singuknty of ihdr bngoaj^^ and their peculiar and unaccounEibie cusiorns., 
iltat I atn folly convinced that tliey We sprung from $oine other origin 
than that of rhe odter North American trib^ or that they are an amalgiun 
of natives widi sonoe dvlIlKed race. Their alone, indeptjn- 

dent of iheir modes and custonw^ pronounces ihetn m otice^ as more or le^ 
than savage- 

A stranger in i!ie Mundan village h first struck by the dJffereni sliadcs of 
compk^cion, and various colours of hair wfoeb lie secs coowd about him; 
and lie is at once almcnl dliipored to e^daim thar ‘tliese are not Indians'. 

TTicre lare a grtai many of ihcsie people whose complexions appear m ligJii 
as lialf breeds; and amongst the women pordeularly, tWe are many whose 
skins are almost white* with the most pleasing symmetry and proporhon of 
fcatiites; with ba£ei, widi grey, and with hlue ey'es-^with mildness and 
sweetness of expression, and excessiv'e mcidesty of demeanou r, whidi render 
tbetn exceedingly pleasing and beaoriruL 

In iS^o, a tew years alter Caiim* D. Mitchell* die ditecEOr of the 
United States l^cparttnent for Indiaxi Afiairs* expressed bimseLf 
similarly. He declared ? 

As far as J have been able to asrenaiHi the Mandans k a whole differ frtJm 
all other Nonli Aniericun Indiam; and I have a dose knowledge of most of 
the existing tribes^ A pin from possessing tltcir own language and cu^tortuii^ 
the Mandans are physicsilly distinct* V^cry many of them have fair liair and 
blue or haze! eyes. 

And tlie explorer de la Verandrjreg menrioned abovCi states in the 
diary of liis jounwy to the hlandan t 

- * * This mbft ts partly white and partly red s>kmrtecL The wonam are 
cxiremdy beautiful* fi^pcdally those who are wluie* some of w^hom Itave 
lovely &ir Imir- Both fnen and women are very industrious and work with a 
will Thdr lodges are big and spadousi they are divided into sevemi rooms 
by parririons uf diick plonks. Noihing is left lying about untidily j uU obj«K 
are pbeed in bigc big^ suspended from the posts *. * The men are toll* 
strong and courageous, TlieV are vcfj‘ acHviv aM of good apEHntiux with 
pleasam features. Tfirir women do not look In tlw least Indian, * * 
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This b h 1 ) very lemarkablB tnfocinaTion. But on top of it comes the 
fact that Mandan tnythoitjgy expUdtty tells tfiat the first aiti^or of 
tilts people -was a white man who, in the mists of antiquity, aunt to the 
country in a canoe. Long before the first missionaries reached die 



XI . Tht ^uhn of Mtindan KttUmtnii and the tdltged fauu 
foiiowed by the Welsh teiders under Modoc. {After CatUa,) 


mitacic basing dose affinities with the feeding of the five tliousand; 
they related the story of die first mother of mankind and liet fall, of the 
ark and of the dove with a green twig in its beak; they believed in a 
personal devil who souglit to win over and subjugate to liimia-lf the 
world of men< Reports such as these could not fiul to arouise attention, 
and the better acquainted the hearers were with Indian miions os a 
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i^'holo, tilt* TTiiffc convinced they became that the Mandan the 
product of inierrningltng with Europeans, CatiUi held this vicu' and 
suggested spediically dial die Mandan migiit be descended from the 
Welsh king, Madoc, of whom we spoke earlier. 

The connection which Cat Jin suggests berwoen the Mandan and 
King Madoc and his followers is, of course, pure surmise—thoi^h he 
is correct in his statements concerning the nugnuions of the Mandan, 
In die meantime, however, the problem has been complicated by the 
fact tiiat it has become almost certain that the area occupied by the 
Maiidan, 940 miles west of the Atlantic coast, was indeed settl^ by 
Europeans 130 years before Columbus. Ttiesc settlers wTue ndthcr 
Irish nor Welsh, herwevw, but Scandinavian Vikuig^;and furthcrmoie 
cmiy a Iiandl'ul of men, whose biological force cannot have suiTiccd^to 
Europeanize a whole Indian rribc. But tJte cl^ traces of Europcjin 
blood wbidi the Mandan aiu said to liave exhibited in 1750 cannot have 
been the outcome of a relatively fleeting conract with die wliite nuui; 
they must liave sprung from some much mom profound iniertningling, 
Wliat great adventure, what rtagedy liits behind iliis strange and now 
vanisltcd tribc.^ We do not know. 

hbny scholars regard the evidence for such early culitiral nebtioiis 
between the Old World and die New as exceedingly tenuous. Ttieir 
miun argument agaimst tlte existence of tnidi contacts has always cetured 
round the question: how rlid h Itappen tliai iJieae alleged white immi¬ 
grants brought witli them their gods, but nut know ledge of the wheel 
For tlie wheel was unknown in pre-Columbian America, it must be 
conceded that wide tracts of American terrhorj' consisted of forest, 
mountains or swamps wltcre the wheel and the cart would in any case 
have been useless. But there were also vast plains on which they could 
W'di have been used, and any hypothetical white immigrants would 
surely have utilized thetr knowledge and not kept it a cicely guarded 
secret, as would appear to have been die ca.se. 

This objection sounds convincing, bur it ss not conclusive. Tlie 
Islamic peoples also made no use of the wheel and the cart, dcspiie 
their long and inttmaic contact with the W«i. Even today they prefer 
the riding-animal or the beast of burden to any witeeled vehicle. 
Furthermore, the assumption that die aboriginal inliabitants of the 
New World were unacquainted with the w'heel is palpably false. Tlic 
truth is that the Indians were so familiar with this principle that they 
even put children's toys on wlicels, Recent excavations in Mexico, 
tcporicd in the iVaiiatsal /lutofy Magajvitf New York, October t93o, 
prove diii iiicontrosenibly. Yet neither die Toltecs, nor the Aztecs, 
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nor iliti Chimus seem (o hsve employed wheeled velikles. For one 
things they Lacked suitable draught animals. There wcfe no horses to 
America prior to Columbus^ and in die absence of suitable draught 
animals ilie sedan chair^ which had long been in use, was a natural 
alternative. After the arrival of horses die absence of roads or a know¬ 
ledge of road construction remained an obstacle to rite use of cans by 
the Indians. 



24, The Inca and the Queen in a tedan chair decorated n>ith croiiet. 

Dramng from the picture chronicie of Huaman Poma de Ayala, 

It can, therefore, no longer be argued that the Indians were ignorant 
of the wlieel and tiiat rids precludes the possibility of a pre-Columtrtan 
white immigration into the New World. Tile Indians knew the wfwel, 
though they did not use it as we do. This may be incomprelioislble to 
us, but tlieie are many such iiirtiplicablc ‘flutes of expectation' in 
histo^. For example, rile Egyptians and Plicenidons Lad mastered tlie 
art of msriiing glass, and were producing glass ohjeis iTorij thousands of 
years before the birth of airist. Yet ilie Gieeks, who Itad the dosest 
commercial ties with both peoples, made absolutely no use of glass. 
It simply didn't interest tlieml To us glass seems such an immensely 
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useftil material that wc cannot conceive why the Greeks should have 
failed to adopt tL If intercourse between E^ptians and PhccrticLins 
on ilie one hind and Greeks on die other w«e not unimpeadiably and 
richly documented, we sJiOLtId deduce from the letters apparent 
ignorance of glass that no such conmct ejdsted. It rs the same with the 
Romans, As we have said^ their neiglibouts and forerunners the 
Etruscans were briltiant seamen. Yet although the Romans were so 
much intermarried with them tltat they adopted didr gods and many 
tilings connected with everyday life, the inhabitants of the dry on the 
Tiber were for a long time baffled by the sea and unable to make any 
use of the nautical knowledge of the Etruscans* This is another" failure^ 
which cannoi be cxpldned* 

These tilings happen. Even where there is conclusive evidence of a 
pre-Columbian European settlcfnent on Amcri^m soil with solidly 
buih houses and a great house of God—^in other words, wlicre there 
can be no duuhf that carts were used for carrying timber, stone$ and 
other buildiiig maierbls—there is nothing to show that the Indians 
who tolled, and pcrliaj^ helped, adopt^ the cart diemsclvts. And 
yet tliesc Indians, for tliree hundred years, gave their children European 
ruuncs, and later wliite discoverers w'ere highly astonished to licar that 
some little Indian boy in ifie wilderness of the east American seaboard, 
apparently virgin territory where no white man's foot iiad ever irod 
before, calletl "Magnus’. But more of tltis presently. 


. 3 

Of gigantic ^tanire, with mighty shoulders, helmet and breastplate 
freshly burnished and glistening, his arquebus over his slioulder and a 
huge double-handed sword in his sword-belt, Pedro de Candia stepped 
from die boat. A few cable lengths behind Itim Pizarro^s caravels rode 
at anchor, broadside lo die land, rbeir port-holes open and gunners 
standing by with lighted matclics in their liands. If things went wrong, 
Pedro de Candia had all the ftre supporr a Spnbh conquistador coutd 
wish for In t j X7* 

But things did not go wrong 1 On die contrary, Pedro de Candia, a 
Cretan by birth but a knight of his most Christian majesty the King 
of Spain, could only endorse the siaiemcnts of his hroiher officer, 
Alouiia de Molina, who had landed yesterday and was ibe first Spaniard 
io set foot on the soil of rlxe hoiy Inca empire. Tumbez, ilte wealthy 
seaport of the wontkrbnd Bini, stood open to the Spaniaids, and its 
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pcoplt^ gro%*cIlcd in the dust as though before a god come down to 
earttt. This a little burdensome, Pedro found, and most inappro¬ 
priate—for seen in his true ti^i he was, after all, no mote tlian a petty 
lieutenant in die freebooter aimada of the highly dubious &nor 
PizaiTO. 

Candia walked bettveen a lane of bowed figures. Forelieads were 
pressed to the dust on citlter side of bis path. ' Yirakoclia, ViTakoclia", 
rose the whisper all aitnind him. 

Pedn> de Candia had no Idea wliat that meant. He felt awk^-ard, 
irritated and ill at ease; and since he was sdil a very young man, lie 
suddenly li&ed bis anjuebus firom his shoulder and fired a shot into 
the air. 

The mortally terrified crowd bowed lower still. MJIa Tiki, Ilia 
Tiki I*, ‘The g^ of lightning*, they whUpcied on all sides. 

Pedro de Candia grew more and mote embanas«cd. He did not 
know- that ihe btown-skinned natives actually took him for an incarnate 
god. He did not know' tliat for weeks and months blood-red comets 
had been hurtling aezo^ ilic sky of the Lica counttyi dim rcrrihle 
quakes had tlirown open the earth, bying bane its Rowing entrails. 
He did not know iliat the augurs had predicted evil from their obser¬ 
vation of the dight of birds; nor that the moon liad been encircled by 
a treble ring—-an infallible omen that the day of the last things was 
nigli. 

‘ Vinikocha, Ilia Tiki! * rose the whisper, and every one of die fearful 
multitude was thinking how-, the previous year, four thousand men and 
women, die closest servanrs of the Inca Huayna Capac, who had just 
gone home to the gods, iiad immolated themselves in the flames of his 
funeral pyre—because Virakochii stood wrathful and avenging at the 
frontiers of the country- 

Virwkocbal Today, after more ihan four lumdted years, this form of 
address tnesins simply 'lord* in Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador. In practice 
h is identical with 'white man*. Today the Whites are still the sons and 
people of Virakocha rite Almighty. 

Who and wlm is Virakocha? 

TIjerc is a myth concerning a very, very ancient god, whom the 
Incas found when they first immigrated into Peru. Virakocha may 
mean something like ‘holy man from the sea'. But not even tins is 
known for sure. It is cerraio, however, that when the Incas discovered 
(he giant city Tiahuanaeu on Lake Titicaca, allegedly buUt by VLrakocha 
and his followrers, and even more when they came upon ihe grandiose 
divine dty Pacbacamac south of Lima, they invoked thi^ suange god 
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by the name Kon-Tiki, the EremaL, and that they calJed him Padiaya- 
diacbt, Creator and Ruler of the World. 

Tliey relate that Virakodia was an unknown, aged, bearded man, 
who bore a cross and set it up on an eminence, lie p readied, wept tor 
the sins of the world, and tlicn, as llie Indian duonider Padiacuii adds, 
lie did something very Strang: he splashed the head of one of the 
princes tbllowing liim w ith W'ater^—to baptize him, 

Cusco, die ancient capital of the Incas, was said to iiave been founded 
by Virakocha, and likewise die celebrated temple buildings on tlie 
Sun Island of Lake Titicaca, Here was once the main seat of the white 
saint. Here he was attacked and defeated by King Carl of tiic Coqujtn- 
Lotal. Here Virakodia's W'hite men were slain and sacntlced to the 
gods, while the lives of die women and children were spared. From here 
the w'liite god with a few of his closest folloscers escap^ to tlic western 
ocean. Tficte he preached a farewell sermon to Ills world and his 
creatures and spoke of tilings that would happen in time to come, False 
prophets would arise, btii the people should not give ear to tiicm. Then, 
when die time was come, he himself would send messengers to them, 
‘white, bearded menJ' Then Kon-Tiki ‘spread his cloak on ihc sea', 
stood upon it widi lus followers, and departed. 

Tins is anoilier very strange story. It might be regarded as a mete 
legend devoid of historical basis, if it were not well known tliat the 
iirsc Spaniards to enter Peru in 1517 were greeted by the Indi&t with 
fri^uened awe as ' Virakochas*. This, as Siegfried Htibcr has potiiuKl 
out in bis book In tht Khigdam of thf Incat (see bibliogiaphy), would 
be ‘utterly inexplicable in the absence of some preHcxtsient tradition, 
rhai is, unless wlilie, bearded men had been known in olden times and 
their return in laicr ages expected*. It is therefore cenain that tlic 
Virakocha myth is not an invenlion of either Indian or Spanish priests; 
this gis-es to the remarkahle political testament of the last Inca to rdjjn 
prior to tlie S|anish invasion, Huayna Capac the Great, the same 
importance as the celebrated act of abdication of Moniemtna of Mexico 
reported by the Spanish ctironiclers. just like ihe Aziec in rlie latter 
documenr, so die Inca in the former lays bis power in the funds of 
tliosc unknown white men who Iiad suddenly appeared off the coast of 
the vasi South Atnerican theocracy, rks he by upon his d^Lthbed, he 
called 10 him the chiefs of die Ayllus, tite leading clans of his kingilom, 
and declared: 

Many years ugu it was tes'cJcd in me by our £ulier, tlte Sun, iliai after 
the rule of nvelve of hit diilcJren, an alien people would come which Iwl 
never been seen before in ilH&je regions and would conqiier and subdue liits 
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kii^dom aJtd many others as mdL [ am mdlncd to suppose that this refers 
to i]>e people recently sighted off our shores. They me said to be a powerful 
taee.superior to tis in everything. Now we know that with me the number of 
twelve Incai lias been readietL Therefore [ predict to you that a few years 
o/ier I have gone to my ancestors, that saong people wUI appear and tir ing 
to fulfUmeni the prophecy of my fadier, the Sun; iJicy will conquer our 
kingdom and rule over tis* I comnumd you to obey and serve iliem, Jbr they 
are superior to us iu every thir^, because their bws are betKr tlian ouis, 
ibdr W'eapons more powwful and Invtndble. 

Peace be with you—go now to my liiiher, the Sun, who lias called 
me,,, 

Wlien tile SptmiartU ettcoufitered die same prophecies of die advent 
of white, bearded men in South America that diey had already met in 
Central America, tiiey were naturally doubly dumbrounded. Then they 
also learnt dial die Incas not only liad auricular coidcssiotif which was 
received by priests bound to the strictest observance of die secret of the 
confessional, but tliai, just a$ in Europe, penances were imposed and 
final absolution given. The Spaniards were Ukewise stiuck by the 
symbols of the Trinity w'liidi tltey found before Pemviait dtais: 
images of the ‘Sun of the Lord*, the 'Sun of the Son', and the ‘Sun 
Brother', to which offerings were made and wdiich invued comparison 
witli the Christian Trinity. The Spaniards were also very much 
surprised to find that there were monastic orders practising bloody 
mortificauuns and tegular strict fiists; thru Pent Jiad holy liermits who, 
just as in the Old World, lived in solitude and devoted their lives to 
meditation. They w-ere most deeply impressed, however, by the large 
number of fair and white^kimu^ people they met amongst the Inca 
Ayllus, the Peruvian aiisiocracy, In particular, the wj-ar, the ladies of 
the great Inca famines, seem in many casts to liave lookj^ exactly like 
European women. Pedro Pizarro, a cousin of die conqueror of Peru, 
writes of them with positive consternation in his Sioiy-of ike Dbcmftry 
and ConqiMt of Peru, Tlicse princesses were neat and dean, stately, and 
beautiful to behold, lie reports. They considered Lbemsdvea wd!- 
formed, and were so in 6cf. ‘These people are com-blond continues 
Pizarro, *Somc of the ladies and gendemtn were actually whiter tlian 
Spaniards. I saw one woman with lier child here of a wliiieness sudi as 
i» seldom seen. The Indians believe sudi people to be children of the 
idoSoe, the gods.' 

The older generation of Americanists, who laid particiilai stress on 
tile Mongolian features of die Indians, pbex'd litde credence in Pizanro's 
excellent repon as regards this point. One feds indined to agree with 
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tbeiTi. Indian sqmw^ by all odier accoums, 'were not espectalJy attrac¬ 
tive beings. 6 m cltlier tlte nobility of ihe Spanish court at the time of 
Qiarles V and Philip li bad ideals of beauty utterly diHerent from our 
own—-ift'hiclt, in view of the Spanish paiittings of the period^ is baitlly 
conceivable^~or Pedro Phtarro’s delineation of the enyas is substan* 
dally torrect. At all events, tlte haughty grandees of Castile^ so ptoud of 
their noble birth, mairied the blond Inta princesses in large numbers, 
regarding dicm as dieir equals in binh and presenting them (o tlieir 
Spanidi Majesrics at court in Madrid. Two generations later, in i doj, 
a petition for tas relief signed by $67 representatives of old Inca 
families ■wi’as presented to ilie crown of Spain. This speaks volumes— 
and In favour of Pedro Ptzarto, 

Tlie Latin-speaking Spanish clerics who accompanied Pizarro to 
Peru made a number of interesting linguistic observations, 'rhe 
Indian w'ord capijc resembled in botli sound and meaning tlic Latin 
Cd/M//, head or r^ef. Similarly, the Inca suma, best, was ideniica) with 
the Latin tummus. The Inca word for «’avc or flood was wao, the Latin 
undo. And il' any of these clerics had ever read about the Gotbs, the 
quondam rulers of tlte Spanish Mark, he must have I>een struck by the 
fact tliat die Inca marca (boundary mark) corresponded to the Gotlik 
German Mark^ and that the rhunderotis *HatUa* with whidt the Inca 
warriore greeted their offieets, had its counterpart tn ihe Germanic 'HeU\ 

'fhese external factors however, striking as they may be;, excited 
the {merest ot the Western chapkins and bishops less than the supposed 
correspondences of a spiritual and religious kind. Tltese latter Itave 
received port iatbr orient ion from contemporary Scartdinavian cthnolo- 
psts and Americanists, amongst ilicm die Norwegian Tlior Heyerdald, 
of whom w'e shall liear a great deal more shortly, and the Finnish 
Americanist, Roiocl Karsreti, Tlte latter points out that, although die 
Incas, like all oilier Indianit, wereywr « polytheists who w'orshipped a 
multiplicity of entirely anthropomorphic g(^s, diey placed above this 
Olympus one super-god conceived, in quite un-Indian fashion, as a 
spiritual being; the creator god Vimkocha, tlie knowledge and wor^ip 
of w'hoin the Incas had taken over (kim the unknown people of the 
Tlahuonacu cultuie. Virakoelia stood high above the sun; ‘The ever¬ 
lasting Lord, symbol of the world and its eternal first cause, master and 
ruler. Me is the Sun of Suns. He k the Creator of the World ..says 
one of tJic most ancient Inca prayers. It is clear tium this that Virakocha 
was n ot a sun-god, which Invalidates the conjecture o( certain American¬ 
ists that Vtrakocha’s solar odgiii ts the explanation of iiis beardedness, 
a notion which, in a beardless people, ts most striking. The rays of tire 
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$un, ihink these scfiolars^ ^ ere placed Uke a halo round die head of cite 
sun-^(xl and thus ga ve rise to the noiion of a beard This supposi tion is 
mcompxiible with die conception of die sun as a mere heavenly body 
and ilie bearded wortd-creaior Vii^oclia as a sublime being far above 
it. Both Kamen and Heyerdahl are convinced that thb ts how the 
Incas saw them. Tlie same view is held by Siegfried liuber^ wliom we 
mentioned estrlier. 

Tliese legends of the appearance of a strange, white, long-bearded 
founder of religion, who one day came into the country from the east, 
arc not confinjcd to Meitico und Peru. Tliey arc to be found tn many 
pans ot Central and South America, and all of them agree in stating 
that, after a period of teaching and missionary anivity, the central 
figure returned to his old home far awuy across the sea. As far as is 
known, there appear to have hecti six of iliese white founders of reli* 
gions: in Mexico Quetaalcoail, in Yucatan Zamna, in Peru Virakoclia, 
in Brazil anti Paraguay Ztime, amongst tlw Tupi tribe the god Tupan, 
and in Colombia Bochica. 

Next to Quctzaicoatl and VirakocJta, Bochtca is otie of the most 
interesring of tJiesc wdiite missionaries. He was die teacher of tiie 
Chibclia Indians of Colombia, and the asionbliingly high cultural 
level of this people, upon which tlic Spanish conquistadores conunented 
in wonderment, is perliaps attributable to him and liis later emissaries. 
A long, long time ago, says the mytholog}* of tlie Gilbeha, men 
runted away from God. To punish tliem die Lord Hooded (he \^a]!ffy 
of Bogotd with two mountain torrents, so that the majority of men 
perished. Tlte survi vors besouglu Cod far mercy on the mnuntain-tops. 
Then Bochica appeared on a rainbow and caused the flood to go back. 

Tills legend might have come strai^tt from the Book of Genesis, 
Since the first dtronjclers to concent themselves wiili the history and 
mv'thology of the Indians were usudly Spanish monks, there was a 
natural tendency for tlmm to deck out ancient Indian legends in Chris¬ 
tian garb. This did, in fact, often happen; frequently on ttic basis of 
some genuine misunderstanding, but in many cases quite consciously 
with the generous aim of fabricating a kind of ‘Oiristian past' for the 
Indians as a means of protecting iliem from the often horriiyingly 
brutal excesses of Spanish advctimtcts. How necessary tills was Is shown 
by the fact that Pope Paul HI, as early as t S37, punished enslavement of 
the Indians by excommunication: a quite unprecedented sicp, whicli 
greatly aided the missionaries in the Ntfw World in dieir work of 
conversion. So the grafting of Christian elements onto Indian legends 
was of frequent occurrence. It cannot, however, liave taken place as 
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regard!i tllc nunbow Je^end ntbicd above. For die rainbow was ^Isq 
an ancient mytbofogical symbol of divuic clemency in Pern and, as we 
shall hear laier, in Polynesia—a very remarkable concordance 
Western ideas. 

When tkichica considered his mission fullliled, he retired to an 
inaccessible region, where he lived as a hermit, fasting and praying for 
his people, Tlien be vanislied. Later a priest came to the Gubdia from 
die tar cast, claiming that Bochica had sent him to lead hb people back 
ttiio the paths of righteousness. The Chilxha were mstmeted by iliis 
wbite-skinned, long-bearded, aged missionary in agriculture^ astro¬ 
nomy, meteorology, and weaving. He also organized their State, biiih 
their towns, and gave them tlleirrulcrs—a spiritual ruler and a temporal 
ruler subordinate to the spiritual. 'Fhe text of the Bochica legend runs: 

There descended xnlo ilu saViinnaU ofBacara a man coming from the easi. 
Long was the hair of his Itead, and his beard hong down m fiss girdle. A^d 
he was full of years, and hb (ee% W'ct^ nakecL He wore a do2k about ids 
shoulders, and in liis hand lie bore a siaff. 

And iht* Chibcha fell to ilidr knees before him and Ustened aa he spoke. 
And they called ihe man Bochica, that is: Royal Mantle of Light. 

And Bocliica was good- He Taught them ro belie\'c fhai iheir souls were 
immortal. And he mught them to believe that one day the good will be 
reworded and the e\T| punished- He also taught them to believe in tltc renur- 
rection of tVic body. And he enjoinod diem to give alms to the needy .. . 

But in die prinoedom of Iraca they say of Bochica; 

Thctt dme a wluic man from the easL I lb bair was long and hU l>eard 
fcli to the club whidt be carried in itis lutnd as a pilgrim'$ staff, 

*On Ills liead and oti hus arms he hofedu: sign of the cros?^ And he was full 
of ynenr^. And King Nompancm prayed to lirm. And he ticard hi& ieachiAg)s, 
and ihe>' itsffmrd 10 him good. 

'Then ihc prince commanded thsii die irwchings of ilie Kfaster should be 
followed difoughoui tliE LmL 

'And Nomponem asked iheMa5Kri*"W}iat pwniidmienr ismeetfor him diat 
doth not obey- ihy Teachings?"* 

'Said the iMoster: "Thou shah npt compel obedience kj my leacliings with 
rile punishmeriis of this W'Orldi Beyond^ in the other world, iljcre are 
pimblirnenT& for the e^'U and Tewwrds for dtose who obey the teachings of 
God.""^ 

lids is ihe legend <if Bochicit wddeb is recorded ki very' sitnitar 
terms in a group of Spant^ dminidrs from il\c conquistsdoreii period. 
No wonder tlic Sp;iniards were truck by itMt deviates so widely from 
the normal) Indian notions of Cod as to raise doubts of wheiher ir is 
really of pre-Columbian erigin. But ilic Chibdia possessed an omjmngly 
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lugli Ic vd of ttiliurc in otlu^r split^res as wdL Nol. only vits their 4rt of 
a very higii smiiihjtd, ^ cmreficy ayitcm based on gold 

and an abf^linely niodern caJetidar, according to wlucli die year was 
divided into days with vwchit monilts beginning from the winter 
solstice on iind Etecember. Tlie biter infuirmarion is particularly 
interesting because, recent itivcstigaiions Imve ^hown^ die calendiir 
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nf ^ in whkA lAi vcfktiS argi$ns of xAr 

Altman Aody krniigAt wrm magical rc/alwmhip witA lAt twnn^ 
A^sax'cn^^ signs nf Me calcntiaf- 

q ( die Toltccs, the ancient Indian pecipk who inimbited Mexico from 
the tcndi to dw* twelfth centuries a . j >- and were followed by tlic Aztecs 
in die diirteenth century, seems also to Jiave midergone certain influ- 
cnoes from ihe Old World, It b evident tlm problems rtbiing to die 
calendar, with their intricaie astfonomical and rnaihemiitjcal sub¬ 
structure, cannot be solved in die course of t$Dbfetl^ bdef contacts. If, 
ihcrefore, European influences operated in thh spltcre, relations be- 
iwecn tlic Old and the New Worlds must indeed liave been very dose* 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of ancient American dvilization js 
somewhat incomp Icie. We know' diat the Spanish coriqubtadores 
encountered numjerous liighly-devdoped cultures in America, and alito 
diat these were patendy no mare dian faint edtoes of mucli older and 
mote brillijtnt periods* Again and a^uu age-old ruins, of huge dimefi'^ 
sions and still splendid in destructjoit, sue found in the va:st prime^'at 
forests of Central and Soudi America^ Tt may be assumed whii some 
ccrtauii.y that higldy'-cvolvcd cultures flatirished on die soil of tlie New 
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World from cwo to one rhousand years ^.c.^ but that is about al] we 
do know for stite. 

Elegteitably, no original liimry recoids from those tinier have come 
down to us. Some of these ancient peoples, whose collapsed and crumb¬ 
ling Cyclopean edifices 61 ! tis with wonder, liad mastered the art of 
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writing. But their written documents liave, almost without exception, 
fallen victim to Time, citlier because they perished even before the 
anis'a] of the Spaniards in tile merciless wars ot'annihilation waged by 
one people against anoiticr, or because they succumb<»l to the destruc-' 
ttvc effects of nature and the dimaic. Tlie main damage, however, was 
undoubtedly perpetrated by the fanaiicd desiructiven^ of the while 
conquerors, whose priests imi^ned they "were doing good in the st^ii 
ol God by burning both the Iftdins themselves and their cultural works. 
Tlie Bishop of Merida, in one tremendous tutto-dorfi alone, desuoyed 
two hundred and twenty^four Maya MSS., hfiy-ihree altars, and dve 
thousand statues. Hence out of the doubtless verv extensive Maya* 
titcrature only three works have survived, and ilicse, up to the present, 
Ipve been only very partially dcdpliered. Wiether it will be possible to 
read tlicse works ofa vanished culture in their eniiieiy remains to be seen. 

What luippened to the founders of these reli^ons that so closely 
resemble Christianity? In one case alone is there a due xvhich seems 
so striking as to be n orth lolbwtngup; Tile Polynesians, afoo miles to 
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ifuj-west qf Peru, worshipped as liieir primal ancestor and supreme pod 
Kon-Tiki^ Tlve Eteitjai—and Kon-Tiki was tbe name bestowed by tlw 
r ncasu pon Virakocha, whom dicy adopted from their forerun tiers in Peru. 

It has long been kno'htt tliai whole tribes, and not merely the 
intrepid crews of individual ships, have migrated across enormous 
expanses of ocean. Tlie classical example of this is the curious island of 
Mada&ascar: altbough it is separated from the cast coast of .Africa only 
by the 150-iniJe-wide Mozambique Cliannel, tt was not pe(>pled (Vom 
-Africa nor by Negroes, but from Java and by Malay o-PolynesiaDs. 

The distance from java to Matlagascar is in ilie region of 4,000 miles, 
and the Indian Ocean can be quite especially unruly; the conjunction 
of die two, tlw prodigious stretch of open sea and the shaitexing storms 
common in these l^iudes, iraused scholars proloitged doubts as w 
wliether the Arab sources from wliicli our knowledge of die Milayo- 
Polynesian settlement of Madagascar is derived were reliable. But 
Frendi investigations under the leadership of the Paris savant Gabriel 
Ferrand, and almost simultaneou.s German research going back to die 
Leipzig ethnologist Karl Wcule, made it finally evident ai die turn of 
the century that die old Arab geographers were right, and iliai the 
Malagasies did indeed Immigraie to tlieir island across the sea from java. 
Haw that tiappened nobody can say. Wkm it liappened Ls almost 
equally uncertain, though the investigations of the German g/eugrapher, 
Eberhard Sicchow, make it seem likely that die first ’n'aves of these 
inuis-oceanic immigrants arrived in Madagascar before the beginning 
of the Christian era- It is in any case certain diat liic Malagasy Hova, 
who number more than three-quarters of a million, are .Malayo- 
Polynesjans. And it is also certain iliai the immigrants ’were able 10 
traverse dlls vast expanse of sea only because their primitive craft were 
carried along by trade wind and current. 

These facts miglit have been tliou^it sufficient to inspire the study of 
other dieorelically possible migrations carried our with the aid of the 
trade winds. Such studies Iwve been made, but they never yielded more 
than cautious suggestions. TTicn die yoimg Norwe^an ethnologist, 
Thor Heverdalil, cut the Gordian knot of scitmiitK: Ifsand Ands by an 
audacious expedition. In i9+7» driven by the trade wind and the ocean 
currents, he crossed the Pacific in an ocean-going raft built after 
ancient American-Indtan prototypes. He did not, of course, iheteby 
solve every problem; but it is ’wortlt analysing the eonwqmmccs of Ins 
voyage as reported in his iiueresting book Thi Kmt'T'tid Expeditiori — 
iy taft a£T&is thi Sotnh Seas (see bibliography). 

It has been known for rnany decades that the Peruvian menhim— 
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monolidis rescmhling Those of Storw-Age Europe, but oftim carved by 
imVn nwn sculpTOf? inio dtc form of a human face—lud peculiar 
counterparts ihousawts of miles a^'uy on Easter Island, There loO stood 
enormous giant beads, chiselled out of a single blocks as bi^ as a 
four-storey house, gnrmg out over the treeless island into ilw vast 
expanse of tbe eternal sea, Naitirally, these colossal statues weigliing 
several tons caught the eye of the iiist whites to reach the island, and 
tlte DutcJi captain, Jactib Roggeween, who discovered the utterly 
lonely island on Easter Day, 1711, already mentions tbenu James Gjok 
and his twr German companions, the scholar Johann Reitdtold Foretcr 
and his son Georg, wioie of them at length fifty years later. Since 
then, tlte guessing-game of Easter Island has gone on uninterruptediy. 
What was the meaning of the giant heads? Wlio erected them? Wlten 
and how did men come to Easter Island? 

Two diousand five hundred miles of sea stretched between the island 
and die mainland; it was about one thousand miles to the nearest 
Polpesaan atoll, Tlic little island lay in utter Bolitude amidst die vast 
sea, Was one to suppose thai men of some western culture had been 
cfljr QWfy tlicrc? Tliis seemed altogether out of the question, for since 
time imnuunotLal, wind and current liad come day after day from the 
east. Was one to believe t hn i die men who once peopled E^ter Island 
sailed to tills minute volcanic island consciously and to a preconceived 
plan? Wasn’t diat an even more outrageous idea? 

Yet dlls assumption alone ofTcied an eiplanaiion as to liow it had 
been possible to hew these house-tall human faces from the lOck of 
one of the volcanic craters of Easier Island and transport diem several 
miles over undulating, deeply scored ground to their final positions. 
Since tile smallest of tliesc statues wciglwd considerably more dian 
five tons, while the average vvdglit was ten to twelve tons and the 
iicaviesi weighed more ilian fifty tons, the number of men requited to 
shift thern was such as could have reached Easter Island only by 
repeated, planned voyages. On no account could itiis feat be ascribed 
to a few castaways. 

Or w*as Easier Island only the meagre remnant of a whole continent 
tliat had sunk down into the depths of the ocean? Did busy towns and 
tliriving villages once stand licrc, did fertile acres and shady woods 
once stretcii across the Und? Was there an ' Atlantis* here tliai had 
sunk hundreds of fathoms deep onro the bed of the ocean? Many 
difiTSopiiists, supported by occult reveliitions, cmpliaiiixdty assened 
this, 'l^y believiKl iluit tlte colossal idols of Easter Island were not 
crested by men ul vur kind tu all, but by the gigantic iiiliabjianu. of die 
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ageM)ld continent 'Lemuria*, which once filled (he area of die Indian 
and Pacific Oceana and who&e last residue was Easter Island. But 
paved roads were found leading down Ihim die heiglits of the Island to 
the harbours and landing-places ott the seashores, harbours tliut are 
stjl! serviceable icwlay, indicating that thetr waicr-Sevet Ims not clianpsd. 
This spoke very clearly against the cataclysm theory. To accumulate 
fiirtlier evidence, geologists were sent to Easter Island. Tltey Itaia- 
mered and bored, in vcstlgatingevery nook and enmny. And it emerged 
with compietc certainty that there could be no question of any Lugo* 
scale seismic disaster. ^ Easier Island was not the relic of a submerged 
continent; its culuitc was tu>t auiodiihonous; the ULind must have been 
peopled soraeliow and from somewhere. 



27. Menhir aretes on the SUlusrani Penbutda near Umc^o vt Pen*. 
Tke l^vut reminds us of Stoiuihefsgt. 


Tltis left the sthoTars of all civilized countries 'yi'ith ihe sanw 
insoluble puzzles as before. Tlicn in iSti^ several wooden tablets, a 
hand's breadth wide and mostly a span in length, the so-callcd kohau 
rottgo^rongo or ‘nc«s-woc>ds*, diiddy decorated wTtli figures and 
‘hieroglyphs', were found ai ilic feet of the colossal carved steles of 
Easter Island. It was at least surmified that the signs on tiicse lablets 
were some kind of picntre-wriiing. None of the present naiives of the 
island could give any satisfactory information concerning tliese pieces 
of talking wood; ibe observations of the earliest wliite discoverers 
suggest tliat tlicse ^writing* tabicrs were employed In some religious 
cult. Subsequently, the rongo-rongp were destroyed by die 

ChrlsTianUied Easter Islanders as works of ihc devil; only niiwtcen of 

H 
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ilic tablets survivjKl [liia Siolocaust^ wktch did not gjve scholars mticb 
to u'ork on. 

Irt tlie early twenties, it looked for a time as tliough a clue to the 
mystery of ilie Easter Island t^leis had iieen founds When the English 
arclueologht, Jolin hfai^kdl, beg^n to excavate the nuns of the two 
five-ihousand-year-old, once tliriving great industrial centres on liw 
Indus, rhe cities of Mohenjo-daip and Hamppa in the souih-west 
Punjab in 192.1, he discovered in die :»ubterniiiean parts of diese cities 
inscripLions whose ‘written" characters seemed to iiasrrespond to those 
of the m>^tvrious Easter Island lahlets. In 193a the American eilmnlo 
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gist, Alfred Metraux, was able to demonstrate, after a fresh and 
thorough mvestigation of Easter Island and its phenomena, that 
MarsliaU'a conjcciiues were erroneous, Fotlunaiely, it must be added, 
since diis saves tis from the imly neck-brenking contonions dial 
would have been necessary to find even the most direadbaie cxpbna* 
tlon for such an early and dislant cultural contacL To his ou^ great 
astoitislimerLi, Alfred Metiatuc ascenatned tliat the famous ‘wriiing' 
tablets of Easter Island were less than two hundred years old and 
carved out of drifiw'ood dating from the eighteenth century. Hence 
there could be no question of any eonnectioii between the ^icripts of 
the ancieni Indus and of Easter Island. 

Nonetheless, ihe fact remains that the tables of comparison between 
the Mohcnj<i-daro and Easter Island scripts dnawm up by scholars show 
a number of similarities. Tliis b tindenialile- And, on die otlicr hand, 
investigations carried out by prdiistarbns in bodi south Asia and 
Oceania &mn to show that, as die Viennese prehistorbn, Robert 
Hcine^Celdcnip puts it, ^ihe genesis of Polynesian culture, or at any 
rate of one of its most important coni portents in the Formosa-Philip¬ 
pi ucs-Nortli Celebes area, is to be cits plained by ihc mingling of ilic 
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Austronestan socltcted celt culture wiili the Ausiro-Asian plsutv'c celt 
culture*. In plain English, it appears that, ai some time in tlie mists of 
antiquity, certain Polyitestan islands received tlidr first wave of settkn 
from the west. 
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ig. Can^ratit^ tahlt of the script signs of ike Alokenjo-ditro 
(idture with those of Easter Island. Left: Mohenjo-dofo. Right t 

Easter Island. 


Tliis dew is also held by zoologists. WJirrcas neitlter the chicken 
nor tltc pig existed tn pre-Columbian . 4 metica, at least not as domestic 
animals, both these aticient companions of man were to be found in 
Polynesia. Tliis is unequivocally attested fay tltc first white discoverers. 

They also report tliat die Polynesians had dogs, and science quickly 
established that tlte house dogs of the South Sea Islanders were closely 
related to .Australian and Indonesian breeds. It was the same wJtli tlte 
chicken and the pig. The primary forms of die Polynesian varieties 
likewise came from the Aiistronesian zone. 

Since it has now been demonstrated that India and China knew the 
domestic cliickcn some tluee and a half millcnnui ago, the hypothesis 
that certain Polynesian islands were peopled trom the west at a very 
early period may well be cottcci. Tlte totally different chmoiic and 
titcteorolijgtcal conditions that no doubt obtained in die Pacific during 
and for a long time aiier the Ice Age, including rhe considerable 
narrowing of the trade-wind belt bctw'cen dte enormously enlarged 
tec-capes at the north and south poles, may liave led to quite dilFereni 
slates of wind and current, and so made it possible to launch out to the 
east, even with quite primitive exoft. Under no ctTcunisbutces, however, 
dcjcs this apply to proio-btstoricol and liistorical times, and a glance at a 
map of tile Pacific w'ill convince anyone of the prisrinc solitude ti»at 
lies upi>n these waters. How could preldstoric peoples have traversed 
tliese vast stretches of ocean in their unsteady dugouts and primitive 
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rafis, aguin^c wind and curtent^? And if (be theory is propounded lhai 
these unknown early men reached not only Easter Island, but also 
South America, one is bound to ask wliy Siorie-Age Europeans did 
not ako sail in hordes to America, across tite much niurower reach of 
sea (hat separates the Old World trorn die New, 

The puzzle docs not stop here, however. When the Erst Europeans 
visited Easter Island at the beginning of the dghteemlji century, they 
encountered people who were almost white. Sevcpl of the men had 
long beards—a form of lialr distribution otherwise as unknown in 
the South Seas as amongst American Indians—and related that many 
of tlieir forebears Itad been white-skinned, whilst others had been 
brown. Tliey repeated a rradition carefully handed down hy word of 
mouth from one generation to die next—as William E. Thompson, 
purser of the American hatllciiliip Mtthkan., who spent some lime on 
the island in 1886, stares in hh oifteta] report—ihai dicir wtiiic ancestors 
had once come to the island in great vessels Tram a mountainous land 
in die east which was parched by tlte sun, sailing alnays tuttards die 
setting sim‘, A similar story met ears of the Erst Europeans to reach 
Polynesia. Tliere too, particularly amongst the chiefs and nohl^ they 
found many wiute-skinned natives with red to blond hair, blue-grey 
eyes, and finely curv'ed, aquiline noses. Here too there were ancient 
legends to Ute effect that the original home of the Polynesians had lain 
far 10 die east, and duu die sun-god 'Fiki bad brou^t lUs people diencc 
to Polynesia in bygone ages on great rafts. Alongside these almost 
white and entirely Eurapean-looking narives, there were others with 
brown skins, raven hair, and the fiar noses usual in the South Seas. 
And in Polynesia too, die names of all the chiefs liad been preserved by 
word tjf mouth tiglit back to the ume ■aben die Islands were first 
peopled. 

This mfonnarion was either greeted with complete incredulity, or 
—whiclt wTis perhaps worse—it was falsified 10 conform widi ihe 
* noble sa^’age* theories of Rousseau. When Cook and the Forsters got 
back to Europe everyone was under the Jnfiuetice of Rousseau's philo¬ 
sophy of nature. Tlius die reports of lialT-white, half-brown, friendly 
and engaging natives arrived at an opportune moment; and wllen the 
beautiful dream of man's innocence was distorted into the ridiculous 
pastoral idylls of die court, sdcnce diicw die facts overboard willl the 
caricature. So 11 was a hundred years before anyone delved Into the 
matter. 

The trail was blazed by Peter H. Buck, director of the Bernice 
H. Bishop Museum in Hawaii, a distinguished ethnologist and antluo- 
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pologiiitf who, in the early iTventics, earned out an extensive andiropo- 
meiric survey amon^i die Polynesians, Buds, wiio is himself a 
Polj-nesian on his mo titer's side, establtslied hy thousands of individual 
examinations that die inhahttants of the Polynesian islands are uii- 
doizbtedly EuropoitL His findings are summed up in the sentence: 

As a result of ihe studies made am the living in all parts of Polynesis it 
is evidiiiu that the nutter mariners of rite Padfic must be Eutopoid, fur tltej- 
are not chaiacteriied by rite ftisoll j* hair, bladt skins and iltin lower legs of 
tile Negroids nor by the fbt faice, slion stattiie and drooping inner cj'efold 
of the Mongoloids, oft/te Su/trise., p. idi see bibliography.) 

This IS entirely in accord with die impression gauied by Captain 
Cook during Iiis Second voyage in die Soudt Seas in 1773: * We met 
hundreds of true European faces and many genuine iloinan noses 
among them.* And Georg Fotster states of the Tnliabitants of the 
Martiuesas Islands: ‘Many of dicm could liavc iscen set alongside the 
masterpieces of classical ai4 widiom losing anynhing by the com¬ 
parison,* Of O Alicatua, king of Taiuti-hi, he even writes: ‘He was 
lighter in colour than all his suhfects and had long, sleek, light-brown 
hair, shading off into reddish-broM'n at the ends.* 

Sceptics may be of die opinion that Cook and his scientific com¬ 
panions exaggerated soracwhai in dieircnihusiasiri over their discovery. 
Bui [he Polynesians ditnisclves were patently struck by their rescni- 
blonce to the miiaculous strangers. At oUeventG^ Ccoig Forster relates 
with the greatest amusement dm the Polynesian Porea, who liad come 
aboard in Toltitt, after a time asked to be allowed to dress like a 
European during landings on other Polynesian islands. 

Me went on land with us dressed in a linen peket and seaman’s trousers. 
He carried Captain Cook’s pow'derhnm and ammunition pouch sjid destrKl 
to be taken for one of us. To tbis end lie nei'er spoke his moilicr tongue, but 
muttered oU sorts nf unintelligible sounds, which realty duped the local 
population. To favour die deception stiil more, lie wLshi^ no longer to be 
called by his Taliition name, Porea, but to Lave an English one *, . 

Tills is cxtnicrdtnarUy significant. For it reveals dot Ponca knew 
himself to resemble his European friends so closely dot in European 
clodlcs only his Polynesian name and hb inability to speak English 
would betray him. And his compatriots, as Georg Forster confirms, 
did in fact take him for a wlute. 

Tliis is undoubtedly valid proof. Accordingly^ there Li little room 
for doubt that at some time or other a great host of w'hite men poured 
into the Pacific island aone. Whence can whites have co mef 
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Tliorc iSj of course^ no doubt tiiai at one time Indb miiabited by 
liglir-skinncd Indo-Europeans. Certainly too^ isolated Indo-European 
tribes advanced much farther into Bwi it h equally certain tJul 
the Pacific Ocean barred their progress, ;it least during hi^storical 
epociis^ when nautical conditions on ibis largest ocean on earth were 
exactly tin; same as they are today- On die other Imnd^ however, it 
oinnot be doubted tluu diis white immigration Into the South Seas k 
of comparatively recent date* Ebth on Easter Island and in Polynesia, 
thenmives state that the advent of their foneiathers to tire Podhe islands 
took place fifty to sixty gentraiions hack—in otlier words, if we take 
tills literally, twelve centuries ago. This may be inexact or exaggeraied. 
But liiai ihe Polynesian migration cannot liave taken place prior to the 
Middle Agc^ is compellmgly attested by die fact that all Polynesians, 
from liititude N* to latitude 40"" S*, speak a common longue* Grok 
and the Forsters have already related wiih great surprise diat their 
Tabiti^bom companion, Porea, was equally w^ell understood everywhere 
throughout tlie islands. And Peter FL Buck, wlto speaks a ^luthem 
Polynesian dialect, confirm:^ that in out own day one and tlu; same 
language is spoken across thousands of miles from id Tahiti. 

Dkewise, the genealogy is everywhere tauglii by the native 
clvroniclcrs. Buck deeWest in tiiis connectiofi: 

Tlic n^Lines of die ancestors (who colonuped PolytiesLa) are evTiywhefe die 
rven in group of islands as far apart as New^ Zed^nd, ihe Cook 
IslimfFs, die Society Islands^ the Tuaraouj group of Uhmds, dte Auiiira! and 
Marquesas Islands, the Gambler Islands and Hawaii* This ptov^ tJmt all 
Polynesian peoples luni common anceitOTs In Imtorical times. 

Tliis proves mefutably tlial the Polynesian immigratlofi mus^ have 
occurred during Idstorical times; it funher argues strongly for tiw 
belief that the immigrants came not from the west, from Indo-Malaya, 
where iftere were no longer any Stone-Age peoples in the Middle 
Ages, bur from the east, from America, whose culitires were essentialty 
of a St one-Age dtaractrr up to the time of ilie SpanisJj inva^sion. 

This may appear a very bold assumption. But If the evidence ched 
above is accepted; in its eniircty, tliis conclusion b almost inescapable. 
Furthermore, both the teclmical-maieriat and ilw spiriuiahrcli^ou-s 
culitite of I lie Polynesians exhihii extensive correspondences whit 
South American culture* Attention has repeatedly been drawn to this 
aspect of the matter, most recently by the Scandinavian edino1ogi$i, 
Erhuid Nofdftnslddld, who, in 19)1, listed the points of identity whkli 
emerge on campaiison of die materia! col tune of Peru with tliat of 
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Polynesbu Not only siit weapon?* ihc blowpipe and strange* 

swordlike wooden clubs; not only ^ personal adommenis and toilet 
articles idcnticalj widebracelecsof metal^tortoiscshcllorscashdlStas 
well as a sort of combined brush and comb, wliich exists only in Peru 
and Polynesia; not only do wc find in both places die double i:^oe, the 
characteri!stic irmngul^ sail and tlie fish hook — all of which 
iiave been acquired dirough fleering contacts; but much more complex 
knowledge ft-as also nans- 
mitted from Peru to Poly¬ 
nesia. This included 
artifidal irrigation of ter¬ 
raced Itelds rising up tlic 
mountainside; the difficult 
art of blowing the conch- 
shell hom; the exiremely 
queer custom of stub tre¬ 
panning, which is as wide¬ 
spread in western Sourii 
America as in Polynesia; the 
u&e of wooden chairs; the 
w'caring of danoc masks in 
religious rhes; and most 
espcdally the invention of 
the celebrated knot'writing** 
wliictj was employed both 
by the Incas and by ihc 
Polynesutns. 

Tlie unprejudiced reader 
will probably feci that these 
few examples from Norden- 
skiold s long list of ideniiries 
are nlttady sufficient to dispose of the argument that tlicv sire 
coinddcnccii. In particular* the Jact diat an attempt in both 

Peru and Polynesia—but nowhere else in ilie world—to tvolvu a kind 
of *wrriting^ by arranging knots oi various 5Ji£es and various types in 
asigniheant order as aids to memory^ cannot be explained by coind- 
dcnccn Tlicrecan be little doubt that the similarity in procedure pre- 
suppo^ inLensive contacts between the two cukure^^ 

This view receives strong support from tlie following argument! 
when tlie first Europeans landed in Polynesia* they noted to dick 
surprise that one of the cultivated plants whkh tliey luid brougiu with 
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them far llie isbndisrs had lofig been known on di€ Polynesian tdandi^ 
—the potato 1 It grew there in die sweet v anctyj we tinknown to the 
west of die ssiandsand was confined to the 3!one occupied by the Polyne- 
siaii people. On the other hand^ tt occurred farther east^ on both E^tcr 
Island and in South Amerka, wliene this Ip0maa Saraias had been 
ctihivated in certain regions since the earliest rimes^ Since the potato b 
highly su^ptibk lo sea wareCi which rots it immcdiaiety^ it could not 
Itave diifLed to the oceanic islands;, but must have be^ bmught by 
men. The Ameritaii ethnologist, R, B. Dixon, wlio mnde a spccml 
study of this question in the early tliirdes, states, ‘ This plant could liave 
been brought from America to Polynesia only by die liand of man', 
and Peter H. Buck expressly confirms tliar the sweet potato was planted 
in Hawaii noc later than circa 1250, and in New Zealand not more 
dian a IiundrCfl years aftef^ He points out fiirther that in the Qucchua 
dialect of north Peru the sweet potato is tiaUcd kamarj while in Poly¬ 
nesia Us name is kumafa. Tliis observation b imporun! in diat it 
localizes die point of departure for relations between South Amerii:^ 
and Polynesia. Tl\c designation kimiar is imtnowTi in south Peru. 
Tims the connections between Pern and Polynesia, at least as Ihr as the 
sw^eet potato is concemedi must iiave had their juncture in north Pt!ju< 
A variety of linguistic correspondences point to nordi Peru having 
been the starting point for the mysterious links between South America 
and Oceania. Here are some of them : 

On £ai{er la Ptm 


unu 

llTiU 

water 

hapy 

apay 

to tarry 

kiri 

kiri 

skin 

toki 

toki 

axe 

ariki 

awlcj 

chief 

tuu 

tbmu 

posr^ stake 

kam 

koiTKi 

distant 

poko-poko 

ponko 

sliaftr deep hole 

rarako 

Toku 

light ix^lour, snow 

kimi 

kiml 

bottle gourd 


Thb sdcniity between important words ia narutally no diance— 
especially not in the case of the last on die Hst, kmu for tlie hotlle 
gourd, luigctiatia ^^ulgaris^ Like the sw'^eet potaro, die bottle gourd— 
and all oilier vorieiies of gourd—originaicd in America- 'Hie boitle 
gourd in particular is a plant of the primeval American forest. Botli in 
Polynesia and Peru not only the fruji, but also die shell of this plant 
Iiave been used since time tmmemoria]. Dried over the lire the shells 
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make exccllcitr water-coniainers. Bo^h nhe Potimesian sailors and fisher¬ 
men and the coastal In dians o {Pern put them to iltis centuries before 
any contact the conquktadora and discoverers fmm the Old 
World, ^^o type of gourde however, can tesbt salt water, even for a 
short time. Tl^us the bottle gourde the turban goued, or any of the 
other gourds distributed ihrouglaout Polynesia can have teamed the 
South Seas only in vessels navigated by man. The fact tlutt the LagmaruM 
%^iilg£jris is called tchm on both sides of the Pacific is a further pointer to 
the American origin of die pbnL To end this list of corrcspimdcnces 
we have tile Sapin^ sapi>miriaj a medicinal plant ortginating from 
tropical America diat lia^ an asiringeni effect and can also be used as 
soap^ Tilts plant also grow^ in Polynesia and, remarkalily enouglip it 
beans the same natne amongst die Easter Islanders as in iVfncrica: in 
both pfaxM it is called par^pora^ 

The siiuation U just the same in die spiritual and religioi^ sphere. 
Wilde the Peruvian Vtrakochii myth states that tile white religion^- 
founder one day spread tils mantle on liic w'csiem sea, seated liimself 
upon it^ and ^^lished in die ocean^ an ancient legend on the Tonga 
Islands tn aoudi-'Wcit Polynesia iclls of the magical dqiarturc of early 
Polynesians to a land far away in the east across the ocean. When the 
waiers of the great Flood, sent upon dteeurd] at the dat^n of time by 
Tangaloa, the supreme god^ Imd subsided, he appointed two ol hk 
sons with ilieir fanuiU^ to oompy land in Polynesia. But one of dicnv^ 
an envious, lazy man, murdered Itis mdu^irigus and inventive brotlier. 
Tlien Tangaloa was wroth. He removed the family of tlic murdered 
mao to iIic vast, isay the Tongatts, to a distant land across die sea; lie 
bestowed upon ali its people white skins, amazing skill, immeiist: 
wealth, and the ahiliiy to build large ships- Tlifin Tangaloa announced: 
*The w^ind shall blow from your country to Tonga- But die odiers 
shall remain in Tonga, liave dark skins and no riches. Your wlhtc 
brodiers shdl bring diem to yoti and imdc with you*' 

This was wtirten in iStS by the iinglishman, F, Merinn, who was 
one of rite firsT systtmaticaUy to explore Polynesia and to make equally 
systemaiic notes of what he found, lie wras sure that this w'as a very 
ancient legend- And wlum the German explorer, Georg Gciland, who 
made a study of Flood legends, examined tbc Tonga myths a century 
later, he too expressed die opinion: "Here the subsequent advent of die 
Wliitcs was pfagmaticilly linked to a cenain very old mydi nchuing 
to tins Gods' Land of Pu-Latu and its light-skinned, divine iiihabiiants, 
who often came to Tonga/ 

Vimkocha yanislung w^iw^rd into die sea, Tangiloas gmnd- 
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children tratisbted eastward across die vast ocean into anotlter land, 
both of them white-demned and d:sting;uU!icd from tlieir dark hroihers 
byigreaier skill and immense weal ill—thus the tw*® shores of die 
Pacific, through dieir childicn, readied out their hands to one another 
in ancient times 1 Hence Kon-Tiki, the Peruvian god, isalso wotshipped 
in Polynesia—significantly, above all in east and central Polynesia. 

Hence Tanc, one of Vitakocha’s follow¬ 
ers, as Thor HeyerdalU reports, also 
crops up in noith'-casT Polynesia: a$ a 
secondary god to Kon-Tiki, as die god 
of craftsmen and manual skill—^as die 
god and trihaJ ancestor of the whites, as 
Peter H, Buck remarks in parenthesis 
long before Heyerdalil and quite inde¬ 
pendently of him! 

In die conuuci of our account as a 
whole, we cannot help being struck by 
this. The fiici diat gods like Tiki and 
Tane are known equally on both shones 
of the Pacific suggests very close l?nk< 
betn'cen tlietn. For the transference of 
gods U as difficult as that of weapons and 
ornaments iseasy Jt tetpures firm bridges 
prolonged and undisturbed relations be¬ 
tween people and people; and as a rule 
some kinship of race or blood is a neces¬ 
sary pre-condition. Close connections 
between Peru and Polynesia are also dearly Indicated in die sphere of 
art; particularly by statues of the Easter Island type, which occur in 
Colombia and Peru and in Polynesia. On Easier Island itself tliesc 
statues have an altogether European look: they are tiarrow-laced, widi 
prominent, sharply profiled noses, thin lips curled as tliou|^i in con¬ 
tempt, and jutting chins with pointed beards. Anyone who has seen 
them, or even illustrations of them, will agree that they cannot possibly 
Iwvc been carved after Mongoloid or Negroid m^ck, UnW we 
suppose the Easter Island siaiues to liavc sprung saldy from tile un¬ 
fettered creative imagination of ihdr sculptors, who gave their works 
the appearance of a white man quite by chance, we can only conclude 
that tliese statues are in the nature of portraits, or at least that they 
represent the traditional conception of tlu? forefiithm as reverently 
lianded down liirough the gcncraiions, Tliis is Heycrdalil'j deduction 
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He reports Amlier that, accortiing to genedogicaJ tiatliuoa on 
Easter Island, white men cante to the lonely isle to the Paoiic with great 
vessels from the east between a*d. 400 and foo, wWfe the brown 
population stems from the Polynesian islands. Peter H. Buck, who 
must be oansidercd the leading authority on all questions adecting 
Polynesia, clearly knows nothing of 
this. He reports the results of his 
anthropological investt^don, wliich 
convinced him tliat tlie Polynesians 
were Europeans; lie states tliat the 
craflsman’^s god, Tune, is regarded as 
tile am^tor of the whites; he relates 
that in the past theie were two kings 
on the Mangareva Islands, theAkariki- 
tea, the white king, and the Akariki- 
pangu, the dark king. But he mani- 
testly ascribes little importance to tliese 
traditions, doubtless because, at tlte 
rime he wrote his bfx>k, he could find 
no adequate explanation as to whence 
his white Polyttesian.s could lave 
come. Hence Buck asserts that tJie 
stone-curvem who produced the giant 
heads on Easter Island could only have 
originated from the Marquesas Islands 
or Raivavae, w'here similar huge 
statues occur; whereas only smaller 
stone figures have been erected on 
the Society Islands, Hawaii and New 
Zealand. He makes no mention of 
Peru or any connection between 
Easter Island and South America, 

Now, most of die Easter Island figures have round the body a 
curious girelle, carved in relief from the volcanic tufa, which is also 
to be seen on the giant Peruvian Iwads by Lake Titicaca. Tliis, as 
Heyerdahl points out, represents the rainbow girdle, die mythic symbol 
of Kon-Tiki, On die Mangarev^ group in Polynesia, ancient legends 
have been landed down according to which die sun-god streiclied out 
bis rainbow girdle before him and crossed by it to Mangareva, as 
though over a South American suspension bridge. Yet no girdk 
reliefs arc known troin Mangateva. This seems to suggest diai artistic 
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contacts between Peru and Easter Ssljnd were closer rtmn between 
Easter Island and the Marquesas. 

This is conoborated by a series of minor pieces of evidence, which, 
although they liave all iKen well Itnttwn for years, itave rarely been 

assessed in the context of the 
problem as a whole. Bishop 
Jaussen, ■who was for many 
years the Easter Islanders’ 
spintuol guide and also made 
a study ol tltem, included in 
his dictionary of the Easter 
Island language the tw o signs 
reproduced iti figs. 31301! 33. 
TJicy show a canoe hir ing 
men whttse hair or feadier 
head-dress is tied into iri- 
angiiiar bundles. Sucli m- 
angubr bundling of li atr or 
feather plaits is known from only two other regions of die world; tile 
Aniawu, where the ethnologist, L Fr. Ph. von Martius, saw it among 
the Yuri^ a savage Indian tribe, at the beginning of last century—and 
Peru, as fig. 34 from Pachacainac demonsttates. On the front of dii& 
sheet-silver omameni two demons with long plaits tied in triangular 
bundles are pi>nrayTed in feather mosaic. 

Tlic tamous ‘Trujillo jug’ from Peru, a 
glorious piece of old Indian craftsmanship 
W'hich is represented in every major work 
on art history, bears the figure depicted 
35* whidl portrays a stylkcd bird 
framed by two upright tods. It is possible 
that this repicsems the inti bird, the 
winged compunioti that fluttered round 
V'tiakocha and, like Odin's raven, knew 
everything, both past and ftimre. Tliis 
syrnlml U strikingly reminiscenr of cuhic 
bird iniiiges from Melanesia, panicuLarlv 
those from tlic Negroes of ihe Solomon 
Islands off New- Guinea. SymiboU similar 
to those found in Peru also figure on the 
Easter Island writing tablets. And we 
know from Captain Cook and the Forstets 
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tlial sculptnreB of a biid, ocE^fonjliy pinjd wiih images of 4 
frequcnily occurred on ihe the pyT;miid4t[ burial places wf 

Polyneslim chiefs and heroes. It would be very strange if these cotres- 
pontknces were die outcome of mere chancel 

One more item rnust be listed liere tljai more 
or less completes die pkrtur^: this is a d<!comtion 
on the back of a ligure on die scKalled Punia 
Box sn die Berlin Ethnological Museum. Tliis 
deconuiott, whidi is scalloped and might be 
interpreted as feaihen?. fur or scales, is also 
known from two mutually independent Easter 
Isbnd tablets : the tablet in the Leningrad Hertnl- 
rage, and iliat in il^e Braine-le-Comte Museum 
in Belgium^ No symbol of this kind Is known 
from any other part of die world. It occurs only 
in Peru and on Easter Isbnd, which is remark¬ 
able to say the least. 

It h very' typical that attention was dnwu to 
this strange identity not by a strictly orthodox 
sdentist, but by the -wtiinan poimer, K. von 
xMoHer,. who reported it about a dp7^ years 
ago in the Zriis^Arifi far £cAnaIof^ (th^ J&urTial 
if Z^iAnohgy)^ Tiiat is to $ay, by an ouEsider who 
can with impunity indicate sucii visual nesem- 
bboecs and draw* from them the condusiorts 
that cammon sense inevitably mu^i draw: viz^^, 
that contacts and connections esusted lierCj of 
whkli we know very little, but which cannot be 
dismissed as figments of the imagfnaitoti nictely 
because of the absence ofwTitten records. 

Wliat are wc to make of al) theic tbings? Are 
they all coincidences? Or haw the scientists^ who 
have been accumulating evidence bit by bit for 
nearly two centuries perhaps been on the wrong track alit^eihcr? 
Have they perhaps all been w^orking under the compulsion of a precon¬ 
ceived opmian, and observing only those Facts that fit dirir dujories? 
In concrete terms, was the Pacific leally crossed from east to west, 
from America to the Polynesiiin islands—or was ii, on the conimryt 
the Polynesians, first-nite seamen as tbey were, who siilcd to Anterica? 

One may assume ^dg^ly probable that oo^n-going outrigger 
boats now and again readied the west coast of America. Tltesc landings 
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musi have laken place nor in Peru, however, but considerably farther 
south, at the point where die cold w'esterlycuirenrofthe Pacific touches 
its eastern shore. Tliis Iks in the area of latitude 40* S., between 
Valdivia and Valparaiso, far soudt of Peru. But—'here there was no 
sweet potato called kumar^ no botde gourd and no SapvuLs saponttrit^ 
no knot writing, no gods named Tiki or Tane, no giani statues, and 
no legends of white founders of religions from a far land to the cast. 
All this is confined to Peru, and to north Peru in particular, suggesting 
that American-Oceanic communicaiions proceeded from America, not 
from PoUTnesia, Wuid and ocean currents were hound to carry vessels 
which put 10 sea from Pern, and were caught up by the Irlumboldt 
Current, to Oceania. 

Furthermore, in spire of the masterly nautical skill of their captains, 
die Polynesian outriggers were technically primitive craft. The out¬ 
rigger construction compelled all sailing to be done in such a tnanner 
that the outrigger always remained to windward, i.e. so that when ilie 
main boat was tilted over by the sail pressure the outrigger was raised 
om of the water and not submerged beneadi it. Tltb is self-evident to 
anyone act{uaiiiied with sailing ships. Nonetheless, it was not easy 10 
obtain coii/iniaai)on of tt trom men who had themselves been in the 
South Seas m their youth-^mainly becuisc, tinder the influence of 
Europeans, outrigger sailing lias become a lost art, even in the South 
Seas. All that could be Icamt was tliar not one of these ancient tnarinersi, 
washed by die waters of all the seven seas, could remember ever liavtng 
seen a Polynesian boat tacking into the wind under full sail Adalbert 
von Cbamtsso still had an opportunity, during his world lour in 
iSif-iS, about lo^ 3Fear5 after Captain Cook and the two Forsters, 
to watch Polynesian outrigger^ such as are now in our museums, 
under sail, ilc describes such craft as follows; 

A swinging pbifbnn is fastened amidships, projecting over die water on 
both »id»: a shorter distance to leeward, a gnsner dtstaniie to windward, 
where this light wooden stmeture oirvea down ai the end and is attached 
to an outrigger float parbllBl with die hull of tint dtip. On this plaiform, to 
windward of the huU, is the mast, attached by several rope* and leariing 
forrard, carrying a smiple triangular sail, one comer of which is aTtadjed tO 
the prow, Siitcriog is don* at dw stem with a Imwl rudder. Tlie crew stand 
Of lie on die platfomi, doser to die floii during a strong wind and durinR a 
weak, one closer to the maiii body of die crefi ... 

This show'5 clearly tliat the Polynesians used the outtigger as a 
kind ot balancing pole. As Jong as the rigging J.eld, such boats could 
nde the strongest and no doubt attain fantastic speeds. It a also 
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4}tiite unqttestionoble iliiT the sailors who TTunned these craft were 
capable of holditig their course from T ahiti to Hawaii or vks ^'ersa at 
right angles to the pre^^ailing wind. What could not be done with diese 
vessels was to lack in our sense of the word for long distances. And this 
is precisely wlvat would Jiave had to be done, for endless periods and 
across inlinite dtsianoes, in order to sal! from Polynesia to South 
America. Isolated vessels no doubt managed it from time to rime. But 
it 13 quite our of ilie question that whole Heels, with rvomen, cJiildren, 
provisions and cattle on board, ever ventured across die vast wastes 
of water separating Polynesia from America undM ihe conditions of 
wind and current prevailing in Iiistorical times. 

Just how did these forgotten South American emigrants get to 
Polynesia? Clumisso asserted; ‘No American people was ever a mari¬ 
time people', and this assertion lias been repeated again and again 
since Ids time and rarely disputed. Of course, the Indians, as far as we 
know, generally had rather primitive canoes or reed rafts—river craft, 
which could also be used on die sea immediately ofTsiiore. Besides 
diesc, iiowever, they possessed, at kiUi in South America, large in¬ 
going sailing rafts, constructed of huge balsa logs and given a certain 
capacity for holding to a course by numerous centre-boards fixed be¬ 
tween the logs. Tlie Spanisli captain, Bartolomeo RuUt, wlij> was 
attadied 10 one of Piaarro^a preparatory e,tpeditions, vividly reports 
tht great shock lie received when, in 1535, he espied a large vessel 
under full sail far off the coast of Ecuador. He was forced to suppose, 
lie relates, that the immense swellrng sails belonged to a Spanisli ship, 
and iliat some other Caballero in search of £1 Dorado liad got there 
before tiim. He breathed a sigh of relief when he observed tliat it was 
no Spanish caravel wtiich rose up before liim, but ‘merely* an I ndian 
high-seas rtdt, a vessel widi a displacemem of aboui thirty tons and a 
crew of some twenty men. 

Tliis iiiddeni, which Prescott retails at length in his famous history 
of the conquest of Peru by Piiarro, has been read and re-read a hundred 
thousand times and os often overlooked. Tlie millennia in whicli out 
early European forefatljers took tile tremendous step from sailing rafi 
to boat are so immensely distatii, tliat our experienced navigators 
cannot imagine how such w unwieldy thing can have been navigated. 
Apart from anytiung else, they 1 bought the crew of such a crai’t would 
be swept overboard by the first Urge breaker. It dicrefore seemed 
utterly impossible that thtse ungainly rafts could have been stected 
across the thousands of miles of the Pacific with any prospect of reach¬ 
ing the other side. 
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Proof that even hndlubbers could manage h was funuslied bv a 
small group of Norwegians, who allowed themselves to be driven by 
die Humboldt Cuirenr and the trade winds from Callao, the port of 
Um^ to Poltmesia in a himdied days on a sailing raft built after oU 
Indian proiotypes—the celebrated 'Koti-Tiki Expedition’, to which 
we have already referred, Tlicse six Norwegians, authentic descendants 
of those Norsemen about whom have liad so much to say here, but 
with no experience of the sea, afforded by ilieir expedition absolutely 
irrefutable proof that incredible distances can be traversed with die most 
priniiiive craft. After the successful completion of iltis experiment, 
there can be no iiirther doubt tliat Polynesia really lisve been 
peopled from the east. At least it must be admitted that Heyerdalil’s 
theories have gained immense weigln by the fact that he and iiis five 
conuadcs staked ibeir lives on them. To be fair, it is now up to the 
proponents of the theory that America was retidicd by vessels from 
Oceania prior to Columbus to put out to sea eastwTird from Polynesia 
in an Oceanic higli-seas canoe. As far as I am aware, no such project 
has been so much as discussed. 

All the same, H^erdald's magnificent drift voyage still docs not 
prove that Polynesia actually war peopled from die cosi across the 
J^adfic. For Heyerdahl and his comrades at least knew iliai land 
awaited them 4U the aid of their journey. They wvre acquainted with 
die globe. They hud ocean cliarts on board. Tliey were in constant 
touch witli the civilized world by radio. Tlie alleged white imtnignuits 
of the middle of the first century a.d, did not have ihese modem 
technical aids at their disposal. Tlicy had neitltcr radio nor ocean cliarts- 
Apparently tliey just suited into the blue, man, wite and ctiild. 

Con we assume this? Can we bebeve that die first settlers put to sea 
wtdioui die slightest inkhng of wliere their voyage miglit end? Tliat 
tlicy enmj.sted ihemselves to die enormous Soutli Seas on their simple 
rafts, without knowing for sure that, with some luck, whid and cuirott 
wottld Carry them to land? Such tilings jtist do not happen. ^R^icn we 
obseive, in a future chapter, how cautiously the kebndic Norsemen 
felt ihrit way to Crcenland, how carefully md thoroo^Iy they inves¬ 
tigated the new bnd and its living conditions, we shall realize how such 
calonizations were carried our. It is quite uiuhitikihrc tliat those 
Polynesian seafarers crossed die sea blindly, gambling with Fate. 

Heyerdahl docs not suppose tliat die white exiles from Peru utilized 
ocem-going ships of die type used in Europe during these centuries— 
ihuugh this ihttiry is by no means preposterous, if one accepts the idea 
of a white pijpulation of Peru prior to Columbus at alL His conjecture 
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U thiu the)' empfoyee] ttje batsa rafts of ancient Indian iiaditton. He can 
support this belief by llw fact that lafis of a siniiW type were !>ull in 
use on the cast Polynesian islands of the Mandateva group after tlieir 
discovery by Europeans. Buct also wcTit into ibts pcoblent, expressing 
the view tiiat rafts were used in the Mangartva exclusively for the 
Transport of goods between nearby islands, whereas longer trips W'cre 
made in double or outrigger canoes. Rafts were still employed, he 
claimed, only because dity were quicker to make and required less 
wood and fewer luglily specialized craftsmen than sea-going canOA 
This oigument might also hasx been valid for our wliite refugees on 
die coast of Pent, since they probably liad little time in hand following 
Chief Caries attack, and since tliey liad laboriously to ttansport the 
wood for die tafts from the mountain forests of the Andes to ilie coast, 

HeyerdaJil makes no more than an allusion to this important pte- 
liminury question which bis expedition iiad to consider. He surmised 
tltat Kon-Tiki embarked on tJifl rafts after Cari's onsbug^it, solely 
to escape his enemies, and was then swept westward against bis own 
intention by the Humboldt Current- Apparently, however, rumours 
concerning the presence of land in the western ocean were current in 
early times. Tradition lias it tliat tlvc Inca Tupac Yupanqui, monardi of 
Pent and Ecuador, put to sea with a large Beet of rafts in search of these 
islands shortly before ihe arrJ^'al of the Spaniards, It appears that he 
found the Galapagos Islands, Anyway, he sucooedetl in returning 
home nearly nine months later- One is tlteiefore disposed 10 assume 
(bar V'itakc^ta knew, or at least Loped, that he would come to land 
in the west- 

Heyerdahl reports in his book that Ms raft traversed 60 to So nautical 
miles in twenty-four hours—a speed of j knots- Tr is quite unthinkable 
that primitive craft could have sailed eastward agamst sttch strong 
currents- Hence Hevetdabi dismisses the idea that Soudi America can 
tmve hten peopled from die west win. the seaway impo^Lble. 


4 

Tlic only thing which appears certain at the outset U that Bastjues 
and Celts, at a pretty early period, sailed into die north-west AtLantk 
and thereby mto tlte ifimiyedta^e Tidjiiry of America* Among the 
Basques^ many vivid on! iradJiiom arc extant of die disco very, seversd 
cm Luries ago, of ^Stockibh Land^ Lc. the Newfoundland seaboard^ 
wliicb h exceptionally rich in ftshj no writtcit documents are avaliahJe^ 
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since ihe of the Basque cities ’were destroyed lo the last scrap 

of p^r. Eu^n Geleicli Jias proved with almost complete certainty 
mat Gascon fishermen w'cre at home in American waters ionR before 
Columbus. It is rheiefore not particularly surprising that numerous 
reports siiould be current of the discovery- of GaUo-Celtic words ftt 
American Indian languages; indeed, some claim tliat it is possible to 
converse tolerably sutxessfuJJy wiiJi certain Indian tribes bv uslne 
modem Irisli or Welsli, Paul Gaffaiel quotes several such re^rts in 
^ pamphlet TA^ Irish « jimerics hefon Colunthui (see bihiiography). 
They re Pie to districts in Kentucky, Virginia and Carolina, that is to 
say, to titose regions which we have already named as the main seats of 
the Tus^ira attd other ' white* Indians. In fact, it has b«n ntpressly 
stated that the abonginal Welsh Inhabiianis of Carolina lave pte- 
*rved a vivid recollection of the vov-ages of their tribal hero, Madoc. 
Particular reference is made to the Tuscarora Indians in this connec¬ 
tion. An English gcogmpher named Owen relates in his Collrr^tion t>f 
Breton Jmttjutites (London, 1877) tlie adventures of one Iotas Morgan 
who was t^en prisoner by the Tuscarora in Virginia in i 63 s. As he 
could speak Welsh lie was not scalped, but treated in a very friendly 
manner. He lemained with them for four months, and urps able to 
convert with wiihoui much trouble in Welsh, 

It is as well to maintain a critical attitude towards these and stmiiar 
reports, especially as Plioenidan and Egyptian roots have also been 
di^overed m Indian languages. Condamine assertetl in 1746 iliat he 
hpd nwed Hebrew words in the language of the Incas. The Englisb- 
man I>oneIly 'found* ancient Armenian stems in Mexican place 
names, while lus ommtryman Hyde Clark ‘disclosed* linguistic con¬ 
cords be, wejen iM’rican and Mexican tonf^ies. In the faa: of such flights 
of fancy the Anurncan Augustus U Pbngeon, went so far as to 
declare m ins book Siirretf Mysierw ammg tke May as attdthe Qukkuas 
u^taa nars a^ In , 88 ( 5 , ‘The May, language is one third purest 
Greek ) It IS desirabk to b«r continually « n,jnd rl,e words with 
which Alexander von Humboldt castigated tliese follies; -Tlie structure 
of Ameri^ language appears extraordinarily bizarre to tliose peoples 
who speak mod^ European bnguages. Hence one is easily dSvd 
by chance reacinblaDces. ^ 

NoiKtlKlM.,tlK««aIW ‘inscripiiouofParjlivba' in Brazil in 1874 
zroustJ immcnaimeiM. tfiraughou. ,1,7 scientific weld, wliicl. tad 
1^ gcc«ly ovct^numzlcd iLc naulioil cnpachic of Jk Phranickns 
Fo, i^^ly ,»«„y cowidcrad genuincand rag>rdcd« proof 

Uu,, Phunnezoz tad been czar awa, on >tc coza of Aracdc, 
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A ^till longer life was enjoyed by an allegeid and^t Phc^nidan rode 
inscription discovered in 1895^ not far from Rio de Janeiro^ qstensifaJy 
by Professor Ladidans Netto, the distinguished director of dm Brazilian 
Nationd MuseuiUi^ and reponed at length in a sdeniibc geograpliical 
periodical of North Africa shortly afterwards. This inscription ran os 
follows: 

We are here, sons of die land of Canaan in Syria* We are pyrsned by 
misfonune. h h terrible to be stranded as we are* We cenainly liave not 
much longer 10 live* Despair lias seized us—and what despair I We shalj 
soon see the ninths yea the tenth year of our sojoum here draw i n a dose * *. 
Unbearable heat teigns here, Tlie little water ihat there is 10 drink is quite 
had .. . an accursed Land this is I Fev'ers coneurae us and it is Uke a 
glow^mg oven here. We hmre no other consobtion than Baal,.. 

-t lifkl o'].,///-i 

A / A ^ 1 / A t> Afn 7 orti/^ts, 

/.I ^*1] ) tyjf/ ni k D:jtV 

■* A n /k /^*fk it tis !• ^ ^ If ^ 

A ixk I, *ik// <! i>n\tj 

o.*f. j// nk if ^ ot*X'j •] Ay/ 

^ J ItA 1 U J >1 ^ 

/ A Al>ik \rk^ 

ST- Thi alltgiid * Ph(tf\iciafl* mseription Sscovsred mar Pis Jg 

Jatuho, 

Thh obscurely publlslied inscrtpilon seems lo liave renuiined un* 
known to European orientalists for a tong time, so that tlie German 
geographer, Richard Hennig, was stilt able to report it in 1940. He too 
queried It profoundly, but it was recognized dtat nothing is more 
dilHcult tltitn the investigation of such ancient and, on the whole, still 
little undetstood langu^es. The conflict which raged round the first 
finds of Persian cuneiform script last, century is typical. Studies of iJiis 
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Rk) dt" Jiinieiro inscription alli^gcdly made by philologisits M lo ibe 
conjecrune that its authots wcJt CarthagTnUns who \mi fled oveiwas 
after iJic fall of theSreity in the year 14^ or liad beeu Girri(-d over¬ 
seas by liigJi winds wlirle in flight. Tliis cannOK be dismissed an entirely 
impossible, since it is certain fliaf there were Cartliaginisuis on the 
Azores some three hundred years prior to this date- 
Tlie riddle seems to have been solved recently. Sittdy of tlie fac¬ 
simile of the alleged PhcEnician mscriplion, repti^uced in fig, by 
a German orientalist revealed it to be a forgery. The Brazilian Ministry 

of Education,, ’whose opinion 
the author of iliis book ob- 
Si ^ V1 0 V J (> taineti, alao dfckres U ^di. 

If ^ Tliis prcsiimnbly puts an end 
to the mystery and reduces it, 

^ t a 

‘ « ' . oraiOKt — -iniinensely Qimctik 

tt^ough it is in tiie piesent 
state of our knowletigc of 
PhaenicLan to foigc a text lliat 
makes sense. 


^^4 k A itWgJ i, 

jS. .4ginuirte P^cmicum insctipriifn 
from the tiitith (mtury B^C. 


Despite the doubts of scholars regarding alleged Phccnician itisciip- 
tions in South America, a further rock engravitig, ostensibly in Phtsni- 
cian cuneiform script, was discovered not far from Rio de Janeiro. 
Three thousand feet up cn a vertiea! wall of rock in the little holiday 
resort ol Pedm da Gavea are a series of scratches looking like an 
inscription and visible from a great distance, 'This *inscriptioin' had for 
a lung lime been attributed to some unknown prehistoric American 
people, until closer examination apparently revealed tliat it was 
Phcenlcian, It U said to contain tlic followdog words: 'Tyre:, Plicenicia, 
Baderir, Firstborn of Jcilibaal,. 

If this interpretatton ts cortw, die Pedra da Gavea inscription is 
some two tJiousand yeat^t old, Badexir ruled Phoenicia from to 
8^0 SiC,, and his father, Ittobaal or Jetltbaal, from 887 to b.c. 

The sdtotar who made this discovery was a most unusual man. His 
name was Bernardo da Silva Eiamos, he came from Manaos in the 
Brazilian interior, and was originally a a tubber^tapper, in the 

vast primeval fbtesis ol Brazil. Mom diligent, cleverer, and pre^utnably 
also luckier than his fellows, he soon atioined independence and a 
fortune. From rubber-tapper lie became a rubber industrialist—and he 
chose for his relaxation a hobby tare in the jungles of the Amazon: 
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be became a coitt-ctyllcctor- In ord^er to devote lumsclf cntiiely lo bis 
passion^ be finally told lut buainest and dctired altogeiiier from die 
mbber industry. 

This was before the fill in rubber ar the beginning of this century. 
Bemaidu da Siltn Ramos Itqit bis fortune; he went to Europe and 
publtsbcdf in Rome, a tluee-volume work on his collection of coins, 
Tlieii he undertook a study tour of Egypt, Syria and Greece lasring 
for several veajs; after diis, when he was over fifty, he returned once 
more to Ama^oiua. 

Only now did bis real life’s work begin. It liad long been known ilint 
from time to time blocks of stone were found in the primevat forest on 
[he Amaion that seemed to bear some kind of inscription. But no one 
had hidierto paid any heed lo them. Now Silva Ramos went in search 
of them, and it appesred to hU eye, trained in Egypt and Asia Minor, 
that the blocks bora Phoenician diaraciers. He knew no Phoenician, 
however. So he copied down the reniarkable signs lie tliouglit he saw, 
returned to .Manaos on foot through jungle and sw^amp, and placed 
his drawings before die learned Rabbi of the age-old Jewidi coiu-^ 
mtinity in Manats. And behold, die Jewish scholar was able to decipher 
ihe intricate stratcliesl Tliese inscriptions stemmed from an early 
Semitic language, wldcli could only be PheenkUn. 

Tile expectation of Siie of anyone who had worked as a cBUihtro In 
die inferno of die Amazon jungle was short in those day's. Any mati wlio 
passed the age of fifty must be favoured by the gods. But anyone who 
still bad the energy at dial age to hunt the jungfe year alter year for a 
few old stones must he possessed. This remarkable roan sought, photo- 
graplicd and draw stone engravings in the Amazon jungles till his death 
of a fever in 1951 at the age uf seventy-three—consumed by die pro¬ 
digious liardsbips of iliese two decades, but fill! of ilcrcc, stub^tn 
energy to his last breaih. He left behind him a thick, two-volume work 
listing two diousand d^t hundrad andent historical inscriptions, 
most of which—In his opinion—ate Greek and Phoenkian, 

His home town, Manaos, elected him President of the local Geo¬ 
graph ico-Historicsd institute and still honoure his memory. One part 
of ihe rest of die scientific world laughs at him, as k once laughed at 
Don Marcellinci de Sautuola for hU Spanisit cave paintings, ae it 
laugJicd at the merchant Heinrich Schhemann, when he thought he 
liad dug up Troy. In Rio de Janeiro they do not laugh. There they are 
horrified: ‘Wc see here an author who wasted Ids talent in depicting 
the simplest things erroneously and thereby propounding absurd and 
illo^cal theories . . / 
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Naturally, die juihor of this book madt inquiries concerning the 
Cavea inscription in Rio dc Janeiro. As H’tB lo be expected, oScia) 
arclisolog}’ in BnaLl adopted a completely negaitve attitude towards 
this 'inscription' as well, Tlie Ministry of Education and Healdi 
stated empliatically that examination by gcolopsrs had proved ft to 
be nothing more than tiie effect of weather erosion which happened to 
look like an inscrip liom The ofEcial opinion of the appropHate 
Brazilian authority concludes with the words: 'Brazilian archaeology 
denies altogether tlw existertce of Phcenician inscriptions in any part 
of die country wliatsoever.* Tliis Is so final that it leaves notlting more 
to be said, unless the advance of research at some time brings lo Kg t H 
&csb facts. 

Whether that will ever happen no one can say. But the hold exploit 
of one man, ilie French physician and oceanognqihcr Dr. Louts Alain 
Bombard, wdio crossed tlie Atlamic on a fn^iU rubber and canvas 
rafi, does show' the problem in a ftindamentaEy new light. Of course, 
nothing was farther from the iniention of Dr. Bombard, who put out 
fiom Casablanca in North Africa at the end of August j pj a, and landed 
safelyin Bridgetown on the islatid of Barbados in the Antilles on Christmas 
Eve die sa me year, after a drift voyage oi sixty-five days, than to prove iVint 
the Punic amioda of which we spoke above reached America with the 
north-east trade wind on its flight from the Romans. He was concerned 
to complete invcstigaiions bcgim by the Norwegian ethnologist, Thor 
Heyerdahl, on his famous Kon-Tiki expedition and also carried out by 
other experimenters. He was concerned with die <picsdon of whether 
a shtpwTecked man ol normal constitution wag capable of living for 
weeks on notlung but plankton and fish, and whether it was possible 
to samfy the human body’s need for fluids by salt water and the liquid 
squeezed from raw fisfe 

Tlic successful conclusion of Ms undertaking answered diese ques¬ 
tions once and for all. In tltc context of our nartativc it demonstrated 
rurthermore tliat it must undoubtedly haw been possible, even in early 
times, to cross the Atlantic. Tllis lends fresh weight to all hypodleses 
ot ocean-crossing prior to Columbus, beginning with tlie news re¬ 
ceived by Odysseus from the enchantress Circe, of Persephone's Land 
of die Dead beyond die Ocean, and ending with the worksof Bettiardo 
da Silva Ramos, the butt of scientiJic laugiiter. 

For die present we must leave it at that, I did not wish to omit diese 
matters from our accomit, since it must be borne m mind that wloi we 
are dealing w ith are not a few isolated reports from which early 
wridi die New World might be inJeired, but a closely woven web made 
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up of a vast variety of tndividuid tliieads. It is cbe very mulupltdiy of 
these reports, wtiich are entirely indei^eiident of one atiotlier, and relate 
to the most diapacote sphere of liuman life and activity, whtcli maJees 
it probable that mie and factual events ttnderlie them. 

By and large, rhis is the standpoint adopted by scliolars, who, with 
a few exceptions, are convinced of the extreme probability tiiai early 
linlts existed between Europe and America. 

Moreover, it is not only geographers who hold this opinion. Many 
historians too Iiave given expression to it, particularly in relation to die 
Irish. Tlius, for example, tlie German Julius Pohomy, one of tlte 
leading experts on the early hisioiy of Irebnd, has explictrly stated 
that the discovery of America by Irish mariners is entirely possible. 
Ano liter well-known investigator, the Scot W, F. Skeen e, expresses 
the same view. Concerni ng the stories of die B randan cycle lie deebnes; 
'They rest upon a basis of liistorical fact.' A similar opinion is held by 
the Irish historian, £. O'Curry, who assesses ilie sea legends of his 
people in the following terms; 'Tliese very anderu accounts are 
naturally inexact and laden with many poetic and romantic elements. 
Nevertheless, tliere can be no doubt that they rest upon facts, k is 
extremely probable tlia: they would be of immense value if only we 
knew them in their original form.' 

Similar quotations could be made from the works of innumerable 
other sdiolars. It is therefore clear that we must not dismiss all appar¬ 
ently fanciful traditions as mere legends, 'rius gives a certain significance 
to die saga of llvitramanna Land. Of course, dtis problem is not yet 
solved, and it does not look as though a solution is in immediate 
prospect, 'fhe discovery of America by white men even before the 
Scandinavians is eminently probable, but it cannot be dcfinidvely 
proved. livitramanna Land is tbertdbre one more of those geograpliical 
and historical puxzks which render ancient geography such a fascinating 
subject. 
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W ITH 3 shower of sparks the pickaxe sprang back emt of the 
grouncL Tlie man wiped the sweat angrily from Ins brow. 
Damned hot tliis August 1898 1 Now iliere was some stone 
or other in the way; this was going to be tlut devil ol a job. Bui he'd 
got to get rill of the tree whose roots he was uncovering. A pity—it 
was a fine tree. Slender and straight as a inast^ and a good sixty or 
se\'enry years old. There was nothing for it^ however, even though 
aspens didn’t cast nearly as much sliadow as other trees. Tins wao just 
where he 'svanted to put the vegetable garden, and it liad to have sun. 

Once more the pickaxe. Again sparks fiew. That was tjuite a diunk 
down there! He took up the spade and prodded the soil to see how big 
tlte stone realiy was. . 4 s the sun dimbed higher in the sky, the man dug 
and heaved, until he had it out. Encrust^ widi sand, a rectangular, 
surprisingly tegular stone 31 inches long, id indies wide and 6 inches 
■hick lay on ilie edge of the hole he liad dug. It must liavc been down 
there a long tirac. The roois of the wee, whidi had clasped it at both 
ends, had been quite Battened on one side by tlie pressure of the stone. 
It must already have been in the ground wlien the aspen seed Best 
settled in the soil. 

In the scordimg beat of this August afternoon, It wasn't long before 
the sand covering die block dried. As tile sand fell off it rev«ded what 
looked like writing, writing diJscIIed in the stone—good God, those 
wen: runes j 

The man uns deeply moved. For he had seen runes as a child, long, 
long ago, before he crossed the wide ocean and bought t his farm lierc 
in Minnesota. That was at home in Hcistngeland, Sw*eden, wliere he 
was bom and went 10 school His teacher liad once shown him a tune 
stone in the museum, and told him of the ancients who cut nines in 
beech staves, and who had set up stones w'ith runic inscriptions in 
Scandinavia, in the great land of Russia, in Denmark, and farther 
south, in Germany, as a sign of their presence. 

A feeling of nostalgia overcame the man. Runes I Hv must show his 
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youngster, who knew tioihing of the old homeland across tSw water. 
And even nion* the neigtibouis. There were many Swedes Uvuig in the 
locality. Ttiey were all cxrtatn to have seen runes in the old days at 
tiumc, as diildren. How would sjare I Tljcre was plenty of WTiting 
loo, IrCi’s have a took: one, two, three, four,., nine lines; and there 
were another three long lines miming down the edge. 

Olof Oilman called his son. He sent tlve farmhand to the neighhouis. 
How did tliese runes get here, right in tlie middle of the U.S.A., 540 
miles from the Atlantic, here in Solem near ECensmgton in Minnesota, 
immediately west of the Grrat Lakes? 


2 

Tlu* bvryer and notary, R. J. Rasniusson, had been living for some 
years in Douglas County, Minnesota. He acted as legal adviser and 
Notary Public to die many Scandinavian seti Jers in the neighbourhood. 
He was an upriglu and prosperous man. 

One day in the year 1909, three men called on liim, and R. J. 
Rasmiisson registered die strangest affidavit of Ids life. The three men 
were Olof Ohmun, former, living in Section Fourteen of die Townsliip 
of Solem, Minnesota, aged fifty-four, manied, of blameless chaiactcTj 
and domiciled tn America since 18S1. One of his companions was 
obviously also a farmer. Hb name was Nils Flaren, he was a neitdibour 
of Olof Oilman and came, like him, from Sweden. Both men Vashed 
to swear an affidavit to be re^iercd by die notary, Titc third man was 
a great deal younger. His name was Hjaimar R. Holand; lie looked as 
though he were from the city and was unquestionably no farmer. He 
really Lid nothing to do with die aifair, and had simply accompanied 
Ohman and Plate n. 

R. J. Rasmusson sent die other two into the waiting-room, wliiic 
lie listened to Oilman’s story. At the end of it the nomiy drafted a 
summary of this long and remarkable tale, wfiich was read and sworn 
by Oilman, This is die affidavit registered by R, J. Rasmusson: 

I, OJof Oilman, of llte town of Soletn, Douj-ks Counn, Stare of Minw- 
scti, being duly sworn, make the following statenient: 

I am fifiy-four yeare of age, and waa bom in Eielslngeland, Sweden, ffom 
where I noigmied 10 Anwrica tn die >®r iSgj, and settled upon my farm m 
Section Fourteen, Towndiip of Sclem, in ittjt. In the mouth of August, 
1898, while aecumpiinicd by my son, Edward, [ was engaged in giubbing 
upon a mnlMred ebvauon, surruunded by narslki, in the somiieast atmer 
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of iTiy bndi sixmt 500 fe« west of my neighiour's, Nib FhdmV house^ and 
in iuU view chcreof Upon removing an gsp^ measunng about (0 inebes in 
dinmetrr at i?3 base, 1 discovered a ftai stone ineodbed with diataeterti, to 
me tinimelUgible. The stone Uy just beneath the sttr/iice of the grotiiKlin n 
slightly sfenling position, with one comer almost protmdiu^ The two 
bjgcst roots of the iree cLiaped the stone in such a manner tlutt the ?tOJW 
must have been there ai least as long as the tree. Quo of die nciots pcnetniicd 
directly downward and was Hat on tltc side iwKi to iIm ^fotifr. Ttie otherroor 
extended almost horizonrally across the stone and made at its edge a right 
angled turn downw'artb At this turn tfw root W'as flattened on tliesjde toward 
the stone, 'fliis rtwt was about iliroe indtes in diamerer. Upon washing off 
tlie suribce dirt^ the inscription presented a weathered appeananoe, which to 
me appeiired \mt old as the untouched parrs of the Mon& I immedbiely 
calJed ray neighbour's. Nib Flnien'imTenrion to die discosnjryj and he enrue 
over [he same afietnoon and inspoctfid the stone and I he stump under which 
It fotmd 

1 iept die stone in my possession for a few^ days; and llicn left it in die 
Bank of Kimsir^con, wluw it remajacd fur mapeerion for ^-versl montluL 
Duling this inimnh it was sent lu Chicago for Inspeeiioti and JSOtin renimud 
in the tame ttate in wijidt it was i^n*. Since ilieii I kept it ai my bmi unul 
Aiiguiir, wlien 1 presented the stone to th K- Holbnd. 'Hw stone, aa 
1 mnembef, w^s about 30 inchiK long, Lnclies wide, and 7 tnehn iliidt, 
and I recogoke the iflwftradon on page r^iaf R R* Hohfid"s Bbtory of the 
Norw^egian Settlements of Amenca, being a photo^phk reproducuon 
of ibc stone's irtsctipiion. 

(^Signed) Olof Oilman. 

V!'iin«sT 

R* J. Rasmu^on 

George It. Stehres 

At ter signing this affidavit, OJiman sent into the waiting-roorn 
and Nils Flatcn, liis neiglibour, was iskicd kl He made hia statemdoii 
which tallied with Ohm*m"s; Rasmusison swore NiU FLiicrtj got him to 
sign his affidavU, and then registefed iliis second doettment. 

One dubious point h immedtiiicly evident in this exceedingly curious 
stoiy, and of course R- J- Rosmusson straight away inquired into it. 

Tlie greywacke block w ith tlie runic ttiscriptioii was Jxtutid iti 189S. 
Wliy was it that Olof Oilman had not developed tiie wish to record 
the fact and drcurrmtances of his tind Ui ;rw'om and cenihed fomi until 
190^, eleven years later? And anodiar q^ucstion: could Oilman ^tiJl 
remember all ilie details of tlie stone's position in the rooi^ of tile tree 
clearly after so many years? For if ilic stone had really lain between tlie 
roots of the tree in the manner described by Ohmau., this would prove 
It to be exceedingly olcL Round tSjo, when Oilman's aspen took ttycji 
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began to grow^ tli£ whole am of Dotiglas Couniy, Solem and 
Kensington was nothing but untouched and unexplored wilderness. 
Tljerc were no white men dtere at all, kt alone wluie men who carved 
nines on chunks of stone* 

Was Ohman*s depositioii true? Edw'urd Oilman, the farmer's son, 
had said the same as he, and so tmd bis iwighhour. Nils Ftaten. But w^ho 
was this diird man wdih them, who looked as tliough he were from tlie 
city? What had this young man to do widt the whole thing? 

R. j. Rasmusson called 
alt tliree together in Hs 
ofRcc- Now the following 
fects emerged: 

Both Oh man and hh 
neighbours had immedi¬ 
ately been of tile opiniuoi 
when the stone was found, 
that the characters of 
the inscription could only 
be runic, sudi as they liad 
seen in Sweden long ago* 
None of them could read 
runes, however* So they 
made a copy of die signs 
cur in the sione—a fragment of dila copy has been preserved by the 
Minnesota Historical Aisochtiou—sent it to O* J. Breda, Professor 
of Scandinavian Languages at the University of Minnesota^ The latter 
made a ttiau$laiion of the words which he was able to d^iplier, whicli 
read as follow's: 

— Swedes and — Norwegians un a dlfscoveiy^-joumcy frum Vinbnd 

WEsi — we had camp —-ntse day *5 ic^™y‘ north from this itone^ 

We — — fished one day, Wlien we came home found — men red with 
blood and dead. A. V_ M* wve from — have — men by rile nce?m to took 
afrer our ship — day's joiimey from This inland. Year — 

To this pottinl transition, Breda 2dded in an inter^'icw that he did 
not believe in the autlienticity of the Inscription* Firstly, h was very 
rare for Swedes and Norwegians to band together for expeditions of 
expill ration or plunder; and secondly, the langirage of tlie inscription 
was not Old Noree, but a mixture of Swedish^ Norwegian and English, 
which was, of course, impossible in the early Middle Ages. 

In 1900 Breda an authority in Minnesota* Since bis atthude to 
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the EensJngion Stone $eeine(i iinmi&takably negative^ [he latter was 
almost universally regarded as a fake carried out by ooe of die many 
Swedish inuni^ants in the distria. The Scandinavist at the Nordi- 
Wesrem University of Evanston^ Professor George O, Curme, 
the same conclusion, stigmatising the rune stone of Kensington *a 
diimsy fraud'. For die time being, this closed the discussion of Olof 
Ohman’s Snd, wliich had ori^nally aroused a great deal of interest. 
Hie finder liimsclf iiad been 
pretty clearly shown up as a 
liar and a trickster; extremely 
angry, Ohman used the' lying 
rune stone' as a doorstep to 
his granary, where it was use¬ 
ful as a block for strai^iteii^ 
ing bent nails and hammering 
teadier. 

Tills tvas approximately 
what Notary Rasmusson 
teamt from his two clients. 

First of all, it was obvious 
that Ohman and Flaten had 
suliered so much annoyance 
over ihe whole thing thar 
tliey could remember ir all 
perfectly clearly eleven years 
after the finding of the stone. 

Tlierc could be no doubt that 
all the circumstances had 
deeply impressed iliemselves 
on their minds. It emerged 
further tliat no advantage of 
any kind liad accrued to eiiW Olumn or Platen from the afiFoir. On ilie 
contrary, they had been made to look ridiculous and called ftugers—a 
particularly unpleasant name for an immigrant to have to bear. Hence it 
was psyclioio^cally quite understandable that Ohman should have 
made a doorstep out of tlie stone,so that he could,quite literally, trample 
it underfoot every day. What Itad liappcned to make Oilman rake up 
the old story again? So much water liad flowed under the bridge since 
then thai he was no longer in need of ‘lehabtUtation'. Had he not 
CO fear losing Ills reputation completely, if the whole h u s i nf^s^ staned off 
all over again? Or wasn’t he a forger at all? Had he perhaps been right? 
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lliis was Hjalmir Hobnd, the younginaii who Jiad aecom- 
panicc] Olicnan and Flateti, caiiMj in. He stated that, according to the 
figures conmined in the U,S* DepartmenL of Agrkuluim's bulletin 
dealing with tiie growth of aspens in tlic Webt, the Swedish tattner'i 
aspen must really h^ve been sixty to se veniy years old. So die Kerning- 
ton Stone must liave been buried since die iSio*» at the blest. Leu since 
a time what tltere was no wliiie sculement yet west of die Great Lakes. 
Tlie first white setder made his borne here in iS^8; ilie fii^t Scandinavian 
not until 1867. 

In 1907^ nine years after die ocigh^ find, Hjalmar R. Holand, an 
American of Swe^i extraction, liappened 10 be in this neighbourliood 
He heard of Ohman^s find, and die fantasde possibility tim the runk 
inscripijon might after alt be genuine, in spite of the verdict passed On 
it, gave liim no peace- He looked at tbe stone^ whidt bora the longest 
ol all known cut runic texts> decipliercd it, and, being convinced of the 
authenticity of the stone and iis inscriptiori, retjuested Ohman to con¬ 
firm the circumstances of its disoovery under oath before a notary 
public. This was the text of die runic insoription: 

[^'c arc] 8 Coths [Swedes] and ^ Norwe^ans on 
JanJ exploraiiofi-joumey from 

Vinliind Over die West |Le. through die western regions] We Ilad camp 
by 1 skemes [Le. a lake wherein arc two ikcme^J one dayVjoumcy 
north from thk atone 
We were [out] and ftsiied one day After 

came Jiome found la [of our] men red 
widi blood and dead Ave Maria 
^ve tis from evil 

In addition to diese nine lines on tltc &oe of the stone, the following 
three lines were oji In the 6-mch-wide edge: 

|Wc] liave io of our party by die eea to lookr 
after our ships [or ship] 14 day's-journey 
from this isl^ Vear 1 jda 

This transktJon, published by Hjalmar R* Hoknd tn January 1908, 
re-started discussion of the Kensington Stone amongst sdiolais and 
sdcntiacs. It Iiad tlieiefone become necessary to have a properly docu¬ 
mented Tccurd of the drcumstaiiiCes of its discovery, 

3 

Early summer, 1948. Tlitre bad been rather a lot of rain in tiie Middle 
West that ycar^ Then the tempemture suddenly rose. Tlve com grew 
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at a trcmentioii^ the wheat floweietl in no time^ and immedlatety 
afierwartk the gtaJti was there; the harrest began, and tile work which 
was nomialJy spread over a period of weeks liad to be aocompUshed in 
a few sliort days. Hence, apart from a few scholars, no one in the 'whole 
of Minnes\)ta and Wisconsin 
noticed that the Kensington 
Stone, the national relic of 
these States so to speak, ^raa 
on its way to Washington, 

For some time previously it 
had rested at Alexandria, 

Virginia. TIk United States 
Government had decided to 
transfer the famous stone, as 
the most outstanding fuV 
todcal monmtKnt yet found 
on the soil of Nonli America, 
to tlie Smithsonian Institute 
of the National Museum in 
Washington, 

to this, European 
ts and archxolo^sts 
were invited to America to 
give tltetr opinion on tile 
genuineness of tiie stone, 
which had already been 
scrutinized by American 
scholars. Opinions varied. 

W'hereas the rutioJogisis, 
witli a few exceptions, took the viqw that the inscription must be a 
forgery, the majority of tJte arch^itogUts followed the gcogiapheis 
and historiaas in declaring it authentic. 

For its pan, the National Museum in Washington had decided to 
regard the Kensington Stone as genuinG. A crucial factor in this decision 
-was the examination of the rune stone’s weathering, which would 
naturally have to tally with die age of ihe inscription as given by the 
date 1361. Chemicai and mJeroscopic tests were carried out bv die 
North-Western University of Chicago, whose gcologica] specialists 
had already declared in 189^: ‘The external appearance of the stone 
... is such that the inscription may well b« six huitdred years old,' 
Ten years bier, the Wiiiconsin State geologist, Profesor Hotchkiss, 
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cxiumned tlw stotie. His reporr nmj M have carefully examined die 
vmom pbas«$ of weathering on the Ken^mgton Stone, and with all 
r<spcci for ihe opinsom of pbllologisiSj 1 am persuaded dm die 
inscription cannot have been made in recent years ,. / And Professor 
Winchclh die Minncsoia State geologist^ wliosc lesis lasted more than 
a year^ declared ofBcially iltat its runic engraving was about dve 
hundred years oltL Since it is practicaUy irupossible to produce weather^ 
ing ertberSf that would stand up to expert scniiiny ^artificially" on 
miuCKtlSsj the Naiional Muscuin in Washington considered Irself justified 
in assuming rhe Kensington Stone to be genuine, Ir published in 
August 1951 a comprcheitsive study of die historical and philological 
problems raised by tire Kensington Stone and an equally puzzling 
runic stone found near Upetnivik in north-west Greenland^ Tiwj 
Aiiik Sim^s by William Thalbirzer, in which die auihcniicity of die 
KensingiDn Stone is strongly supported after exhatisti^-e tonsidenirion 
of the evidence and of the objections raised by otlicr scholars. 

So much for die deebmtion of the National Museum, which is 
ally mcontcstable and little room for doubt, despite objections 

by cermin mnoiogisis* 

To this must be added the fact thar four respeciable chizens of 
Solem^ all nei^tbours of Olof Ohtn^m;^ stated on oaih that they saw 
rhe ston? slLOrtly after its disintcrmenc and, amongst cdier things^ Jutd 
clearly observed die flattening of rhe roots of the a'spcn clasping it 
produced by the pressure of the blocL 

They stuck to diis important siarement* like Olunan''himself, 
althou^i subjected for years to cross^-examination by newspapermen 
and scholars. If they iiad compounded [Ogedier to make a false states 
menE,. some crack mu^i have appeared in the fapide of misrepresentation 
during die fifty years tliat have elapsed since tlie recover}^ of the stone, 
Morrover, none of these simple farmers, who were intellectually no 
match for ilu^ journalists and professors who queitioned them, have 
derived the slightest advmntagie from the whole aJfibir, which lias caused 
ihcini nothing but vexation. Hence there is no ariswer to the ail- 
important question, cm ionof^ who stands to gain?, which h so vital 
m judging any question of forgery. 

We must therefore assume diat Olof Ohman^s stone really lay for 
about seventy years ai the root of Ids tree. If this is correcq however, 
die stone is undoubtedly genuine* For then the foigeiy, If there liad 
been one, would have 10 have been perpetRied in ilie The per¬ 

petrator would have liad to be an expert in endem Scandinavian 
iangu^es and in runolt^ and to luive tnow^, ijo year^ ago, ihat the 
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vbolc of the 3 xea west of the Giieai Lahes would one dav cojnc to be 
of inten^L to Scandinavists^ This is alHortL of course. Indeed, the 
presence of a geni us at forgery, equally versed in runology, chemistry, 
linguistics and history, in the wilderness west of the Great T atr^ 
around tSto would represent a far ^eater miiacle than the ^i s Tr n cr 
of a runic inscription from the fourteentli ceniuty. 

We Iiave discussed this problem at such length because the nine 
stone of Kensington has acquired a certain celebrity through die fre¬ 
quent references to it in die Press of the world during receni years, 
so that the reader may be inieiested to know the tnie tac ri ahoyt this 
strange find. The Kensington Stone has, of course, long been known in 
circles concerned with ancient American history. After repeated allu¬ 
sions CO it in the American Press, tijalmar R. Holaiid himself recounted 
in bis exiremely interesting hook, Tht KemiagoM Stone. A tmdy m 
pre-Columbian Ametiam A«m/y(i9j2), the results of twenty-five years 
of work on the problems involved. TTib first book was followed by tw'o 
otliers(H.R. Holandt Wettvardfrom f'bdand. i942,andILK.Holandt 
America A new chapter in pre-Coiur^iaa Aifto^y 194^), in 

which Itis gnmdinee thesis that America was tempotarily settled by 
Greenland Viking during the Middle Ages is buttressed and expanded 
by a series of fresh Investigations. 

This may sound aitogethcr fandful when lieard for the first time, 
out of its context and in ignorance of the centuries of preliminary work 
undertaken by die Norsemen prior to risking the magnificent lii>jp 
across the Adantjc. But the story of tlvis feat is no lligitt of fancy, nor 
is it menr hypothesis. It is estahiistied fact. And it is also a fact that 
these glorious voyages of expbtatbn by ilte Crcetiliind Vikings did 
not renuiin unknown to the ^ope of tlieir day. Not only did the scit- 
fercrs and naviguors liear of them—including in all probability, later 
on, Columbus—^hutthe Vatican was no less wdMnfotmod, and ^idthit 
no donhi also the great financial and luetontilc houses of Europe 
during the Itiglt Middle Ages. 


4 

We must, however, begin by speaking of the preparattotw, the pre- 
hminary expeditions by which die Norsemen fdi ilicir way step by 
step towards ilicir great goal beyond the western ocean. This gradual, 
groping advance was not systematic, but more or less fortuitous. 

Naturally, men began to sail the seas of nortlieni Europe and to 
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use ihcm^ like liiose of liie soutli, for tommerdal exchanges at a very 
early period. But just as people are still under die impression that the 
great voyages of discoverj- began round die middle of die iiricendi 
centuryj so tlte idea is still rife that there here no seagoing aafi, no 
ship capable of crossing die occan^ until the latter pan of the Middle 
Ages. We immediately sec a mental picture of the high-decked caravels 
in which the various great discoverers, Columbus, Vasco da Gama, 
Magellan and the rest, made their voyages. Going back fanher, we 
conjure up images of the Grtecq-Roman galleys; little or nothing is 
said ot die achievements of the north European shipwrights, and few 
people can call to mind their beautifully streamlined ships, which 
crossed all the seas from the North Sea to die Persian Gulf long before 
the Portuguese and tlie Spaniards. 

As stated in Part One, the NcoUthlc Age, a period about five 
thousand years back, must already have known a lively and extensive 
sea tralHc. Naturallj', there ts no documentary evidence of this, nor 
have any of these early ctali been preserved. Or the other hand, a 
paddle from the seventh millennium, the oldest wooden implement in 
the world, w-as found years ago in the Duvensee marshes in Schleswig- 
Hulsteui. Kuniicrmorc, iliere exist some rougli rock drawings, tlie so- 
callcd haliristnin^ry of w'hidi the most celebrated arc those at Bohusi^ 
on the Kaitegatt, whicli furnish irrefutable proof that these remote and 
ancient times w'cre already acquainted with seagoing crali. Above all, 
however, diuuiiands of finds have been made which dearly show that 
the men of the Stone Age made long voyages by sea. Remains of sea- 
fish, such as cod and herring, liavc been found in the Ncolitltic kitdien 
middens, tlie famous kokkenmodiUngaf of Denmark, Tliis means timt 
liie Neoliiliic Period possessed seagoing craft. It is evident, of course, 
that apart from military campaigns, tile risks of sea transport were 
tvorthwliile only for luitury articles and particularly valuable raw 
maierials, Tlie diief of such goods and materials wen* flint and the tools 
and weapons manufactured from it. Tlie trade routes started from the 
various flitii-mitimg areas of France, Belgium and soutlicm Britain. 
They ran straight across the North Sea to the scutli of Sweden; along 
die coast between the Calais region and iltc esniaries of the ^iclde 
and the Elbe; from Wameniiinde to Gjedser; from Swinemiinde via 
Bomliolm to the souihem tip of Sw'eden; from Truso to Goililand. 
At an early stage they made the Baltic provinces an emporium of 
Swedish trade. Titus, for example, whole stores uf itiis costly raw 
material have been found in Bornholm and Gothland, where flint does 
not occur naturally. Flint axes and other implements have been un- 
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eartJied all over nortbcm Sw«!efi, which ate a^med to have been 
brought from Scaaiia and Denmark, and certainjy omc by sea- 
Towards the end of the Stone Age, round about the third millennium 
BX.^ maritime travel seerm to have reached a high tcwl. h was at this 
period that the first great immigration of Swedish peasants into Finland 
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and the Baltic provinces rook place* The immigrants went stiaigUi 
across ihc Eytic^ and die crossing of this i6o-mile stretch, of sea pre¬ 
supposes die ciistjcnce of large, seagoing craft capable of bearing heavy 
toads, Ttic emigrants’ lines of communication with their homeland tiad 
also lo be safeguarded: tltera must have been regular irolHc between 
their old and their new home tliai was more or less independent of the 
weather. Anyone who has personally experienced the malignity of the 
Baltic with its short, heavy breakers will be able to assess the demands 
made by regular sea traffic upon the still tia^e and tmpcrteci craft of 
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die Stone Age, At a.specd of two to three knots, the highcsi; boats 

of sewn skins can have attained, diey musi have been at sea for houm 
without sight of land, ewn if the crossing was made via the island of 
Gttidund, as it presumably was. And tliai not beneath die mild skies 
of the Mediterranean or the suh-trtipics, but in the squalls, the billowing 
mist and the cold of northern waters! 

At about the same period a brisk tralHc was plied in the North Sea, 
W'htdi apprcntly did not shrink from a crossiiig of approximately 
440 miles from Sweden to die coast of Britain. This scents to be attested 
by the finding of tomhs in western Sweden and Britain whose arrange- 
tnem diffm from anydiirg discovered in Germany, Denmark, or 
Norway* Tliese tomhi suggest ctoae links beiwvcn eastern Britain and 
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wr^tcm Theft is m proof, of cotirsc^ K\m ilte vessels which 

^tabUdied the link did not hug (he coast all the way touiid, TnereJy 
crossing the Straits ol Dover. But the finding of flint tools on Heligo¬ 
land, v/lmt flhn does occur fiarurally, together with ilu? obvious 
risk of attack by marauders on the long coastal routes, suggests that 
bold skippers preferred to take their precious cargo by the shortest 
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ueiy fist^ stiiworiAyf Aut of skol&m iirmigAt thm couIJ 
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Wirng croft. TTiry were built hi proper shipbuUcmg^Wih wirA siips 
ami runwi^^s highly paid ^peciaSsts of great skill, TAc must 

regukiriyuttackeJ in suck a mamer ihat^ as in a modem racing yacht, 
ii cpidd be lowered in afiw moyemems. Shrouds and back-stays were 
made of walrus skifij the sail offrmly sewn strips officie. fhe sail 
could ^ hauled close or scared ^ means of b/ocks''^a-pid^s corres¬ 
ponding tf? our kmg-iackle. 

route—uttaigln across die open sea* Moreover, it mosi be borne m 
mind that in all probahiliiy tiie level of northern European msos has 
risen considerably—ai the rate of about sixteen feet every thovi^nd 
years. If this is correcl—and leccnt investigaiioass It^ve Uitlc doubt of 
It—tlie present Dogger Bank area, w^hich is now some fifty feet under 
water, w^otild still liave been an isiand around xooo Tlib wf>u[d 
have rendered the North Sea crossing a good deal easier, especially as, 
with the lower sea kvel, the coastHne would also have been consideir* 
ably to Seward of its present position. Taking all tlicsc fiaiturs into 
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accotuii^ tliere are good grouni^ for supposing that cbere was sea 
tmJTtc in both the Baltic and the Nonh Sea around 2000 b.c., including 
voyages on the Itigb seas. 

Unfortunately, no seagoing vessels fioin this period has'C been pre- 
serv'cd. All we have is a series of mibcr rough tock-diawings dating 
from ihe beginning of the Bronze Age, showing vessels without sails 
and propelled by oars or long paddles. These must liave been coastal 
croft. If ilie Naitli Sea was teolly crossed in those days it can only Itave 
been by sailing vessels; the distance is surely too great for rowing 
vessels, especially if they were carrying 3 heavy cargo. Tlie largest of 
the craft depicted in these rodt’drawings Itave twenty oarsmen, which 
would make the length, calculated on the space required for eaclt 
oarsman, about eighty feet- It may be surmised, however, that these 
drawings represent an exaggerated glorihcadon of reality—^tt is not 
likely iliat the shipbuilding technique of that time cm Itave been 
suITideni for the construction of craft of this size. 

Later periods have bequeathed us numerous examples of their sea* 
going craft, above ah the turbulent era of the tliird and fourth centuries 
A 4 >, A series of dugouts lias been uncanhed in Lower Sa-xony, some 
of wliich, though only fifty feet long, had provision for a crew of 
twenry-fivc to thirry men; while Scandinavia has yielded a few vessels 
which leave a lasting impression of the shipbuilding capacities of ilte 
northern Europeans. One of them, the famous Goksi:^ ship, whidi 
wTis discovered in 1880 and dates from the sixth century a 4>., may be 
accepted as typical of the Viking galleys of the period, apart from its 
dimensions, which are rather below the average. She has an Over-all 
length of nearly eigiiiy feet and a beam of about sixteen feet. Her drsught 
is about tliree feet and her freeboard amidships gives her gunw'ale a 
height of two feet above die w-atcrline. She is dinket-buili of oak and 
equally adapted to rowing ot sailing. Ifer srruciure would liave 
enabled her to weadier the worst storms on the higli seas and closely 
resembits that of die modern lifeboat. She was certainly capable of 
remaining at sea for weeks on end without contact with the shore. 

This hypothesis deduced from the const ruction of the GoksiaJ 
galley lecdvcd interesting practical corroboration a dozen years after 
its discosiery, wlicn an exact replica of the Gokstad ship, the 
sailed from Norway to America in 1893 on the occasion of the World 
Fair at Chicago. It was an outstanding feat to sail from Europe to 
America in a ship of a pattern that was almost two diousand years old. 
Hence this voyage contributed greatly to the fame of die Viking long- 
ships; but it rcniained difficult to accept die fact tltat intrepid 
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ft! til vtissds like thtf might very well haw preceded Cylumbus by half 
a millennium in the discovery which brought him celebrity and 
sulferiiig. 

Lojigships like the Goksrad galley cannot, of course^ be r^rded 
as the real ocean-going vessels of die Scandinavians. They were excep- 
lionally fast, being capable of doing mote than ten knots, i,e. almost as 
much as a modern uamp-stcamer. But h(^ speed is only important for 
warships; and tliis was die main use to which the long Norse boats, 
called ‘dragon ships' berause of ilieir beautifully curved and often 
artistically carved fore and aft posts, were put. Tliey proved their 
worth amongst die skerries and 1 joids of the nordiem seas, as well as 
in tlte Meditciranean and the Bbck Sea 
and along tlie great tiven of Europe, In 
die ocean-swell, however, their skippeia 
must have wished their sussels wem 
broader in the beam, with a hitter free¬ 
board, and above all sljorter. Many long, 
slender dragon ships must luive broken 
across on the crests of die rolling waves, 
like the Swedish replica which broke up 
and went down wiilt all iianda in the 
Bay of Heligobnd in die summer of 

1910. 

Comcqucnily, the Vikings tended 
more and man; to employ on longer 
ocean voyages, i.e, on the routes to 
Britain, Iceland and Greenland, a type 
of craft known as die htarr, a bn^i^ 
hlgb-^edtcd, tubby sailing ship, whiclt stood up to Justvy seas much 
better than tlie dragon ships and could also cany much more sail. 
Wliereaii tlw bngship wdghed some lifty tons, the bwrrs were 
betsveen sixty and one hundred tons; and since ilieir speed was little Jess 
than tliat of the Nor« warships, thanks to their greater area of sai4 
liicy gradually replaced the longships. At later periods, dragon ahipii 
seem only to have been used for rapid swoops in calm waters and as 
reconnaissance craft; one can im^ne that the Scandinavians who sailed 
to America in heavy harfr left iltese vessels at atidior while they 
recofinoitred the coasts and rivers on liastily constructed longsiiips. 

Unfonunately, it is not yet finally clear tt'hat aids to navigation the 
Vikings possessed. It is certain, however, that they were much more 
extensive than waa ibr long supposed. By a. D. 1000 they were able to 
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c&tinuie latiludc, and round tbis time die)' also leami to determine the 
nortb magnetically. Tltdr great voyages of discovery could not other¬ 
wise be explained. Of the Noise YoyagGS lo America tradition specifi- 
rally states that ilicy readied the precise point at which they were .liming. 
The major problem was the cakulauon of latitude. For it must quietly 
have struck the Norwegian navigator iliat dw shadow of his mast was 
very much shorter off the sliores of France and Spain than at home, 
and that in dtese southern latitudes the Pole Star was lower than above 
the fjords of his homeland. At the same time, he must Jiave noticed that 
the day, whidt in the north lasted up to twenty-four hours, drew to a 
close mudi more rapidly in the south- Naturally, therefore, he paid 
more aiteniion to the estimation of the latitude in which lie was sailing 
than of the longitude. 

As long as die sun shone, the problem of estimaiing kiiiude was 
easily solved. It naturally became difficult when the sty was overcast 
for weeks on end, rendering it impossible to measure die altiiiidc of 
the sun or ibe Icngdi of shadows- Even today, navigation is difficult 
under these conditions in tile absence of radio direction-finding equip¬ 
ment, In such cases the Vikhigs had recourse to the kidarsteinfi^ or 
lodestune. 

Tlie ieuLa-stehm —described in deoil Ui du' rntd-ihirteeniii centitty 
by the Picard, Petet of Marincourt, who saw tiie stone being used by 
l^ian navigators in Naples—is always regarded as an imponan: fore¬ 
runner of the compass in magnetic direaion-finding. It is frequently 
referred to in Norse sagas, and much earlier than any tnemion of it in 
the south. It was the (lorth, where it was much more urgently rtieded 
because of the frequency of dull w'eatlier, rather tluw the south which 
invented the compass—at any rate in Europe. 

In the north, as in the south, die measurement of lon^iude remained 
an imracrable problem for the navigator. For a long rime it was gener¬ 
ally done by a dead reckoning, i.c. the navigator calcubtcd his longitude 
bv the dlrecttoi) of his course and the distance be Itad travelled. The 
simplest part of this was undoubtedly the esitnuuian of Ids speed, 
whyi, prior to the inyentinn of die log, liad to be done by ej'C, 
Impiissthie as It seems to the landsman to assess the speed of a ship 
wiilioui fixed points of reference, tlie sailor can acquire great accuracy 
in il- TIk- skippers and Itelmsmcn of sailing ships brought it to a fine 
art, so that as a rule they had no need of the log. The Scandinavians, 
who spent all their Jives at sea, must liave become very expen at it- 

Hre measurement of time must have been a lar more difficult matcer, 
and it is interesting that tlie Vikings, like the scahning peoples of the 
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south, adopted water clocks to provide chem with an tmvarying mcasuie 
of time. Tliesc water clocks, which were probahly ali^y gimhai* 
mounted, so tliat they were not disturbed by die motion of the sliipi, 
ran out in three, twelve, or twemy-four hours. The latter type was 
called eettmal; tliis w'ord came to mean not only a measure of time^ but 
also of distance. It corresponded to die saihng distance covered under 
normal circumstances tn rwenty-four hours. These methods were cer¬ 
tainly tar trom exact; but they must have stood the V'ikingis in good 
stead, as the marLtier in which they sailed straight to their goal across 
great distances shows. 

We have alieady had occasion to speak of the nautical knowledge of 
the ancient south. The results achieved Uiere were also very striking, 
Tliey do not astonish us quite so much, how'ever, because climatic 
conditions in the south were in every way notably superior (O tho^ of 
the north. Dull weather with an Dvcn:ast sky vras an exception; the 
sun teas regularly visible during the day. The niglm w'cre dear, so 
[hat even if an observation was impossible during the day, bearings 
could be taken from the stars. This was rarely possible ro the Scan¬ 
dinavians in dicir home waters. As a rule, ihe sun set for a lew hours 
only, and it was a very difficoh task to take reliable bearings from the 
stars during the bright twilight of die northern tug)it. 

Despite oil this, we sliould no longer be surprised tliat bold sea¬ 
farers, with die nautical knowledge and die vessels ihat die Vikings 
possessed, should have been able to travetse tltc se:is of half ilic world 
and make them their own. Tlie seas of tiic north were naturallv the htst 
to attract liiiun, and there is incontestable Iiisrorical evidence iliat the 
Scandinavians tirsi reached Iceland in a.o. 863, 
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To bc^n with, [he voyage to Iceland was extremely perilous. 
Aldiough it did not take so very long to reach, Iceland was one of ilu* 
more distant ob^eedves at that time, and the voyage fronn Kon^ay was 
generally undertaken in the summer months only. Tlie voyagers 
wintered on the island and usually returned home the foHoiving 
sununer. The Viking made the firit part of the trip on courses with 
whicli they liad long been familiar—vtn the Britisli Isles, tlie Orkneys, 
tlie Shellacs and tJie FacAJes—and then made thetr way to the south- 
easi coast of Iceland whh the aid of the westerly arm of the Nonh 
Atlantic Drift, the norrlicra offshoot of the Gidf Stream. Mariners 
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froTTi tlie Drittsli Ule^ ind tilt? suing of isbnxls leadixig up toivards it 
iiad already e^pJored Iceland prior to tht arrival of the \lksngs. 

It has even been asserted recently by American numismatists that 
Iceland must liavc been discovered five hundred years faefoie ilie advent 
of the Vikings. Thij assertion is based on the finding of some Rouiaji 
coins from the period of the Emperor Diocletian, Since, however, 
diere is no means of koowing how long these coins had been lying in 
the ground, so that they might liave been brought to the island by the 
Vikings themselves, tliis assertion is not very credible. But it does seem 
that the Irish, ivho, like ihe inliahitaiiK of the Shetlands, had been 
under Scandinavian dominaiion since the sjxih century, sailed to Ice¬ 
land in fiVea a,d. 791 —long before its oflkial discovery by the North¬ 
men. Tliese were not coloruaing expeditions, but more Hkely small 
bands of monks in tUght from the world and reeking, like St. Brandan, 
a hermitage on some solitary Isle. 

In addition to ancient Irish sources, the Scandinavians tbEmrelves 
atiest that there were Irishmen living on Iceland before them. This 
is recorded in the Landna/nahoi:^ the great written document of their 
settlement of Iceland. AIi hough diis book was not written until a.d. loosj 
ii has proved reliable over so many poinis that great impomnee must 
be attached to its tesuniony regarduig the discovery of Iceland by the 
Irish. The LmdndmahSk account runs: 

At that time Iceland was covered with trees between ilie shore antt the 
mountains. Tticre lived here then Christian men called by the Northmen 
pepar. Ttiese men later went away, because they did not wish to live with 
heaihens. Tliey left behind betis, erosiers and Irisli books, from w<]ddt it 
could be seen ihai the people were from Ireland, 

This is pretty convincing evidence that Iceland was first visited by 
tile Irish. No traces of any earlier settlement liave been found on this 
remote island, so the view that the aboriginal inhabitants of Icciand 
were Celts can Iwxdly be correct. Tlie island was too far from any otlier 
habitable country to be peopled before sea traveJ Itad reached a rela¬ 
tively high level of development. The Norwcgloow themselves did not 
sail to Iceland by the direct sea route until some time after its hrst 
settlement. 

Men had to be liardy to brave the rigours of these nonliem seas. 
Tlicy hod to be cpiite especially hardy and resolute to transplant ilicir 
whole clan to Icelaiid, land of ice and fire. We know for certain iltai 
the decision to airy out this migration was not ntade lightly, but only 
after thorough invesiigatton of the new country, Despite the poveny 
of the soil and the harshness of ilie climate, Uving conditions which 
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the Northmen found In Iceland were no worse titan in their Norwegian 
aitd Swedish homelands^ particularly in the ninth century^ when the 
deteriomtton of the diniate, which probably took place later^ had not 
yet begun^ Although the lonely isle by climatically on chc borderline 



between ihe temperate and the Polar r.one, ii certamly did not belong 
to the latter, Tiiis was due to the effect of the Nortli Atlantic Drifts 
wlitch kept sufficient warm water clFcubtrng round the isliuid to raise 
its tempcniturc above dtai of die Polar otoc proper. This e]Cjceptioruil 
condition was (and is) confined to die seaboard, however; the highbnds 
of tlte interior of Iceland were and are cold and infertile. It imyj in 
any case, be assumed that the first impression made by Iceland upon 
the Vikings was not an unfriendly one. 
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[n I hr ccEUTal arejs, particiibily in th« south and. south-west^ tSiey 
found everywhere magnificent meadows, many of them tnsher than 
those in Scandinavia; round the sbehertd fjords gardens could be 
planted whicli flourifihcd as well as in Norway. The rivers and die rocky 
waters round iJie coast were seething with fish. Only com could not be. 
satisfactorily grown in suihcienr quaniity for the needs of the settk- 
ment. The summer was too short for tliis, although ilte light niglits 
secured less intemiptlon in the ^owUt of plants tlian had bem die case 
at home, 'rhere was also a complete absence of metal ores, w'hich the 
Norsemen needed as urgently in peace as in war. The tack of dicse two 
vital natural products could, how'ever, be overcome by imports from 
Norway, 

Consequently, settlement in Iceland did not mean any reduction in 
ilie accustomed standard of living. Wliat was required of die Iceland 
colotiitiis was adaptaiitrn to sligluly dHTerem natural conditions, rather 
titan die adaption of an entirely new way of life. Dairy farming lind to 
rake precedence over agriculture; but since the Norwegian tanner had 
already engaged extensively in cattle-breeding, tliis ^d not present 
the settler with any fundametiaily new problctn. 

Tlicse economic considerations, great as was their influence on the 
choice of a new secticmeni, were not the driving force behind the 
Norwegian cmlgTiUlon. Tliis latter was of quite a different dutracter 
and strong enough to send Norsemen to Greenland, wliere conditions 
were in sliaip contrast lo those in Norway, once the habitable areas of 
Icehtnd had all been colonized. Althougli shortage of land in Norway 
—owing to die type of economy practised by its iiiltabitants, wltich 
called for a great deal of space-—was doubtless one reason for the 
raiding and colonizing expeditions of the Nordimen, it was certainly 
not the primary incentive to tlic settlement of Iceland. The motive 
for tills was not economic, but political; flight from tlic nil bless hand 
of Harald Fair hair, king of one of tlie Norwegian provinces, who, at 
the end of rhe ninth century, extended his sway over the whole of 
Norway, 

This fliglu, wliidt involved every class of society, brought men from 
all parts of Norway, from Halogaland In the nordi to V'ik and the 
Uppibnd in the south. Accottltng to the Landadmaliokj the districis 
round due Hardangerfjord and the Sog^fjord made a particularly large 
cimtribution to live emigration. 

Soon u positive flood of Northititn was pouring into Iceland. By 
about A.t), Eooo, there were some twenty to thirty thausand people 
living on ilie lonely island, and excavations in Norway have diadosed 
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that in the districts of Agder and Rogalaiid whole tonLimunitles were 
abandoneclj not only yottnger ^ons emigrated, hut xi*liale iaInt^e^i wjtlt 
bog and baggage, ^o that Imd which tiad once been tiJIcd became 
wilderness once more* To prevent the depopulatian of Norway, im 
*emigmiion tax’ was instituted i everyone wisiung to go to kebnd had 
10 pay the Icing ten and later on os much as Mf a gold crown. Of 
course, many left the land in secret- In only four instances does the 
Landfui/i;al 6 k state rltat emigration took place with Harold Fairhaii^s 
foreknoTi'ledge* Many people emigrated for personal reasons. "Ilie 
Landndfitalf^k fierjuently relates that Iceland-IareTS liad to leaw liidr 
homeland because they were guilty of murder or manslaughter, or 
because of old dan feuds, which made it impossible for the children of 
the second or diird generation to stay in Norway, Tltis brief survey 
sliow^ how manifold were the ouses of cmigrationi from Norway^ If 
political reasons preponderated, there were all sorts of other motives 
05 well, and the iniemaj cohesion of the colonists of Icdand must noi, 
tltcreiore, be overrated* 

In addition to the Norwegians, who formed the main contingent of 
colonists, members of many other nations also took part. One ot die 
first men to explore Iceland, Gordar^ was a Swede. It is recorded further 
that Ingolfs brother had several Itisb sla%^5 on boards Tlie LsftJitd^a* 
comaitis information on this point too. It carefully records llie 
names of the most Important foreigners who participated in the colonisa¬ 
tion of Iceland, In addition to ireland^ Srotland, Denmark and the 
Hebrides^ Sweden and Gothland w'cre particularly stron^y represenred. 
Tlierc tt'cte also Lapps and Finns, ilie latter mostly as slaves and 
domestk serv^ants, among the immigratus- They and the many Ceks 
introduced an alien element into the oiberw-ise homogeneous blood of 
die Iceland-farars^ wtudi may have contributed to the Icelanders^ 
gradually becciming independent of thdr Norwegiati mother countty- 
None the less, die IccliindcTS, as v^tII as the Norse Gnecnlatulcrs, 
remained closely finked ra the modjer country in their ways and 
cuSKims* Wc sliall have more to say of this later. It is worth bearing m 
mind from the out^t, however, diat all these pmpic, scattered over dur 
w^hole world, whether in Iceland, Greenland or Vinlajid-Amiirica, wcfc 
and remained Europeans, This point will arise when we discuss tlie 
decline of ihc Greenland Nofsemen. 

Iceland was tlte first step token by die Scandinavians in tlie direction 
of rbeir ultimate destination—America* Tlib step was talten ejuite 
itnconsdou&ly, of coun^, and appeared to contemporaries no more 
tiian the discovery of one more new coimtiy in ibe unbroken chain of 
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foreign sliarcs. Looking back from tbf present, ihe coming of *he 
Norsemen to Iceland tseems to have been dciermmed by something 
more dian mere chance. For Greenland now lay on their doorsiep; 
sooner or later ii ^tis iosmd to be discovered by the Vikings, Bui (he 
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door that opened on Greenland opened on a trap: Greenland had 
neither wood nor metal, it could not support die Norsemen and diey 
had to leave. 

Where were they 10 go? Thdr route led from Gremland straight 
across die Arctic Ocean to Airtcrica, with its Inexliaiistlhle supplies 
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of lioih timber and meia], Tbe^'ay was dear to die Greeiibuid Vikings 
3s soon as they found Markkrttl, tlte vast forest area of Nova Scotia^ 
New' Bnmswick and Maine. And it looks as though, with Vinland 
their starting-point, they ponetmted to die mctallifetous regions round 
tiie Great Lakes. But many of dictn lealixed too late duu their settle¬ 
ment of Greenland tiad led them into a blind alley; the link widi 
Europe grew- more and more tenuous and finaily broke, leaving them 
helplessly imprisoiicd in CiecnEand’s ice. No lon^r able to leave— 
because, being without timber, they were without ships of thcir own— 
they perished, man, woman and child. 
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The summer of tyii was hot and dry. Day after day the sun blazed 
down upon the parched soil; meadows and bolds dried up; die fountains 
in the parks of the gentry 110 longer played; the peasants prayed for 
tain. 

To Hans Egede from Trondenacs in the Lofotens, on his way to 
Gieenland at just this time, diis searing chastisemcnr of the world was 
a sign from God. Tlie seals, die Grecidand Eskimocs' main soutte of 
food, had moved far north; tlie little slit-eyed trolls Were himgry, and 
the man whose stomach is empty is usually teady to open his cats to 
the word of God. And to bring the word of God to the Eskimoes w'as 
Hans Egede’s mission in life. 

Tlie ice too had retreated much farthcf north titan usual tills summer. 
True, it thundered down incessantly from ihe lofty cliffs. Wliote 
icebergs bmkc away from the sharp edges of the cliffs and tumbled 
down with a hellish roaring, grating and rumbling into the foaming 
sea, sending the water high into tlic aJr. But the endless icefields, whidi 
the English skippers, Davis and Baflin, had reported a hundred years 
earlier, had vanished. Tims it came about that Hons Egede anchored 
w'ell up to the north, at the mouth of a fford tlinl cut deep into tlie 
land, in Godihaab, the liarbour of'Good Hope*, at almost df® N. 

He liad no idea that white men had lived in this region four hundred 
years earlier. Perhaps some unknown ancestor of his own familv had 
here cast overboard the sacred pillar of ibe lugli seu, in order to take 
land at the point where it drifted ashore, gui^ by the gods. Greoi 
farms had stood here once, a two-storeyed granary had been erected, 
a dignified churdi built. Bui die missionary found noitimg! 

That their forebears had once discovered and cotoniz^ Gteenland 
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was wdl known in Norway and Denmark; tut people hud l^een led 
nstiay hy the clever sdiol^* Ir v$ written in the said these 

learned gendemen, that tlse main Nor$e colony was oiled Eyscrifyggd^ 
^Eastern Seittementand the ^ond and smalkr one Festriiyggii^ 
* Western Settlement*. Consecpjeittly, tliey deduced;^ dte powerfid 
Ev'strihyggd mmt liave lain on the east coast of Gteenland, the poorer 
Vestrihy^d, whicli moreover perished as early as [54^^ on the west 
coasts This -was a misconceprion: in point of fact both settlements 
were situated on the west of the country^ but die Eastern Settlement 
lay at the exireme inner entl of the f}Ord^ while Vestriby^d was to die 
west of 11^ closer to the open sea. 

Hans Egede too bad believed the men of learnings And lie liad 
silendy boped^ in spite of all the iniervening centuries^ to find s*tnc 
trajce of his old Nomegian compatriots where he believed Eystribyggd 
TO have been. He gave no thou^t to Vestriby^dg where he actually 
landed. That liad been too small, and liad c^ised to exisr too long ago, 
10 have left any still visible signs. So be paid no Iteed to the ruins which 
still stand diere, monuments to a poignant tragedy of hunger and 
abandonment. He did not notice th^ here and there he stepping 
over graves. 

He found nothing. *As regards the old Greenland Eysttibyggd^ I 
believe without a doubt that it is still abve and filled wdtli the of&pring 
of a pure Nor^^egian people, who, with God^s belp^ will in due counsc 
be discovtfcd^" wrote home. In the summer of be te-emharked 
and sailed, in constant danger of his life, along the calving glaciers of 
inland ice. He sailed along almost the whole of the Ej'stribyggd coast; 
][ all within reach of his hand: the ruins of the old monasteriesp 
the huge walls of the see of the Bishop of Greenland at Gardar near 
the modern JuUarLcliaab, the vast cemeteries in whose icy graves the 
dead were W'aiting patiently for one of their own people to come, tlie 
blossoming gardens of ihe Vikings still bright with many European 
plants foreign to the soil of Greenland. Within reacli of his liand! 
But Hans Egede passed k by. It was not liis destiny to be an exca\'w£Or, 
an mchieologist; he was to become the apostle to die Eskimoes. And 
when he died many, many years later on the Danish isbnd of Falsier, 
lus soul was accompanied by the praises of countless Oiristiim 
Eskimoes in far-awa}* Greenland, whom he had freed from the fear 
of tlicir demons. 

Just two hundred after Hans Egedc^s voyage to Greenland, 
in the hot summer oi another exp^tion knd^ there with the 
specific aim of $eao:bmg for its ancient Norse inhabitants. Again 
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Europe parcited by a biasing siuv again in Greenland ibe ice 
liad fcircaied far to die north. The frozen soil of the seaboard had 
become soft and willingly gelded its hidden contents. 



.fJ. ' Omr-Bygd' mJ ‘ W€*tcr-Bygd', thi aw Nerse saikments an 
Grtaiiand^ tm ike map af Jon Gudmundum duct t6oa, Notthem 
Asia with Fhtmati; and HjartmUmd it separated from Greenland 
Wy <1 fuur/ni' channel. The Eesum Setilemmi liu im Greenland’s 
east coast, the IVestem on the Atlantk side of the island,. Between 
Grecn!^ and America there u likewise only a narntw channel. 

As early as the English navigator and explorer, Jolut Davis, 
bad come across a grave marked by a cross in Greenland. -And ever 
since whalers bad b^un 10 anchor olf the wesr coast of Greenland, 
reports of tlie bndmg of graves and skeletons bad lieen accumulating 
in Copenhagen. Tliese finds, which were all made on die west coast 
of Greenland, corroborated the scholars' new ilwory tliai Eysiribyggd 
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and Vtrsmbyggd both tain on die western littoral of this icy land, 
Tliis iheorj- won more and more credence, and immediately after i 1 i« 
First World War Denmark sent a sdentiik conimission to Greenland 
headed by tlic andiaeologrst Paul Ndrlund. And wKai Hans Egede 
missed, this expedition found: their own NorwHi^an forofadsers, 

Tlicy liad been dead for four centuries. Tiicir farms were desiroved, 
ihcit dturdies in ruins, dteir fklds and gardens smothered by weeds 
and horsehair oats. But down below, in the graves, in die depths of the 
eternally trozen soil, rime had stood still. There lay the Vikings, os 
tliey Itad once been put to rest. Ttiey found Bishop Jon Smyrill, nick¬ 
named the SpaiTOw1iaw‘k, with his bisliop's ring and crosier, the latter 
beaudftilly carved from a walrus tush by the pastor s wife, Maigret, 
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Gtidve^’s rune roJ/ram iht Herjulfirus cemettry. 


Tlterc lay tlvc maiden Ingibjorg, who died rnore than ciglit hundred 
years ago and whose loving parents had ])kocd bet in a fine grave framed 
in sandstone and bearing a runic inscripiioii. Titere slumbered Ozurr 
Asbiamaison, w'ho died one wiitter’s day on a little island in the fjord, 
and was bid to rest in unliallowed ground. Bui when the grave was filled 
in, a stake was sicod on his chest. And when spring came round and the 
tee melted, the stake was pulled out and a priest poured consecrated 
water through the bole onto his diesu How ite too rested in hallowed 
gtuund. In the grave of die goodwife Gtidi'eig there lay nodiing but a 
rune tod. On this rod can be read die words: ‘Tliis w'oman, who was 
called Gudveig, was lowered into the Greenland sea,' Gudveig died at 
sea and wras buried there, in the manner of sailors, sewn up in a sailcloth 
w 4 th a stone from die ballast tied to her feet. But rite sea is not hallowed, 
it is the abode of the devil. So the rune rod was buried in iiallowed 
ground as her proxy. There were children's graves: tfie little ones lay 
peacefully widi ioldcd hands, a cross between their stiff fingers and, 
in the corner of the grave, their toys. 

All thb can be read in Paul Ndriund's scholarly, hut harrowing, 
book, yiking Settlemenu m Greeniaritit published in 19)7. Harrowing 
not so much because it treats of those who died and left others to weep 
for tliem, but rather because all diese dead were severely crippled, 
dwarf-like in stature, frightfully itridemourislted, bent and twisted w'ith 
rickets, and probably riddled with tuberculosis. Harrowing because 
liardly any of these poor ercamres, stigmatized by generations of 
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la^ilnutrtrion, lived 10 be mucii more ilun twenty* Harrowing because 
all of dicm, including the children^ were dressed tn the blest f^hions 
current in Europe at tlie time—not made from silk md vefvet, like their 
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X/X. Grtatlaitd with Eyttribyg^d and f^estriiyggd. yiuiriSyggdf 
t/ie tytstim Seti/imenti An' some way north of lAc Easiern SeitU- 
ment. The distante ittwern the mi was ahout 200 miles, of, in the 
words ofan old chfmkkf * she dt^'s* rowing with six men in a six^r 
boat*. Since thi seaway ran past dangerous gtacterSf whose sharp~ 
cornered calf ice often blocked tke chat^ completely ^eotttattbetvi'ecn 
the two colordes ca/tnot have been particularly cltfSt, 

disuni relatives m Scandinavia, but of die coarse wooUtrn frieze inainu» 
fiictuied in Greenland itself. Yet liiis coarse cloth was made up Into 
elegant surcoats and caps Like those worn during the iugli Middle Ages 
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in Europe, into knee-lengtii eoi/tarcU such as were ilw height of fashion 
in fourteenth-century France:, into the hoods with a tpteue familiar to 
us from the descriptions of Dante and Fetiarch, into the tali Burgundian 
caps painted by Memling and others as the headgear of the great gentle¬ 
men of their time and worn by Charles tlie Bold (1413-77) and Louis 
XI of France (1413-83). 

This can only mean that these poorest of the poor, lost and foigotten 
in the solitude of unending ice, maintained contact with Europe till 
taie in the fifteenth century, that foreign sHps came to their shores, 
that merchants and mariners landed there and, linaily, that to tlie very 
last these crippled Greenland dwarfs retained their detemunaijon to 
dress fasliicitiably, 

At tlie binh of Eric the Red, the son of Thorvald Asvaldsson ftom 
Jaetlercn near Stavanger in Norway, no one foresaw that he would one 
day go to lus rest many thousands of miles to the west in the evcrlast- 
ingty frozen soil of Greenland, and not amongst the meadows and 
plougjtlands of liis Norwegian faim. It was certain from his youth, 
however, that lie would Bnd no peace until lus death. For his grand¬ 
father had been involved in many violent quarrels, and his father like¬ 
wise. Even after he had reached years of discretion, the latter's life 
continued to be stormy, and in 960 he wem too far: he killed a man and 
was forced to llee his ancestral home and emigrate with Itis family 10 
Iceland. 

vVt this time, lits son Eric was about ten, old enough to realize that 
the farm in Drangaland, one of the harshest and most inhospitable 
districts in northern Iceland, was in no way comparable to the Uorras 
stead in Jaederen. But there was no choice. Ail tl)e land of Iceland had 
been parcelled out seventy years ago. Late acrivals like Thorvald, a 
fugitive from justice to hoot, liad to be content with wiiat they could 
get. Tliomtld accepted the situation. But not his son. He knew that 
bis father's clan liad been one of the most respected and powerful in 
Jaederen. Here in Iceland they were of no account at all. 

Like so many tuippenings in the early days of Iceland, Thorvald 
Asvaldsson's arrival ia related at length in the LandisJmaick^ He and 
his son Eric settled in Horns uund on Dranger. Tlie father died, Eric 
the Ued took over (he farm, married, and dusrtby became related to 
one of the most respected Iceland families. Ttiis enaLlcd him to acquire 
a new larm in liaukadal, farther to the south. But now he got into 
difHcultics, Like his father and grandfather before him, Eric got 
involved in quarrels, and when it happened twice in suo^ssicn f b i tr 
liu; wild Norwegran's adversaries were left dead on the held, the Thing 
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ai Thomes early in 982 punished him and his people with three years' 
bantsliment from The LandndmahSk concludes its account 

with tlie wards: 

Eric fitted out a ship In Erie’s Bay *.. Ke said be wished »seek for ihe 
land which Gunnbjiim, die son of Ulf Kjake» espied whcii lie was drifting 
on the sea west of Iceland, and whkh has since then boeo called CunnbjQm' 
tkcffy, Ide aasuied his friends tlm he would return to them when he had 
found tlifi hind, They parted in alJ fTiendsbip, Eric promised theta hia aid, 
if he could give any and if dtey sltould liave need of it. 

Thus tile LandndmMkj whose detailed and precise report can be 
relied upon. Enrly in 582, probably in May or June;, Eric die Red put 
out from Iceland on a westerly course 10 s^ an unknown land in the 
ocean, wliich had been ileetingly glimpsed in 900, i.e. over eighty years 
previously. Tlie trudi about this land west of Iceland is uncertain, Wlien 
ii was fiist siglited by Gunnb| 5 rri, one of the earliest settlcts, it aroused 
great interest in Iceland, so that die oldest inbaLitams could still 
remember its discovery. Manifestly Gunnbjem Ulfson, like other 
navigators, had embarkwl on tlie dreumnavigation of Iceland, but he 
must have set a course dial took him fanher west. It is recordiid that 
he could see the Snaefells glacier on Iceland, when another giackr 
emerged from the sea to tl» w*est ai the same tune. This statement was 
originally eonatmed to mean thai the ‘skerries' discovered by Gunn- 
bjiSm vw perhaps the small islands off Cape Farewell, the wudvem tip 
of Greenland. This is not certain, howesier, and Gunnbjom’s course 
remains doubtful. It must not be forgonen that atmospheric refiecdons 
are a common phenomenon in summer at these Utlrudes, and also that 
the tofr-gleani, t.e. the reflection of the rays of the sun scatiered by die 
vast surfaces of Greenland's snow and ice, is visible much iarther than 
die glaciers themselves. Furthermore, »t must be borne in mind diat 
in the area round Iceland, wliich is charactcriied by violent volcanic 
and seismic action, die sudden appearance, and equally sudden disap¬ 
pearance, of islands and rocks is cniinely possi b l e . 

However dm may be, the Gunnbj&m skoiies were the not very 
palpable mcentive to the discovery of Greenland, For, as the result of 
sailing far out to the west,Eric die Red came into the area of ilte nonh- 
cm arm of the Nonh Atltmtic Drift, which at this poini curves round 10 
the west and, with a favourable wind, was bound to carry him to 
Greenland. As luck would liave it, ht landed not on die east coast of 
Gremland, which is barred by pack-ice and bleakly mlvospirable, but 
on the south-west coast beyond Cape Farewell, i.e. in die climatkaJly 
most favourable area of the country. For even at this britude, ilic 
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iiiilijencc of die Gulf Sueam, of wliich the Nonii AiLuUk Drift is an 
offshooT, produces a® unusuaJIy high tcmpcramiic. The mean annual 
temperature liere is almost 9“ F- above what would be expected from 
its latitude and in comparison widt the temperatures of the North 
American continent. Of course, the temperatute in Greenland drops 
steeply as One moves inland. The tndueiice of the Gulf Stream is 
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consMcrably reduced, and die cooling clfecr of the iruinen^ icc<3p, 
wliich covets Greenland and pcnetrattsi deep into the itogma nuisscs 
of the inierior, defies all anempts at coloni^atioru 

True, Eric the Red notliing of die cour^ of the Uoxherms, 
and die warming effect of the Gulf St-ream also tinknown it> Iiim, 
But as the prudent elder of his clan and die responsible leader of his 
foliou'ers, Itc us<^d tiie three suLtnmers of his banishment to make a 
Thorough inspection oi Greenlandj and he returned to Icelarui 
ai die end of liis period oi outlawry he knew very well tlutt the soudi- 
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west of Cimilajici was ]iabital>le and where he himself proposed to 
settle^ This was liie ckep Erie's Fjords now ca}]^ Timugdliarfik, which 
T^-as sheltered from the icy gales hy high mountains and dimaticsilly 
the mosr favourable spot in the whole of Greenland- T!)c new settle¬ 
ment of the fugitive Northman wt^ sited with great care and 
forethought. 

Eric the Red did not stay long in Iceland after his return from exile. 
He set sail for Greenland the very next symmer, this time to settle 
there permaneTidy, This enterprise too is faithfully recorded in the 
LafiiindmaSii/:, It is Aso described in detail in the H&niskrii^h^ or Uv^s 
of lAc jVtffjf KbtgSf an historical work written in Iceland at the turn 
of the tw^elftli to the ihirteenth century* 

Ttiesc tw^o witnesses give a pretty exact picture of the way in w^hich 
die sctilemenf of Grceniand proceeded. Eric the Red^s original expedi¬ 
tion^ in which his family with several small children and five or six 
servants took part^ was undouhtediy lavishly equipped and provided 
with all the essentials of life for 3 (ongiah period. But this voyage was 
nothing against the real laking-of-tlte-bnd. Twciny^five ships put out 
to sea, and since they must certairily all have been hv?rrs they must 
liave carried some seven hundred soul^ togetlTer with a large cargo of 
livesttxJc and household goods* li may therefore be inferred with some 
ccnainiy that Eric the Red^s plan for the colonhation of Greenland 
must have caused a great stir in keland* No douht conditions on the 
island were not altogether saiisfectory, in consequence of its over- 
popubrion; but these diffkuhies were probably less decLatve iliaii the 
great respect in wliich Eric was held and hb glow ing descriptions of the 
economic and climatic conditions in the rtew' country* &ic tlie Red 
doubtless laid it on pretty thick; nor for notliing does it say in the 
that lie called his country the Green Xjind, Miccause be 
believed iliai more people w ould go thither if the country had a beauti¬ 
ful rtame** Anyway, tile difTerence between the Greenland East Settk- 
ment and Ic^bnd was not so great diat an Icelander need shrink from 
emigrating there. 

Only one dung was mbstng^ and that was timben Wliereaa Iceland 
was f^rly heavily wooded in parts ar the time of the tokingHaf-thc* 
land, there w'as nothing on Greenland but a few miscrobte birches^ 
Driltw^ood was waslied ashore from Sihem by the North Polar Current, 
but this was no use for building ships, Eric the Red liad undoubtedly 
obsen ed iJiis shortage; but he was primarily a firmer and cattle-breeder, 
not a seaman. Perhaps lie relied upon, being able to obtain the necessary 
timber without difficulty from Iceland or Norway* At all events, be 
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had no idea tliai the shona^ of timber would one day become a faial 
difficulty xud tliat, despite all Ills forediought^ tiis decision to settle in 
Greenbnd had led into a blind alley. 

As the statements of the LanJndtttM^ rtiveal^ all setilemenis widiout 
excepnon were located on ffords. This constitutes a ftmdamental 
difference betw^een the oolonLzaiion of Giecntand by die Northmeiv 
and its iaier occupation by the EskimocSr Tlie Eskimo nemained 
attached to the sea and the seaboard. He exdusively a hunter and 
fisherman* and thcretoEe lived on the outermost ring of islands and 
skerries round the coast. Only in sumnijcr did he occasioitally enter die 
fjords to hunt reindeer, Tlie l^orthman, on die odier liand, was 
priniarily a stockbreeder and farmer. He is^as dependent upon fields 
and pasoires and therefore kept to the luiueclond round the fjoids, 
w^hich was dimatically ponicuLirly favourable. The innermost creeks 
of die fjords were shtdtered from the wind by high walls of rock^ 
consequently their tempeitiiures were se^^eral degrees higher than dtai 
of the land round about. It is even alleged that occasionally apples 
ripened liercp At all events, tlie Greenland deric, Ivar Bardseit, reported 
round the middle of the foonccnili century ilLat there were Truii, 
shaped Tike ceitain apples^ with the most excellent aroma'; and from 
the cigliteeniL century, Hans Egede tebtes i liar, in particularly sheltered 
apots^ ii Ls po^Tjible to grow turnips and cabbages. Nowadays the 
Grccntander^ w ith appropriate methods, are able to cultivate radishes, 
carrots^ rhubarb and potatoes. Hence rite Northmen ’were undoubtedly 
able, at tltc bc^ning, to breed horses and pigs-^diough this would 
no longer be possible today, for reasons which ’will be e^phdfied Liter. 
Immediately inland from tltc fjorda, however, begins tlie region of 
perpetually frozen soil and inland ice, 

llie Greenland Vikings lived on dairy produce and meat. Even 
today die Eskimocs on Greenland are diiefiy concerned, after fydiin]^ 
wish livestock farming; but they confine themselves abnost exclusively 
to sheep and goats, ’whereas die old Norsemen for the most part kept 
covt'S. Tlih would be altogether out of the quf?stion today. On the farm 
of Eric ihe Red, for example, the ruins of four cowsheds con raining a 
total of forty individual stalls were found. Tlie head of cattle on tlte 
bisliop^s estate at nearby Gaidar w'as even grenter* Its two great cow¬ 
sheds, die longest buildings in the whole of Greenland, had accom- 
modarion for about a hundred beasts* But even the average fartn in rite 
East Setdement must liave possessed fi^fteen to tw'emy head, a quite 
considerable number* All these byres are situated in an area whieh is 
today utterly hleaL Either the pastures of die Norsemen have deterior- 
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atcd into bartva tunclias, or the have l>e«!n rendered totally 

impassable by calf ice from die itiknd glaciers. This leads to die 
inference dun in the early Middle Ages the dinuie was more tempeiare 
and the flora richer than at present. 

In regions as climatically precarious as tite sub-Pokr areas of south'^ 
west Greenlanth however, even the sHgliresi alteration in die cltmaut 
was fraught with the direst consequences. Even before the change, 
cattle-breeding and dairy-famung could only be carried on in the 
sheltered fiords, whose high summer temperatures made it possible to 
cultivate extensive pasturage. Even liere die warm season was extremely 
short. The water started to freeze hy die end of August, and in die 
course of October the fjords became icebound. There were tiard 
months aliead for anyone whose winter provender was not in the bams 
by dien, especially as tlie vegetable componenis of his diet—consisting 
prindplly of berries, angelica, and certain edible gtasses and seaweeds 
—^werc inadequate at best. Hence the difficulties of getting in the harvest 
during die few weeks of fine weather in the summer were tremendous. 
Bearing in mind tlie length of the winter that liad to be provided for, 
it is hardly coticdvable that individual famis could have coped with 
the task on their owm. The quantity of fodder consumed by tlie 
animals was tmormous. 

Tlie nujor portion of the hay liarvcsted went to die cows. During 
most of the winter, die sliecp, goats and horses liad to take second 
place. According 10 old Icelandic figures, about 25 pounds were reckoned 
per liead of catile per day. Since die w'iiiter, during which die cows 
were kept in tlie cowsltcd, lasted around zio days in Greetiland, each 
cow coftsunied approximately 5,500 pounds of hay. An average East 
Scittemeni farm possessed somediing like twenty cows- (t therefore 
required more dimi 450 tons of hay for fodder. From the viewpoint of 
the labour involved tdone this was an impossibility, especially a.s most 
of this Itay liad to be transported across the fjords in boats. 

The difficulty of providing for the beasts during the winter ted to dicir 
fodder being suppjemcnicd widi fish or fish oflal—which is still done 
in Norway—or else to their being only very meagrely fed, a$ was the 
case in more soudicrly countries as well during tlie Middle Ages. 
When they were put our to graze again at the bcg^niling of spring, du: 
animals were generally so weak tliat diey liad to be carried. Milk pru- 
ductiem dropped to a very low level during the winter. Consequently, 
the milk obtained during the summer was pieserved, t.e. sou^ and 
salted, so os to produce a kind of condensed milk, which could 
be kept for a considerable time tti tubs. Large quantities of butter and 
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held (his was tio cause for concern, since the necessary supplement of 
carbohydrates could be imponed. Later on die situation diangod, iis 
we shall hear. 

To begin with, the Scandinavian setileractit of Greenland was preny 
dense. On tlte inland reaches of il« fjords, every liitle vale was Hlled 
with farms; wherever there were a few acres of grass and pasture, a 
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cheese were also prepared and stored for the winter. Since there was no 
lack of meat—principally seal meat—^the real shortage was confined 
to vegetables and cereals. As long as the link with Iceland and Norway 
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V^ikittg peasant settled. It h estimuted tkit in tin? w\mh of Gtetnland 
there were zSo farms^ of which abour i 8q bclon^d io the East Setite- 
menr, Eysmbyggd- This would pur the population at atound 3,000. 
If we recall that die present population of die same tracts of bnd, 
amoimdng 10 between 4,000 and ^,ooo, is largely dependent upon food 
from Europe and America, we can see whai a ptodigious feat of 
colonization the Norsemen achieved in populating this barren soil so 
thickly. It also shows the great adaptahility of the Nordic peoples to 
the conditions of die Arctic and sub-PcIar zone—^an adaptEhility which 
they were to demonstrate a little later in sul>tropical regions of die 
south, like Sicily. 

The Northmen encountered a furdier diflkidiy in the lack of iron, 
Trucj there are large imn deposits, in Greenland on Disco Bay north 
of Vestribyggdj just whore the Vikings had tlieir main hunting ground. 
But they were first discovered by ihc Sw'edlsh explorer, Nordenskidld, 
and not eitploired until 1870. So flic CtoenUnd Vikings were dependent 
upon surface iron. There were large deposits of this too; hwi the pro¬ 
duction of iron even from this surl'ace ore was greatly impeded by Uck 
of fueL As in Iceland, the underwood was quickly destroyed by reckJes^ 
felling and damage by cattle—tile young cattle Itad a predileciion for 
chewing off the fresh shoots—so that they were dependent on drift- 
w^ood and impons from Europe and America. Tliis same lack of timber 
prevented the constmciion of ships. When the link w-itb Europe 
broke in later centuries, the Northmen wTre marooned on Greenland. 
To begin with, they iiad recourse to timber from America, especially 
from ^ Markbnd' (the name means "forest tand")i w^hiefa the Greenland 
Vikings discovered round aj>. ioco. Ship phed regularly beLw^een 
Greenland and Markland up to the raid-fourteenih century. Tliis is 
shown by tlie following entry in lite Jc^IwtJic Aimalf of tlie Bishop of 
Skalhojt in Iceland for the year 1347. 

'riicrre came a %\np from Cteenlandi, even smaller than ilii' Ilf tie Iccbnd- 
larers. It ^led into the nuterStmumfjord and had no anchor- It bore s?ven- 
ii::en men w^ho had saibd 10 Markland, bui Itad been driv-en here by high 
winds- 

Laier, such long voyages seem to Iiave become less fntqucnt or even 
ceased altogether; perJvips because tile Northmen, undemourisJied 
tlireugji the breakdown of their dairy-farming, beked tlic strengtli; 
perliaps because, owing 10 dte acute shortage of iron, they had no nails 
with which 10 fix togeiJicr tisc plonks of brger, seagoing ship. Tliis 
ca^ts a grim light on die shtiauon of die later general ions of Greenland 
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Vilciiip. Wichoul tnin, nitliout timber, without adequate nutrition, 
tlie tnointenance of theur mode of [ii'e and their culture wa$ impossible. 
In a eountr}’ which offeted plenty of living space to the Eskimo, the 
Northman was bound fbially to suocuinb, once his supply lines were 
cut. 
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At the beginning there was no liint of what tos in store. Intercourse 
between Greenland and Norway was brisk and the Gtecnlaiiders re- 
cdv’ed all the imports tltey needed. At the outset, navigators were un¬ 
willing to make tile run straight from Norway to GreenUnd, ptererring 
to saE first to Iceland. But alter a time the majority of iticm seem to have 
taken the direct route, which, as we know, ran either from Bergen, the 
neighbouring Hero, or the Sladt Promuniory, the Shetlands and 
Faeroes and south of Iceiaud to Cape Farewell, the Viking Hvarf. 
According to the old chronlcli^, the first to sail the direct route was 
Leif, son of Eric the Red. Neither of his two voyages was uneventfiil, 
we are told, but on both occasions he made port safely. 

By no means all skippers were as fortunate. Many ships sank without 
a trace. Others were lost in the pack-ice which is carried down Iroro 
the north by the Polar Current and driven by the North Atlantic Drift 
against the east coast of Green land j the most luckless escaped from 
their stranded vessels across tile fringe of ice and reached the unin- 
liabitcd, stony shore. Tire most luckless—for now they were confrimted 
by a slow and agoniring death. Only once did the attempt to escape 
from this inferno of howling winds, biting cold and utter dcsolattcm 
by maiching westward across the inland ioe, nearly succeed!. The tee- 
lander, Einar Thoigcirsson, crossed the inland ice with two com¬ 
panions to witltin a da/s march of the Brat iattm. TItere he and his 
men collapsed from exhaustion. Their bodies were bier bid to test 
in the cemetery of Heriulfsiics. 

But despite all die shipwreeb on die Greenland run, there were 
always men ready to tempt Fate, The profits to be made on these runs 
were exceptionally hi^. Timber, iron goods, com and soli were all 
things the Greenlandcis mgently needed and for which they paid Itig^ 
prices. Payment was by batter, of course. Besides butter, elieesc and 
wool, the Greenlanders could offer diek frieze cloths, which for a long 
lirtifi were much sought after in Europe, as well as white and blue 
fox-furs, Pobr-bear skins, walrus and narwhal tusb, and walrus skins. 
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The last dircc articles in pajtlcuW were in great detitand with Ute 
European merchant mariners. M long ai ihj? Saracen pirates in iht 
Meditcrrane^ rendered genuine elqjhanc ivory hard co come byi 
walrus tusks were cousidered a perfect substitute. They ^^ere as highly 
prized a comtoodUy as amber had once been to the northern Teutonic 
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tribes let the Baltic, and were worth even the long and hazardous 
voyage to Greetibndi which was looked upon as the end of tlte world. 
Narwhal tusks abo enjoyed high esteem^ riiey were given out to be die 
hottt of the mvsterious unlcom and credited witli great medicinal 
properties. 

Tliese Tiarwha] tusks w ere more or less a monopoly of die Greenland 
Scandinavians, and were for a long time iiistrutnental in. keeping iiHer- 
course widi Europe alive. But the Norwegians began to liunt walruses 
in the waters to rile ca;St round Novaya Zernlya, and it w'a* uaturaliy 
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cheaper for menchanis from central Europe ta purcliase their walms 
tusks in Norway than to sal all the way to Cremknd. To tliis was 
addc<l the fact that communications through the Medstenanean gradu> 
ally became safer, so that elephant ivory became easier to obtain. 
Most important of all, however, was the waning of the vogue for 
ivory. Tile Greenlanders then pinned their faith to the narwhal tusk, 
whidi reraainetl a saleable commodity not as an ivory substitoie, but 
because of its supposed magic pioperties, Walrus^kin liawseis were 
also much coveted anjcles. Tlie traditional mart for these was Cologne, 
and from here andior cables and sail ropes of Greenland walrus skin 
went alt ov*er Europe. 

Walruses were not particuiariy easy to catcli, however. Some were 
to he found on the east coast of Greenland, which was therefore 
occasionally visited by Norse hunting parries, iltougli these probably 
never went beyond Angmagssalik. In the main, however, they were 
hunted in , the hunting grounds in the Disco Bay area on 

latitude 70'^ N. The records speak of whole Beets of hunting boats 
sailing 10 Disco Bay eacli summer, and no doubt the hunting of crea* 
cures so well able to defend themselves as the narwhal and the walrus 
provided the sort of e^tement dear to the hearts of die intrepid 
Northmen. When the boats returned to the liome farms ai the end of 
summer, they were eagerly awaited. A ^X 3 d bag meant that during dte 
coming year com, metal goods and other precious articles could be 
puicha^ from European traders. 

So whole cargoes of walrus and narwhal tusks left Greenland for 
the south. To b%in with, these goods were transported almost eiclu- 
sively in Norwegian freighters. Later, Hanseatic 3 type of ship 

better suited to long CHsean voyages, entered die Greenland trade. The 
fact that the Hansa city of Cologne was the main centre for the trade 
in walrus skins strongly suggests that at an early stage commerce widi 
Greenland was largely in tire liands of fbnseatic seamen and sltip- 
owners, Tlie numerous pieces of brown stoneware of Rhenish origin 
that have been found in Greenland lend support to tills view. 

In any case, it is certain that by >300 Greenland’s trade with Norway 
was rapidly decreasing. The reason for this was the obsolescence of 
tlifi Norwegian merchant navy, which still employed numbers of low- 
gun waled rowing vessels. Every otie of the liigh-gunwaled Hanseatk 
Kogg<n carried sail; they required smaller crews, took bigger cargoes, 
and were much more seaworthy. Considerable capital would have been 
needed to modernize the Norwegian mcrchimt navy; bur those who 
could have furnished rile capital, the great ecclesiastical and temporal 
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landowners, be^n it jusi tlm period to wuhdiaw from ilic Jield of 
oversets tr^de with ail iis agitations and nsks. The universal prosperitf 
during the bigii Middle Ages guaranteed titem on adequate proJii on 
the sale of thdr com and other a^iculcurd products. 

There were other important ohsiacles too. Scandinavia was twice 
ravaged by the 'Black Death*, the plague. Between 1349^ and tjftt 
during the first attack of die fH^itful pestilenoe on Norway, thousands 
upon thousands died; in 139a ilic hortot broke loose again, dueatenlng 
the country with depopulation. A }‘ear later, in 1393^ Bergen, the 
principal port for the Greenland run, 'a'as attacked by pirates and so 
devastated thar it toot a long lime to recover. Obviously, compared 
witii these afBtctions, concern about maintaining contact with the far¬ 
away Gteenlandcrs must have faded very much into the background. 

But the lina] and decisive blow to intercourse with the Green* 
landers was probably dealt by political difficulties. By Isrtcf patent from 
King Eric VI of Norway, the right to trade with Greenland was reserved 
exclusively to Norwegian mcfchanis, especially diose frotn Bergen. 
All others weic prohibited from mating the trip. This was aimed 
particularly at the Hanseatic League; but in practice the restriction 
afecied Norwe^an traders as well. For the Norwe^an State, beginning 
in (294, liad used the disTributiem of leiiers patent gradually to create 
a monopoly in die Greenland tun for itself, Ever since latSi, when the 
Greenland^ attaclied themselves to Norway, a Stare merchantman, 
the Kimrre {the same word as inon-f tlte type of Scandinavtan ship 
w'hicti superseded the Viking longships), seems to have plied between 
Bergen and Greenland; and it may be assurned iliai the offer of a 
regular State shipping service from Norw'ay must have been a powerful 
enticement to the Greenlanders to relinquish ilteir independenoe. 
There are repeated references in Later documents, panJctEkrly from the 
first half of the fourteenth cxntury, to this Greenland Knarre, 

In 1369, one of the King's Greenland ships foundered not fat off*- 
sJtore on its return to Bei^n. The whole crew was saved; but the 
stup, with its no doubt very valuable catgo, was lost. It appears that 
this misliap spelt the end of official Norwe^an rraific with Greenland. 
At all events, nothing is lieard of any new JOuvre* This did not, 
howeti’Ci, result in the lifting of the ban on trade and traffic with 
Greenland by private individuals. On the contrary, h w'as intensified. 
Fmaliy, the Crown made any unauthorized voyage to Greenland a 
capital offence, and when some sailors wTie driven on to its sltore by 
gates in 1389 they escaped execution by a hair's brcaddi. 'Fhe Act of 
Union betweoi Sweden, Norway and Deninaik, drawn up ar Kalmar 
£ 
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in 1397 and confemng tbe three crowns on Queen Margaret of Den* 
mark, brought ofHcial sailing to Greenland to a complete stop. To those 
in Copenhagen, the Greenland colony seemed even more remote than 
It had to die Norwegians. Obviously, the revival of trade W'ith Green¬ 
land meant nothing to Queen Macgaret. 

As has been said, the breach was very largely filled by the Hanseatic 
League. In sailing to Greenland they were transgressing not only 
Norwe^an bw, but also tbelr own regulations as repeatedly laid down 
by the Hanseatk Diet In 1416 a ban was issued on voyages to the 
Shetlands, Orkneys and Faeroes, and the Hanseatic Diet of 1434 
expressly extended this ban to Iceland. But the Hanseatic towns, es¬ 
pecially Hamburg and Bremen, ncvertbcless traded W’idely in the 
northern seas;, particularly with Icebnd. It may be assumed that no 
small proportion of the goods brought by die Kansas went on from 
there to Greenland. To what extent the latter was itself within the range 
of aciivities of die Hanseatic shipowners and merchants is an open 
question. 

Records from the sixteenth century speak of two Hamburg ships 
being ‘driven aground ‘ on Greenland in rather rapid succession while 
on their way to Icebnd. According to die records, the crews of these 
two vessels, wind) re-entered the pon of Hamburg on ist July 1537 
and 9th August 1539 respectively, did not go ashore on Greenbnd. 
This is rather dubious, however. For a few years Inter, in 1341, a 
Kraffei^ the largest type of Hanseatic ship at that time, was dispatched 
by the citv' of Hamburg to explore Greenland. This would certaudy 
not have been done without reasonable cxpeciaiioti of success, and 
it may be assumed that the aim of die expedition was to bring the transit 
tiafHc from Icebnd to Greenland into the hands of die Hamburg 
sliippers. The voyage cannot iiave been undertaken solely for pur¬ 
poses of exploration, because a ship of the bigest type would not Iiave 
been chosen f or this. It is stated to have failed and been abandoned 
because it did not succeed in 'coming upon men*. Tlie secuon of the 
account of the greatest interest to us runs: 

In spring a Ktaffti was sent to Greenbnd for the firer dme to investtgaie 
the land. Tlu; skipper's name was Cert Mesiemskrr. He found die land, but 
could not come upon any men there. TlHirefortt he at once returned home. 

^liat really happenct! on this tf4i eiqiedition, and whether Gen 
Mesicmaker landed on the tuunbabited east coast of Greenland, 
remains obscure. It is fairly certain, however, tliat this voyage into the 
Arctic Ocean was the last of its kind for years to come. Wtdi its 
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the last thin thread binding tVie Greenliutd of the Norsemen to die 
Old World was brokeiu 


S 

Certain connections with Europe liad hdd htm for a surprisingly 
long time. One of iliesc was ihe link with the Church at Rome. Hie 
Catholic Church phyed tlie same important role in the extreme north 
as in the rest of medieval Europe. Tlie rigid organization of the CLurch 
offered the existing powers in Greenland, as elscwhete, an eSective 
medium through wliich to operate. Above the mutual rivilries of tile 
old lion) farmers rose a central power w'hose grip ran through the 
priests and Christian missicoaries to the humblest commoner. True, 
iiadiiion has it that Eric the Red rejected Ciiristianityj but he does not 
appear to have accepted the old faith wholeheartedly either. Wlien the 
pillar of his high seat was w'ashed ashore on Greenland ar what seemed 
to him an unfavourable spot, he had no itesitadon in correcting tills 
error on the part of Destiny and building (iLs house at UraiTahlid, in 
the position of his own choice. When Christianity was introduced into 
Greenland around iex» by his son Leif, he did not embrace it liimself, 
but at the same time lie took no step to combat it. As the powerful 
leader of the Greenland colonists, lie could easily have prevented the 
spread of Christianity if he had wished. 

Bui the way to Greenland was long, and living conditions, even for 
the dignitaries of the Qiurcb, were rather liareL Hence the bishop 
w ere usually in no liurty to come to Cardar, and if an ecdcsiasdcal 
conference called them to some other pan of the world, years not 
infrequently passed before they returned 10 their bishopric. During the 
fourteenth century, the nonlietnmost diocese of the Church of Rome 
was desened for almost twenty years; Greenland was without a bisltop 
from 1349 to 1368. 

During this prtod die very pious King ^f 3 gnus Ertkson of Norway, 
who regarded the propagadon of Christianity as tus life's work, sprang 
into the breach. It is prhap thanks to liim that the Greenland Vikings, 
at least tn Eystribyggd, survived tile difficult times in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. His aid came too laic for Vestribyggd, howev'er: 
this settlement seems to liave prUhed in 1541 — in consequence, it lias 
long been surmised, of an attack by the Skfa/ingtj^ lire Eskitnoes. The 
first news of this to reach the Norwegian court was probably a report 
from the priest Evar Baxdsen of Cardar. received in 1)48. Bardsen 
had come to Greenland tn 1 )4i. A year later he was ordered by the head 
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of the East Settlement lo ga to Vestribyggd and tsce if aJ) was well 
there* He reported on this expedition as follower 

Ftom Eyurihyggd to VeJtribyggd ^ twelve days^ saiL Ti»ere Is notlung 
but de^btion. In Vestftbyggcl b a large diurdi, which siands at Siesnei. 
Fora dme it was the pnnctpal church and the bishop's seat. Tile Skraling^ 
hrv'e now plundered the whole of Vestribyggdj so thai there are onlir goals, 
sheep, cattle and horses there now, aU of them wild, hut no men, nddier 
Chtbcian nor Imihen. All this was reponed by the Greenbnder, Ivar 
EanJsen, who wzs for many years steward of the bisliop's seat at Gardar. He 
saw it ail himself and was one of those sent to Vesmby^d by die bw- 
sp^er to 6 rtve away ihc Skiattmgs. When they arrived in Vcsmbj'ggd 
they found no man there, neitfier Clmstian nor heathen- But tlley found i 
few cattle and sheep gmzing w^ild, Tliey ate some of the cattfc and took 33 
many with them as the ship would bold* Tl»n they sailed hdtuewafd^ 

This sober report, together witli others like it, was manifestly what 
prompted the great relief expedition organ bed by King Magnus 
Erikson a few years later. Tins underUking, with which we sliall be 
concerned more closely presently, was under the command of Powell 
Knutssoii, a member of the royal bodyguard and a greatly respected 
and pow-erful man; it put to sea in Mapius Erikson'’s edict order¬ 
ing this expeditiem is extant. Since it is importam to our narrative it is 
given herewith: 

King Magni letter of command given m Po’ftett Knmsson ar Anam 
[probably Onarheim] to sail to Greenland* 

Magnusp by the Grace of God, King of Norway* Sweden, and Skoiit\ 
sends to all men who see or hear this letter good health and happiness in 
God. 

We desire to make known to you thji you are to take all the men wlio 
shall go in the Jenarr W’hrtbef they be named or not named, from my body¬ 
guard Of odier men’s atlendanis or of other men whom you may induce to 
go widi you, and thai Powell Knurssort, who is to be commaifidant cm the 
hiorr^ sitill have full auihodty to name the men whom lie thinks art best, 
berth os oJEoert oral men. We ask iliat you accept lids our command with a 
right good will for the aiusc, as we do It for tljc honour of Cod and for the 
sake of Crtir soul and our predecessors^ who have introduced Christianity in 
Gttenbnd and maintained it to thb day, and we will not let it perish in our 
days. Let ir be known that whtsever breaks this our cottimand sliatJ feel our 
displeasure and pay us in full for the offettce* 

Executed m Bergen on the Monday after St- Simon and Sr. Jiide^s Day 
(i*e. October iSih] In the j^th year of our mle [i,e-p ijsa] Herr Otmet 
OstmssoTi, our Lord iiigh ConsobJe, set die seal. (See Willbm Tholbicrer: 
Two Itunic Smithsotuon Institution, *951, p, 49.) 
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It is not known wtiat success attended this expedition in Greenlimd. 
Undoubtedly, however, it was a grandiose and determined act of 
SiaU;:, calculated to bring asststance to the luud-presscd Greenlanders 
in the East Settlement—^at least by removing from friend and foe die 
impression tluit die Norwegian dominion had been forgou^n in the 
mother country. 

9 

Even in tlie course of the Greenland colony’s very last decades, 
however, it was not only pious C^dtolic Icings who concerned them¬ 
selves about their pronfg^s—even if only in iits and starts; Unahy 
Rome itself sought to give aid. There exists a ppal brief written by 
Pope Alexander \1 in t4pa, bewailing the decline of Girisrian ecclesi¬ 
astics) life in Greenland in poignant terms and appoiniing the Benedic¬ 
tine monk Matthias, who liad apparently navelled from Scandinavia 
to Rome expressly for the purpose. Bishop of Greenland. 

Alexander VI would certainty not have written tius brief if lie had 
not been reliably informed of the existence of a Christum communiiy 
in Greenland, and if he hod not believed that it would be possible to 
gel lielp to it. Wliat became of diis bishop appointed in 1491 is un¬ 
known. It cannot be assumed that be really wnent to Greenland; at all 
events, there Is no record of liis having done 50. Probably, Uke so many 
of his predecessors and his last successor, he could find no sliip to take 
liim tlicre. For Matthias also liad a successor, In the person of Vincen- 
liiis Pedersen Kampe, the confessor of Ottistian 11 of Denmark. 
Vincentius, at Qirist tan’s suggestion, was tiominaied Bishop of Gteen- 
tiuid by Pope Leo X in 1510; Christian gave an explicit assurance that 
he would funiifili a ship to take tile new bi^iop to his diocese. But this 
last iuiempi to establish contact witii the Norse Greenlanders was not 
put into execution either. Accidents to persons taking a leading part in 
tlie enterprise, and political dtfHcullies, prevented Christian 11 of Den¬ 
mark from carrying out his purpose. The last Bishop of Gardar never 
readied his bishopric. 

At about the same time, then, as the cessation of all worldly comaa 
of the Greenland Nortlunen with Europe, the spiritual links, which had 
bsted a1 together nearly five hundred years and had been of great 
ptacTtcal signiflcmce to tire Gteenlanders, also broke. 

The religious outlook engendered by dtese links played its pun in 
determining the Norsemen's attinide to the Skr^ings, tlie Eskimoes. 
E&kinioes seem already to have been living in Greenlaod wdien Eric 
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the Red first settled there. At all events, Ari Frode says so m the 
fcelanders BooJc^ which he wroie in the fiat qioner of tlw twelf^ 
ctnttury- But ar th^i time the Noaemen do not seem actually to have 
seen the Esltinioes, It appears that their first acruol meeting took place 
towards the end of the twelfth century. At this period, ancient chronicles 
relate, the Greenland Norsemen's hunting expediiians to due far north 
of their settlements came upon little people whom diey called Skr^ings. 
"They have no iron\ these chronicles state* ‘and ihev use walrus tusks 
as throwing weapons and sharp edged stones as knives,' 

In tile fourteenth century, there was a succession of tilamiing 
reports about tlie Skiaeling advance in nonliem Greenland. We have 
already heard tell of Ivar Bardsen's fruitless voyage to Vestrthyggd in 
I j4i and his call for aid to King NJagnus Eriksen of Norway. But there 
arc innimietahlc odier records wliich speak of increasingly frerjuent 
clashes between Northmen and Eskimoes, who razed many Viking 
homesteads to the ground. 

Excavations in Greenland Itave not so far furnished any condmuilon 
oi these accounts; though investigations at V'estrihyggd revealed traces 
of devastntbn on one of the biggest farms, whiclv well imply the 

hasty flight of its owners. Fairly large-scale fights between the two 
peoples, including perhaps attacks on lonely farmsteads, may Itave 
taken place licre and ihcre. By and large, however, the Danish excava¬ 
tions cutioboTtiie the surprising picture which confronted Ivor Bardsen 
in Vestribyggd in i}4z: the whole place empty and obviously plun¬ 
dered, and in the meadows masterless livestock — goats, sheep, cattle 
and horses — grazing wild. But notliing to suggest any Itard flghting. 
Nowltere does Ivar Bardsen say that churches and farms went up in 
flames and now lay in ruins. His report states diat die Skreelings had 
looted die setiiemeni, which now lay in lonely desolation, Tltis account, 
supported by the excavations, is very striking. Wiiat realty happened 
at Vestribyggd.® we wonder. Why did the Vikinp abandon their 
senlemcnt? Where did they go? 

Even today there is no unetpiivocal and convincing answ-er to these 
questions. But there are a number of feasible hypotlieses. Tlie worsening 
of climatic conditions in the North Atlantic zone during the Middle 
Ages was apparently accompanied, as investigations at Vestribyggd 
liave sliown, by a cliange in the vegetation brought about by a sudden 
dtouglit. TIjIs catastrophe, which must liave liad a completely devasta¬ 
ting effect on the Northmen's livestock industry, is thouglu to have 
coincided with the end of the Viking period. We know that cattle- 
breeding was the basis of die Greenland Northmett's ecODomic exls- 
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lence. Otvce ti J»came impossible to keep animals, thev were laced with 
die attematlve of either adopting the Skiseling way of life and living, 
like them, on fish and blubber—or emigrating. 

Tlie Vestribyggd Vikings appear to have chosen the latter solution. 
In the [{eiandk. Annah of the Bishop of Skalholi, Gisle Oddson, we 
find the following entry for the year 134a: 

1J41. Tlie inhabitants of Greenland feJJ voluntarily from the true fiiiili 
and the teli^an of tin* Christians, and Itaving abandoned aJJ good manners 
and true Vrirtiies, they turned to the peoples of America. Sottw are of optnirm 
(hat Greenland is quite dose to the western regions of tlw world. Tilts was 
tlie reason why the Cliristians began to refrain from tlte Greenlatidic naviga¬ 
tion . .. (See Thalbiizert TV'O Runic Stones^ p. Jt*) 

It must be made clear that, in the form extant, this asionisliing record 
dates only from the seventeenth centuty. When the archives of the 
main church of Skalhoh ln Iceland were burnt in id^o, Bishop Oddson 
re-wrote from memory what lie regarded as die most important docu¬ 
ments. The entry quoted was amon^i these, wJiich naturally reduces 
its value as evidence. None the less, it does not sound improbable. 
America—die fruitful Vinland and the well-timbered Maitland—was, 
after all, only a few days^ sail from Greenland, and, as we liave already 
heard, there is explicit testimony to a voyage to Markland by die 
Greenlanders as bte as 1347, Although this concerned seafarers from 
the East Sctilcment, there is no reason why the people of Vestribj'ggd 
sliould not have been jus: as w-cll able to make llleir way to Markland 
five years earlier—especially as die report in question stresses that the 
Markland ship was smaller than the smallest Iceland-iarer. 

It may also be inferred from Ivar Bardsen's aecouni that the emi¬ 
grants not gone so (ar afield that they could not return to tlieir 
Greenland home to fetch their beasts. He stales expressly iluiL there 
were cattle, horses, goats aod sheep in Vestrihy gg d. None of these 
animals could have survived the Arctic winter without cover in that 
icy waste. Bardsen must, therefore, have arrived ta the West Setitement 
almost immediately after die depanure of its inhabitants, who iuid not 
yet bad time to return for the remainder of tlieir livestock. 

Once they had decided on this, however, they iiad no alternative 
but to cross tlie Davis Straits and seek territory on the otJier side. The 
conjecture that ilicy did this—and it is no more than a conjecture— 
receives remarkable support from the numerous reports of tlie exiateivce 
of wliiie, tall, fair-haired and blue-eyed ‘Eskimocs* in this area. 

Tlie first of these reports comes from an English fishing captain, 
who, round the middle of the revcruecnUi oeruury, found below 7^ N., 
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alongside small, dark-skirmcd and short-legged Eskitnoes, a large 
tiiimW oi' tall, well-built and rather feir-sJuiuied naiives, whose 
appearance clearly suggested a inoctute of some Eskimo with a great 
deal of Scaitdiruivian blood. 

John Franklin a’as the nest to reach tfie area inhabited by European- 
looking Eskimoes. He met one ol* these 'blond* Eskimoes irt iS:t4 and 
describes him as follows: 

The oval face bore a pTominent nose and diflered little from European 
faces, apart froin the small eyes and low forehead. His skin was fresh and 
ruddy, and his beard the longest f have e\’er seen amongst American 
natives. 

Thirteen years later, in 1837, two American Arctic explorers, Dease 
and Simpson, encountered Eskimoes in the same district, 'One of 
tliem', they reported, ‘looked distinguished, and nughi almost have 
been a Scandinavian.' 

The literature on the A tut k is full of similar reports. They were 
callccted by the American sciiukr, A. W, Greely, and published 3 t the 
beginning of this century. On the basis of tliesc reports, Greely under¬ 
took an intensive investigation of the problem of the white men of the 
Arctic. This disclosed the existence of many Eskimo legends to the 
effect that long ago a tail race of foreigners liad migrdted into the 
country, who were called by its aboriginal tnltabitams, in Labrador 
as well as on BaiEn Island, Tunnirr. Soon after, this remarkable people 
was found in the flesh by the Icebndic Arctic explorer, Siefansson, on 
I he isolated Victoria Island off the north coast of the Canadian main¬ 
land. Stefansson bnded on Victoria Island, which was considered 
totally uninltafaited and even uninliabitable, in 1908 with the express 
aim of searching for the white Eskimnes. In the trtTddle of May 1910, 
he succeeded in finding tiurm on Cape Bexley to the north-cast of the 
island. Tliey were fear^ by the other Eskimoes as brutal and majevo 
lent, brut they proved pleasant and peaceable folk, who welcomed the 
Jtahlunati the white man, hospitably because he looked almost the some 
os themselves, The resemblance struck Stefansson’s Eskimo com¬ 
panions. Tliey exclaimed: 'Tliese aren’t Esiinmes, they only dtxrss and 
behave like Eskimoes I’ Tlie encounter with these strange people is 
vividly desoibed by Stefansson himself; 

Wlten 1 saw the people in front of me, I fdi myself to be on the eve of a 
scknlifk discovery. Familiar since childhood with Norttk Htnaiure, t 
rememixncd tlw S^dinavim ndven tureri who in groups of a iumdred, and 
aometitnes even ofa thousand, vanidied fmm time to time into the mists of 
die Arcdc Ocean. Either I had tracked down evidence of those liixioiical 
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events, or T had posol a new question: Why did these Ekimoes look like 
Europeans tf they were not of Eiuopeau dseeni?,.. A few of them have 
(sir hobs in dicir mousmcbes, less often in their beank. Sorne of die mous^ 
aches are dark hrown. I have nevier seen this colour in the west (Mackenzie, 
Al as ka). Here (on Victoria Island) there are men with thick beards, } tuciies 
lontLi which are li|^i brown towards the edge and darker by tlie chin. Tlietr 
faces and proportions Fecall those of sun-tanned Scandtitavians ... 

Tlicse aren't Eskimoc^—that was also what Stcraitsson thought. He 
spent sevei^ years among the Tunnits and wrote a long book about 
tiicm o)t his reTum to dvilucaLtion. When^ Eskhnoes, being descended 
from Mongolian tribes, are short of staiure, yellow-skinned, black- 
haired and dark-cyed, rite Tunnits were talJ^ rair-skinned people, often 
with grey eyes und light brown or reddish loir. 'There are thr« men 
Eicre whose beards are almost as tuir as my own', noted Stefanssoii on 
16th May 19 to, the day of bis first meeting wHth the white inhabitants 
of the Arctic. 

On the very same day lie struck to the tore of the whole problem. Tlic 
offspring of unions between Eskimoes and Europeans generally look 
like Eskimoes. 'llie Turmits were undoubtedly a mixed race—yet their 
appearance was European. When Siefansson measured the skulls of 
his new friends the fibres led to tlie same conclusiont the proportions 
were not those of Eskimoes, bur of Europeans. Tills means tliat a 
strong group of Europeans interbred with a numerically much weaker 
group of Eskimocit. Therefore this racta] evidence of contact betTivecn 
whites and Mongolian Eskimoes cannot be derived from die sporadic 
visits of whiifers, wliose crews are far too few. Besides which, U is 
almost certain that iJjere w'ere only two occasions on which wltalcrs 
or trapper* penetrated anything like so far nortlt prior to Stefansson, 

Hence, says Stefansson, the mystery of these strange 'Eskimoes' 
remains unsolved; to the unprejudiced observer the most likely solu- 
tion would seem to lie with the Gieenland Norsemen. Not only were 
die biter sufTidenily numerous to transnut lieieditary characteristics 
dirough many generations, but also ihe distance between V^iaoria 
Island and the Viking settlements on Greenland was relatively so small 
that it could liave been traversed in about one year. 'If the Victoria 
Eskitnocs really liave European blood in their veins,' concludes Stefan¬ 
sson, 'dieti the Scandinavian settlers of Greenland offer the only 
historically possible cxptnnation of its source.' 

Tlie assumption that the GrcenLmd Norsemen of Vcstribyggd wm 
die forebears of die ptesem-day ‘white Eskimoes’ remains, however, 
no more than a conjecture. 
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Wlien the last Nortimien vanished from Grecnbnc}—which need 
not have had anyiMng to do with any attack by Skt^ing^—is sorae- 
wbat uncertain. According to the tesiimony of tlie kebndic Bishop 
Ocgmund of SkaUiol^ who w^as blown Into Greenland waters w hile 
on Im way from Norw'ay to Iceland^ he and fijs men could still see 
people in Herjulfsnes as they sailed past, in tn4- Evtming liad fallen, 
but diey sailed so dose to the shore that tliey could clearly diaimgiiiih 
people^ sheepfoldsj sheep and lambs. 

Tire lasr European to see a Greenland Viking, tliough only as a 
corpse, was probably die Icelandic skipper Jon, who sailed the Hamburg- 
Iceland run and was given the surname * Gfeenlander". Tlib Jon 
Grcetilaader made a trip in 1540 of which he lelt the tblbwteg account: 

He was carded by the wind to Gmenbnd on a Cerman raerchantmaii m 
1^40. Tilts ship sailed into a Jjord dotted widi many islands, some of wliicli 
had been occupied by Eskimoes* Tlie>' were afraid ro land theie, and sailed 
□n toa smallp tininkibired iilnnd iying by Jisdf There they found boat-liotisea 
and arone walls, sudt a.'? there are on Iceland. There too they saw a dead man, 
tying fiafie down. On his head be wore a hood, well irwn, and fur tlic rest he 
had dofhes (if sealskin and frieze. Beside him lay a curved dagger with a 
sheath, bent and worn vety^ thin by frequent sliarpcning. This knife diey 
took with liiem as a memento. 

Since the Hamburg skipper, Gert Nlestemaker, we heard, found 

no one on Greenland in 1^41, a year later, the dead man seen by Jon 
Greenlander was presumably the la$t of tlie Norsemen, whom tliere 
nobody left alive to bory^ 

In his ilhstarred sortie to new sliores^—which, according to the 
geographtcal conceptions of tlte ancLenis, must have lain in the im^ 
mediate \icinlty of Giivtungagajr (yawming gap), the terrible costiiic 
whirlpool—Eric die Red wtui obeying more ilian his own trogfe 
destiny* He wa^ unwittingly impelled by tile world's new governing 
principle, uhich, after the end of the Gr®co“Roman Empire, shifted 
the centre of gravity of future development 10 tlic west and nortli. 
By hb migration to Greenland, Eric set the stage far titerse who soon 
afterwards landed on the hr western counny across tJie sea^ w-hkh Itad 
so long been the object of Eorope's unspoken hopes. 
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W HEN Bjami^ tlie son of Herjulf and hh Thorgaid, 
returned from Norway to his father^s homestead at Eymr 
in Eceland in the summer of iie found [he place deserted. 
He learnt from the neiglihours that his parents had join^ forces with 
Eric the Red and crossed the sea to Greenland. Altliough silLl in hh 
early twenties, Gjami was a widely-craveiled and experienced navigator. 
It did not take him long to make up his mind lliat he would follow' his 
father to Greenland and winter with him there, as he had previously 
done in Iceland. In the course of tliis voyage he became the fir^ 
European of whom there Is definite evidence that he found America. 

Let us liave a look at Bjamt’s account of his vo3/age to America. 
He put out from Eyrar in w'estem Iceland and sailed for tliree days on 
a westerly course until the land disappeared below die horizon behitid 
him. In good weather—and naturally lie waited for good weather 
before setting out—the higll mountains of Iceland remain visible to a 
distance of about lOO miles. Therefore on the fourth day of the voyage, 
when the mist came, B^nf by too miles west of Icebnd In tlie Denmark 
Strait, only about 8o miles off Greenland. Now^ under a grey sky, a 
northerly wind sprang up, sending tlie slup off on a southerly course, 
or ratJier, since the effect of the East Greenland Drift must be taken 
into account as w'dl, on a south-westerly course. This went on for 
several days, as the account states. \l'hen the sun finally shone again, 
and they were able to take tlidr bearings once more, Bjami liaJ no 
idea w'hcre they were. He was not acquainted with die Greenland 
Current, since lie had never been in Greenland. Hence he did not 
suspect that they had been carried south-west, and decided to steer 
westward. Greenland lay 'West of Iceland, so his decision was logical. 
He and his roen held to this course for a day, when iliey suddenly saw 
land that was somewiut hilly and moreover wooded. 

What country can this have been? Unquesrionahly America, that is 
certain. But wliai pan of its east coast? It can hardly liavc been New¬ 
foundland, because the Newfoundland littoral rises to a heiglti of 
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xfioo feet. These ate no small hitls, but vety considerable eminences, 
especially when viewed from the sea. North Labrador is likewise ruled 
out. At Port Monvers and Nain the mountains reach a h^itt of Cfioo 



feet, besides which the nonhem limit of trees nins along the fifty'' 
seventh parallel, so tliat its woods ore thin and sparse. But in south 
Labrador, in the Haimlton Inlet region, dtere b a generally flat land' 
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scape broken only by a tew hills, which accords with ami's dcsalp> 
lion. Here, too, there are great tracts of forest with magntficent trees, 
and since the land the Notrlimcn sight ted must liave been some part of 
America, tliere is s great deal of evidence to suggest that their first 
hmdfiill W'OS liere In southt Labrador. 

A/ter sighting rile unknown shore, we are told, they left it on their 
port side and sailed on. After two days, they sighted land anew. Here 
too was fores[, and Bjami's men would liave liked to take advantage 
of a calm to anchor and fetch fresh ^'ater and drewood &oni (be shore. 
Their captain vigorously opposed die idea, paying no heed to die 
grumhles of his crew. 

Bjami’s will prevailed against that of his men, and he put out to sea 
witii a soudi-westerly wind, again in a generally northerly direaion, 
but also a fow points west. After a short time they siglited high moun¬ 
tains and gladcts—a country which obviously resembled Greeniand, 
bur which did nor seem to Bpmi sufficiently inviting. According to 
the information he had received about Greeniand, which certainly 
spoke of pleasant fjords and lush pastures tn keeping with its name, 
he w-as convinced that this third country could not be Greenland either. 
He iiad sighted the southern part of Baffin Island, where, in addition 
to high mountains, there are also huge glaciers, which is not die case 
on Labrador. 

That this third country cannot, fn any case, luve been Greenland 
is clear from die biter part of the account. It says there tliat the Vikingjs 
put out into the open sea with a stiff south-westerly wind, and, riding 
the storm wtih sails reefed, reached Greenland in the neighbourliood 
of Hcrjulfsnes in four days, ikich a course, roughly east-south-east^ 
would clearly have been impossible if the Nortlimen iiad really been 
already in Greenland, Tlie third country they stgiiied can only liave 
been die southern part of Baffin Island. 

Thus die first ttum of wtmm we possess certain evidence that be 
discovered America was Bjanu HerjuJfsson, with Jlis voyage in 985. 
Apparently he never repealed dus expedition—surprisingly, it must 
be added. For since he nude Lis permanent abode In Heijulfsnes, the 
modem Tkigeit, in south-west Greenland, he might have been expected 
10 make occasional sorties to Markbnd—as the forest country sighted, 
by Bjami w'as later called—to replenish his stocks of Umber. Probably 
he did, in fact, do so^ perhaps die only reason we have heard nothing 
of it is because the Bjami tradiiion lias been outshone by the more 
brilliant accounts of ills successor, Leif Eiicson, die eldest son of Eric 
the Kcd, and Tiiorfm Karlscfni, an Icelandic merchant. Undoubtedly, 
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loo, his voyage otily acquiiied its iniportance thraugh the ex|)cd[tEons 
of Leif and Thorfin. 

The saga reUtes that after the death of Iiis faiher^ Bjami paid a visit 
to Norft-ay^ lA^iierc he received lively reproaches at die court of Eric 
tlic Jarl for tioi having explored ihe land hi; sightetL Wkh these 
rcproiicltes in his hean he reoirncti to Greenland, and here he manifestly 
spoke freely of his anger and the new country in the west. Tins, so we 
are told, spurred tlie Greenlanders to seek the unknow-n Tivestem bnds. 
Apparently then, it was only llie disapproval of his conicinpotaries 
w hich brought home to Bfamt the ihat the ne w shores beyond ilie 
ocean might be of some imporrance^ so ilm he now spoke more about 
them and his voyage thitlier. On the otbei* Itamh it may have been a 
quciiiion of the Greenlanders gradually coming to reaiif^c the impor¬ 
tance to them of a forested country within teach* It is in any case 
surprising thai it did not occur to the enicrprising Greenland Vikings^ 
accustomed as they were to long sea voyages, to niigme to the unktiown 
lands discovered by B|ami until a.d. iooo, fifteen years after the siotm 
had carried him to their shores. 


2 

Tlie chtn of Eric the Red, tincrowned king of Greenland, were 
naturally amongst die mo^t ardent supponers of the plan to emigrate, 
when it w'as finally broadted; and Erie’s eldest son, Lei^ was himsdf 
ai ihe liead of a large-scale espedition to ilie western lands, Tlie 
Hei/rtskring/a relates of diis expediiion: 

Hgfw b to be toM tlmt Biarne Herjulfson came ovlt from Creenbrid on a 
visit !0 Eric the Jari and the iari greeted him w^dl. Biarne told him of lib 
voyaE^e, when he %xw afore-pieniioned landsj and it was thought he had not 
been very anxious to know* about tilings w^heii he was unable to tell anything 
about these buds, and for this he was hbmed. Bi^me became the jarFs 
bodyguardsman^ and tlic next summer iie sailed for Gmmland^ and there 
they spoke mudi about finding new lands- Letf* son of Eric the Red of 
BiaiLilld, came lo Borne Hcqulfton and bouglit the dilp [com litm, and 
obtained a crew so that they w^ere thiriy^five men altngelber* Leif aslred his 
fiithcr Eric to be chief of die voyage* I Ic excused himseir, sayhig he W'^s too 
old, and not sn io stand W‘ei and raid weather ai In jbrtner days. Leif 
replied itoi he among all their kinsmen would \mvt the most luck on such a 
v^jpge. Eric finally gave way, and rode from home widi Ldf when they wen- 
ready for sea; but whoi they were i ahon distance from the ship the horse 
on which Eric was riding stumbled so that Eric fell tn- die ground and hi^ 
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foot -was hiiTt. T]wn said Eric,' It w fwt fated that t shall discover more lands 
tliaa Greenland, cm n-hicb we live; and we ought not to ptoccet) ail togetltcr 
on this voyage.* Eric now went liome affain Bmiralidi but leif, with ids 
ctewj in all ihirty^-fivr men, made ibeir vessel teady fen* sea, On tlii» voyage 
there was u man from a soutltent country and his name was Tyrket. The 
ship was miide ready, und they proceeded t't sea, and found fir^ the land 
wliicfa Blame and his men had found last, Ttirry sailed to it, dripped acidior, 
put out a boat, and went on land; but saw no grass. There Were tag snow-fella 
inland, bm from die shore to tiis sniiw-feJIs die land was all stone, and they 
ihouglit die Lmd was of no use. Leif said,' Now we won't have it said of us, 
as it was of Biurne, that we did not go ushore. 1 will now give the land a 
name and call it Heltuiand [a naked land cif roclu].’ Aften^'a^ds they went on 
hoard, latled away and found anoilicr land and sailisd near ii and dropped 
anchor. Tliey put otit a boat, and bfuled, Hus land was list and coverted 
with wood; and wlierevctf llwy waJImJ die strand consisted of whue sand, 
with a low beudi. Leif said, ' This land shall luve a name according to its 
appeanmee, and we shall call it \tarldand [a forest land].* 'Hiey hurried after- 
waids to the ship and sailed away. It was blowing a gale from north-CMl, 
and they sailed ibr two days before lliey saw land, Witen they ciUne near It, 
thev saw it was an tslimct which was situated on the north side of die Lind, 
There tbev landed in good weather, and found that dieis was some dew OH 
the grass. It liappcncd that they touched the dew with their fmgsre and put 
it to thar moudis, iind diey thought they had never msted anything so sfweet 
before. Afterwards they went on hoard, and sailed into a sound sliuared 
bcTWam this tsknd and a ness which piojectcd northwards and they pro¬ 
ceeded west past die ness. The wuicar was very shallow at ebb tide, and their 
iliip lay dry, so it was a long wny from the ship to dtt sen. But tliey were so 
keen lo get on land liiat tliey would not wait for flood tide, but leaped ashore 
and come lo a snull river wliicli flowed from a lulu;. Bui w^Iun their ship was 
afloat, thqf went to dieir hoac hikI rowwl to ili« ship. TIt^t lowed her up 
the river, and then into the late. 'rhtrE they anclioned and bore thdr belotig- 
inga out of the ship and built some booths. Tliey decided to settle tlie« for 
the winter, and soon cotnmenoed building a big house. Tliey had no shore^t 
of salmon, either in die river or in the Jake; and the salmon was huger tltiin 
they bad ever seen. The land was thought to be so fertile^ that they needed 
not to store cattle fodder for the wjnier. Tlicre was no frost in the winter 
and the gross did not wittier much. Day and night ^'ue mure ci^aally divided 
than in Greenland or Iceland Tlw suo was then* in the position of eykisrsiad 
and dogmalostad during the shortest winter days, Wlven they were ready with 
ibeir iiouse.“bul[ding, Leif said to his full a wets: *I will now divide llie men 
into two pant, in order to explore die country; and lialf of you shall stay at 
home and tlie otlm half iihall get to know the land, but nobody shall go 
farther away than ihal they can come back die same day, and you must not 
walk far apart from eacii oilier.' Tim tltey did for tome time. Leif dunged 
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ibout, sQinerinKs lie ^iiem wiTb flwm, anil qther limes he siayed 3( home. 
Leif was a big and strong maiij and of manly looks; besidi^ a wise and careful 
man in all things. 

One evening ii Itappcoed that a man of ihc party was missing; and ii mis 
the Souefa-countty man, Tvrker, Leif wta very conoeroed about It; 

Tyrker had lived with his father and fosteretl Leif in liii dUtdtiood. Leif 
gav'e liis men dte bkme, and arranged to go with twelve men and search fur 
him; but ihc>’ had come only a diort way from tlie bouse wlioi Tyrker came 
TO meet them. He was joyfully greeted. Leif soon saw tllat his foster-father 
was ineny. T yiier had sliarp eyes, and was Utile in size and ugly w'ith a s™ll 
lace, but was very skilled in all kinds of sports, Leif said to him, * W'liy art 
thou so late, my fosier-falberP and W'by didst tliou leav'e thv oomiadcs?* 
At first he spoke in Turkish,^ rolled his eyes and frowned, bur liiey could 
not understand what he said. After a while he said in Norse, T dkl not go 
much farther than the others; but I have something new to tell, for I found 
vines and grapes.' "Can that be true, my fostcr-Cuher?' said Leif. 'Yes, it k 
true,' ansu'eted he, *lbr I come from a country wliene fltere are plenty of 
vines and grapes.' Tltey slept alt night and the ne^t morning Leif said to his 
men. ' We have now two things to look after each day, first to gather gropes 
and cut vines, and next to fell wood in the forest as roigO for our vessel.' 
And this tliey did. It is told liiat thdr tender was fully loaded with gtapei. 
Tlwn a catgo of w'ood was cut for the ship. Tlicy found wheat fields wliidi 
wciB self-sotvn and 4 tree wIiicEi 15 called massur. Of everything they took 
some quantities, and the trees were so large that dley could use them for 
building houses. When spdng came they made themselves ready and iefr 
ilie country'. Leif gave the land a name after its products, and culled it 
Vinland (Winuland). iHchnskrhigLi^ hfonsen and Smi tit's tiuiulaijon, pp. 
iyo-3.) 

TTius the story of Leif Erteson's voyagie to Vinland as told in the 
Hehnskringla^ Tlie tone o f this account reveals that its aim is sotneihing 
quite diflereni to Bjami's log-book. The specificaEly nautical aspect 
recedes largely into the background. Interest centres not so much upon 
landniarks, wind-directions and sailing-courses, as upon marvellous 
Occurrences in the Utopian paradise on the new shores. Tnic^ nautical 
matters are aUo mentioned, c.g. where the nature of itie inliospitable 
HcUulaiid or the ihickly-fotested Markiand is discussed and where an 
attempt is made to indicate latitude by stating the altitude of the sun 
on ihc shortest day of the year. But this account is mote than a simple 
ship s log and includes much sensational inlbtmation about the new 
country, a great deal of which must have sounded liki» ^ ftyry-taJe to 
the Greenlanders. In faa, however, even details like die sweet dew are 
no feiry-iales. In many regions of North America a so-called honey- 
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dew is Still to be found; it is the sweet-tasting, dew-like excreta of 
cenain plant-lice and Ales. The report of the ibtditig of vines is abo 
correct. In north-eastern America there are no less than thirty diilereni 
varieties of wild vine, growing to within a short distance of tke Golf 
of St. Lawrence. Nansen contested this, and consequently disnUssed 
the whole rtanative as a Viking wish-dream. This is undoubtedly 
mistaken. Even today one of the subsidiary bays of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is still called Bau dtt Ftn, Wine Bay, from die time of its 
colonisation by the Fntndi; likewise an islajid in the Nantucket Sound 
bears tlie name ManhaV Vineyard. When the Italian, Vetrazono, came 
to this district in if 24 he reported: 

The vines twine ibemselves round the trees etaedy as may be seen in the 
south of France. If they were culti%'ated and tended, it would be possible 10 
produce ilic fincal wine from their grapes. For they are sweet and scarcely 
Inferior to our own. 

Similar reports have continued right up to our own day. Accordingly, 
there cm be no doubt that the Northmen’s statements about Vinland 
are correct on this point, and in view of the truly sensational signifi¬ 
cance TO them of the occurrence of the vine, it is not surprising that 
tlwy named the new country after iu 

A subsequent voyage to Vinland was made by the Icelandic 
merdiani, Thoxfin ILtrlsefitr, a lengthy account of whose attempts 
at colonizarion is given in die Saga cf Eric :kt Red^ which ts con¬ 
sequently often known as the KarU<fni Saga. He was forced to 
abandon liis settletnent as the result of attacks by the Skralings. 
Tlie Kailsefni Saga contains much geographical informatitm of 
importance in siting Vinland. 

Naturally, the Northmen did not know that tlicy iiad discovered a 
new continent. Some live Inindlred yeaxs later, die tocLmder, Sigurd 
Stefansson, drew a map of Helluknd, Mackland, and tile Vinland 
promontory, In which aU these areas are represented as connected by 
land wndi Greenland, and the latter m turn with Bjarmaland, or Siberia. 
But they did know that something great had betm achieved, something 
wortiiy to stand alongside the lieroic sagia deeds fiom tlie time of the 
toking-of-the-land in Iceland, something, indeed, which perhaps sur¬ 
passed the latter—and of this acliievemeni iJiey were justly proud, 
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Ti remains uncertain at which paiticuhir point on the coast Leif 
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balled. MassacUusciist i$ the place cnc^i ffeijucntly natned in tbe very 
extensive scienriiic disettssinn of ihi» probUrm. None die less^ it is still 
a moot point; henoe there are always those who would transplant Leif 
Ericson's Vinlaiid to VirginLi, Florida^ New England or Ncwroimd- 
land. Yet none of the objecdons to Massadiusetti ate very convincing. 
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48. Map of thi Finland by Sigurd Stffmstm, tSJa. Sigurd 

Sttfanasan wai ReKior of the LolUge at Skalh^t in foutheni /ctiand. 
The original waj lost. Bishop Thard Thorlaksson of Sitdholt found 
a copy of Sigurd SteJ^tons /nap, U'^ftic-A he ini3f^4!</«vi. Jt can be seen 
that according to the ideas ofthe period Normi^, Bjarmaland, Green¬ 
land and Finland firmed a single eort^lex land mass. 
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Of jpcai irapcmnce in establishing the site of Vinlancl is the sagas' 
statement that the winter frost was so light there that the grass scarcely 
witlteied and the cattle were able to remain in the open throughout the 
cold season. This, as American scientists have pointed out, is possible 
on the hiassachusetts seahoani, but out of the question immediately 
nonli of It. Quebec already lias a mean January temperature of 33 
degrees of frost, and Montreal, jarther inland, is colder still, 

Gimatk conditions south at Massachusetts would, of course, hive 
been even more favourable, so that tlte statement about die mild winter 
would be much more generally applicable there. This has let! to Vin- 
land being sought in Virginia, North Carolina, or even Florida. Such 
a belief is, however, coniradicted by the repotted occurrence of im¬ 
mense numbers of Luge salmon, a fLib well known to tlic Scandinav'hms 
from Greenland and Norway, Tlic salmon is a cold-water fidi, anti b 
met on tlie eastern seaboard of America only as far south as 41^ N, 
Assuming dimaik conditions at the time of the Vmlaod vov^es to 
liave been approximately the same as today, the mention of salmon sets 
a dehnite southern limit to the situation of Vinland. k nOTthem limit 
is set by the lefercAcc to wild vines, which do not grow farther north 
than 47’*. These facts potni to a region between Boston and New YorL 

Against this lias l^n set the irdicaiions contained in the Htims- 
kfbfgla*s remark that, at the nme of die winter solstice^ die sun readied 
wkarsiad and dagmalastad. Tills statement has always engaged the 
attention of experts and Itas been the subject of loanv vaiying inter' 
pretations, none of which has yet gained universal acceptance. Tlic 
picsem tendency seems to be to place Vinland farther soudi than pre¬ 
viously, on the basis of tliis smtemenr. The German scholar, Orto 
Sigfrid Reuter, deduces from it that Vinland lay between rf and 31*’ N< 
—i.e, in Florida—while die Norwegian, Mjddc, places ti in the 
Chesapeake Bay area beW 37*' N. Tlie uncertainty arises from the fact 
that the concepts and dagmal^ which describe certain positions of 
sunrise and sunset, could be establislied by the Notsetnen o^y approxi- 
maieiy. ^Vn inaccuracy of as tittle as 14 minutes in tlie observation of 
the aiiiiude of the sun results in an error of 3^ in the latitude calculated 
from it, t.e. more than too miles. Hence it would be a mistake to aiiaclt 
overmuch wei^t to this statemeni. All that is meant by it is: ‘ We 
were so lar south that on the sbottcsi day of die year wc still luid many 
hours of liglit'—a remark whicii must Iiave been of the greatest interest 
to the Northmen living on Greenland, because they spent die whole 
winter in dusk or darkness. 

It apfMUis that our present knowledge does not enable us to do 
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moie than state tlie limits between which Vinkitil must liave lain. 
Nevertheless, much patient research has been devoted to deicrtnitiing 
the position of Leif budir, die real Vinhuid colony of die Vikings. Aa 
an indication of how exhaustive research on tills point has lieen, we will 
briedy outline the hypothesis adx'anccd by one of the most outstanding 
experts oti the subject, the American geogtapher £, F. Gray^ according 
to whom the Viking settlement must be sought in the vicinity of the 
Barnstable Peninsula, south of Boston. 

This hypothesis is based on the saga accounts of the voyages of 
botii Leif and Karlscfnj, togeiher wnth a personal exa minatio n of die 
possible sites. According to Gray the course of Karlsdhi’s expedition^ 
after reaching the Barnstable Peninsula, was as follows: after the llrst 
landing in the Oiatham Harbour area, where the Ngrdunen found 
sweet dew on tlic grass, they entered tlic Nantucket Sound and crossed 
diis in die direction of die narrow channel herween die island called 
Manha's V'ineyard and rlie soiidicmmost promontory of die Barns¬ 
table Peninsula- The ness mentioned in die stigas as jutting out nordi- 
W'atds into the sea is identified as the projecting northern tip of Martha's 
Vineyard- Martha's Vineyard itself is synonymous with Karlscfni's 
Stream-island (Straumsey), and the Nantucket Sounds togotlicr with 
the cliannel betw'een Maidia's Vineyard and the m ainland, corresponds 
to the Strcani-finh (Sttaumfjord). Hiese designations aiu entirely 
apposite, since a strong current fiows along the coast in an easterly 
direaion at this point. 

Here on Straunisey, according to the sag^, eider birds nested in 
such numbers that ii W’as hardly possible to pick a way hettveeti tlieir 
eggs. Tiiis, Gray assures us, is still true of Mardia's Vineyard today'— 
though appreciably earlier in the year- Since Leif and Karlsefni faundied 
their enterprises In die early summer, diey would have reached Barns¬ 
table at lire beginning of tiigh summer, when the eider ducks would 
have finished breeding. Gray e.xptains this discrepancy by the fact that 
Martlia’s Vineyard is occasionally swept by sicrtm-iides, wdiich destroy 
the nests and eggs; when this happens, die birds—eider ducks, sea 
swallows and gulls—^brecd afresit, so tliat large numbers of eggs arc 
still to be seen from tin; middle of July to the beginning of August. 
These diiies agree with diose for the fiiret ripening of wild grapes. If, 
ilierefote, we accept Gray's assumption, and also dw saga statements 
about the finding of birds' eggs and grapes, we have an approximate 
date for Karlsefni'» arrival in Vinland—late July or early August. 

After overcoming the currents in the Nantucket Sound, die Nonh- 
raen, we arc told in tile sagas, sailed west pst the notthem tip of 
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Martha’s Vtneyartl* At ehb-dde tlie channel was very shallow here^ so 
that they finally can aground. Tliis too applies to existing conditions 
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XXIII^ The pothiifti T^fjiiofui (^afier E. Gfay^, Ehe istands oj 
NmtuthttoJiii Martha s Vhteyard tww formerlyjoyitd w No Ma/t'j 
Land ij^ifshudtt'^y sq that Nmntckft Somdi i^Strixam^i) really 
vat a Jfjard. Cape Cod is identijied with Kjalanies^ the lon^ tan^ 
shore <tj Barnstable with Furdurstratidr ( fFottdtrtirafids')^ the Nan- 
toiktt Sound with Straumfjordf Marthas Ft/ttyard with Straums^ 
and a pobti on the northern shore of the BamstuhU Peninsula with 
Krossanes, Cray points out that early expedithns to America 
landed keret e.g, rerrofono A/leJontce Gosnald l6o2, 
Champlain 1^04^ Smith 1614, Hunt Setmer l^lp, the 

Mayflower 1620, fftld vines siiU grow herey the white san^- beach on 
the east coast ofBomstahU is still striking and the strong northwards* 
/loving current reduces sailing speed so much that the time it takes to 
pass them stUl causes 'iK«2sf'. Grey pomu out further that the 
powerful currents in the Straum/jordptevented the euplonr Gosnold 
from jou’i^ through it in S0»2, 
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on the nortliem Uuoial of tbe island. Navigation is rendered exceed¬ 
ingly diffictilf I»y a nunjier of very shallow sand-banks. 

After rhdr ship was stranded, Leif and his inen did not wail for the 
rising tide to (]oat it, but waded ashore. Tttey found a small river 
dowing into the sea from an inland Jake, and towed their ship up it. 
Gray is of die opinion that this refers to Lake hfencnisha on Martha's 
Vinejard, whose position corresponds to the tndieatiotis ^ven in the 
saga and which also contains salmon. Leifbudir, wiien: Ldf wmiered, 
was not Man ha's Vineyard, but the little island of No Man's Land to 
the south of it. Gray bases tKb supposition on the statement in the 
Karisefni Saga tikat the Northmen on Striumscy had a hard winter 
and 'went out to the island'. He takes ‘die island' to be No Man's 
Land, wdtosc pcaitioti in die padi of the warm Gulf Stream gives it a 
winter tempetature corr^onding to that implied by the saga, which 
does not hold good for the area round Lake Mcnemslia. 

There is a lot to be said for Gray's theory. T t is strengthened by news¬ 
paper reports in summer 19^2 that digging on die Barnstable Peninsub 
had unearthed rutting timber which appeared to be the remains of 
Viking ships. Other investigators, liowever, iiold totally dlHcrent 
opinions, and, thorough as Gray’s researches liave been, it can be seen 
from this brief review on what precarious foundations all attempts to 
give a precise location to Vinland resL It is not our task to go deeper 
into the imttei and consider ihe condlci of assumptions, conjectures, 
and intcepretations in detail. Wc must contem ourselves witit noting 
that Massachusetts corresponds most closely to the indications of 
Vinland’s position given in the sagas, and litat there con be absolutely 
no doubt about die east coast of America liaving been reached by tite 
Northmen, and in pnrticubr by Leif Ericson and Thordn Karlsefhi. 

There is etjually little doubt as to when this liappened. It was during 
the early years of our millennium. To be more oioicc: Ldf probably 
laundted his expedition in the early summer of 1000 and retumed to 
Greenland in spring toot. Bjami Herjulfssofi was cenaitily die first 
historicalty attested Northman to sight America. But the discoverer 
ot the New World w/as Leif Ericson. It Is therefore just that a magniii- 
cent monument sliould have been erected in Boston to him, and not to 
BjatnL His was one of die most brilliant exploits of Nordic discovciy. 
Not only did bis expedition cover a distance of ahoui f,ooo miles— 
from Baffin Island to Massachusetts alone is almost 2,200 miles—but the 
demands made upon die leader's intctligencc and nautical skill during 
the voyage were exceptionally great. Tlie &ct dial he was ctjua] to 
these demands and iliat, although the journey took him more than a 
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year, he was able systenuiicalJy to csplote Vinland and, despite all 
hazards^ Temm to Greenfand with his company safe and sounds places 
him in the front nmk of all discovoers. He is worthy to stand alon^tde 
men tike Cotu mhos and Magellan. 

Front the dtnc of Ldf's and Thotfin EaHsefni's contemporaries right 
up to the present, the information diat the Vikings had come up against 



XXJV, Lakt Mentmsha ojtd No Mans Land near Bamstaile, 
{After E. Gnzy.) 

‘Skraelings * and liad decided to abandon the colontzadon of America 
on thrir account, lias aroused particular intciesi. At hrsi it wa.s thought 
iliat 'hidcHanoes' teferted to by the America Vikings could only 
Itave been Eskimo kayaks. Hecenily, however, scientisn have come 
round to the view that these Skr^lings were Indians rather than 
Eskimocs. For in addition to the well-known hglrt htrdi-bark onoes, 
tlie Indians also p 4 »se$sed hide-boats^ and whereas the Eskimocs used 
dtiwr the one-man kayak, or the women’s boat holding nine—the 
umiak —the Indians in the nonli of America generally employed a 
medium-sixed exaft corresponding to the descriptions in tlie sagu. 
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Moreover^ the Eskimoes hare always lived modi iarthcr north tlian 
the reruns in which we must seek V 1 nland> Their settlements were 
confinetl almost exclusively to unw^oodcd coasts. Wiierc there were 
forests, they were usually exierminaied by Indians. Evidence that these 
Skmlings were nalJy Indians is also afforded by a reference in the Sa^ to 
a' dark-coloured ball', which they hurled at their Viking foes by means 
of a long stick. Tlus probably m^c wneapon may correspond to the 
so-called 'demon's head' of the Algonquin Indians sourli-west of the 
Gulf of Si. LawTence. This is reponed by European settlers from the 
time of their first clashes with the Redskins. U w'as a stone wrapped in 
a painted skin and tlirown by die Indians into the midst of their cnenues 
during tlte battle with die aid of a long throwing-stick; ir was intended 
to be taken for dangerous magic and to strike terror into tlieir adver¬ 
saries. Dy this time, white men had lost their fear of demonic weapons. 
Ilut this was not so witli t1« Norihmen, Tliev were convinced from 

■r 

the outset that the brown trolls confronting them could work magic, 
as they likewise supposed of the Finns and Lapps. So it is easy to 
understand that die Sknelings' 'dark-coloured b^s' filled tlicm wdth 
dread. To be frightened of magic, and if possible to llee from it, was 
no disgrace to die Vikings. Wliere superhuman forces intervened, all 
courage was useless. There was nothing left hut flight t 

Hie sagas' references to wild grapes and com liave been taken by 
many writers, in particular Nansen, as an indicatlDn thai the whole 
Vinland story is nothing mote than a Norse version of the universal 
legend of a wonderland of plenty, exennpiified by the classical Fominate 
Isles, This point is discusW ai length by G. M. Gathome-Haidy in 
his book Tile AV« Discpvtrerf of A/rjrrUa (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1921, pp. 154-62), After bringing to bear an overwhelming wei^t of 
evidence, he concludes: 'Thar wild grapes, at all events, were dis¬ 
covered, I regard as indisputable.' Aldtough 'identification of the wild 
com will always be an insoluble problem’, there are a number of 
plants to which the tenn mi^t have been applied by the Northmen, 
As Gathomc-Hardy writes: ‘The older commentators on these sagas 
used to consider diat maize was indicated, but this is not, property 
speaking, a wild plant, and moreover bean singularly little resemblance 
to any European cereal. The later school mostly identifies the com of 
the s^as with wild rice, but this is open to the obiectioii that it is an 
aquatic plant/ He iiimsclf regards aomedung in iltc nature of lyme-gtass 
{Ariuuio argitaria) as being the most likely explanation. Sucli minor 
doubts and uncertainties, however, do nodiing to invalidate the Notse 
discovery of America as a firmly established historical &ct. 
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Tliere was a colony of Vikings in Atnerid in the eleventh century. 
It is even {tossible that this colony siootl for about zoo years, and that 
one section of those who emigiated from Vestiibj^d around 154a 
went in search of this outpost in die far wesj. But that is a long story, 
Tlus story begins at its last phase on 14^ hfcy 1930, in the vicinity 
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XXP' Where woj VW(md> Same the southern larvU of the salmon 
tus on and the northern Omit of the wild vine m 4/*, Poland 
must ie sought letweeti these two eietTemei. 


of Bcardmore, a small town near Lake Nipigon in Ontario. Its heroes 
are firstly Mr, James Edward Dodd, a Ircighi conductor of die Canadian 
Natiutia] Railway, in his spare time a ramtng prospector, and secondly 
an unknown Norse warrior, dead for nearly a thousand years and 
buried with full arms and armour, whose grave Mr, Dodds chanced to 
unearth. A third part in the siory will be played by Eirik Gnupsoii, die 
first Vikmg Bishop of Greenland, who vanisli^ in Vinland on an 
otficial visit a few years after arriving in his 
This strange grave was found in a very prosaic matincr. On the 
morning of 141]! May 1930^ Mr Dodd discovered on his a vein 
of quartz, which looked to him promising and which he wished to 
follow 10 its end. After a few cuts with the spade, liowever, Ite came 
on an obstacle. Dc^Iy embedded in the earth was the stump of a birch 
trce,soh3rd that neither axe norcrowbar could make any impressionoii it. 
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Tills was a case for dynamice! Expertly Mr. Dodd pacited the charge, 
lit the fuse, and threw himself flat on the ground; the stump flew in 
the aur swth a deafening roar. T}« lock was laid bare to a depth of 
3 feet 6 indies: at tlie bottom tliere was schist, and embedded in ita rusty 
iron object—^an old sword, as Mr. Dodd observed on closer inspection 
—^together wiili an equally rusty old axe, a kind of hand'grip, also 
terribly rusty, and hndly a broken bowUsliapcd object, rusted ri^u 
through, which immediately fell to pieces and had to be got oui of 
the hole wiili a shoveL 

Mr. Dodd was not impressed by bis find. He wasn*t looking for 
rusty old bits of iron, but wliat on earth could they be? Some pro¬ 
spector tong before him must liave thrown the stuff aw-ay and left it 
there; or perhaps they were old Indian implements. It made little odds 
10 lum what they were. But all the same, wlien he went home to Port 
Arthur in the evening he took the iron objects widi Iiim; he even ttwk 
the trouble to scrape together a few fragments of the crumbled bowl 
and put them in wiib the rest. 

And now events took much the same course as they liad ihitry 
years earlier with Mr. Olof Ohman of Solem near Kensington. Mr, 
Dodd spoke to someone about his find, which he would liavc liked to 
sell. This person looked at the objects and w'as struck by their resem¬ 
blance to old Viking weapons. Before Mr. Dodd knew wliai was hap¬ 
pening, he found himself suspected of staging a fraud. Beard more is 
t,ojo miles from the coast. No one had ever before heard of such finds 
in the district, and tiieie were Scandinavians living all around. It was 
understandable that the newspapers should suspect Mr. Dodd of trying 
to gain notoriety. 

Tile fimry in the newspapers caught the attention of Dr. Cuielly, 
director of the Institute of Archxology in Toronto. He was an expert 
in such matters and it immediately struck liim tliat Samuel Cliamplain, 
one of Canada’s great pioneers, had reported in ifiio an ancient Indian 
tradition to the effect dial in olden days there had been ‘white w'oodcn- 
boat-men' on Hudson Bay. It wasn’t far from Hudson Bay to Lake 
Nipigon. Could the strange find be genuine? Viking weapons, a Viking 
grave? 

Dr. Curetty travelled to Beard more. Ho saw at once that these were 
Noise weapons, almost a thousand yean old, from die early part of the 
eleventh century. Tliere was a sword, a battle-axe, the Iiand-grip of a 
shield, and the remains of a sitallow convex shield-boss. This was 
subsequently confirmed by die directors of European museums. Anil 
Dr, Curelly also knew at once ibai these four homogeneous objects 
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oould not have ialleiv hy chance into the hands of Indians and then 
been Iosl For Indians immediatety divide their spoils; even a thousand 
years ago, they would most certainly Iiave shared out dung* as precious 
as these keen-^ged weapons. So if they Ttad been in the possession of 
Indians iliey would never have been found all together now. 

Then a Northnvm must have been buried ben*. Buried by wiioni? 
Again, certaiuly no: by Indians. If this Viking had been a prisoner of 
war, Ids weapons would have been taken from him after lie was slain. 
Nor would Lndtam have talum the trouble to buty the dead, and now 
quite wortliles, white captive so deep in the earth. This man must have 
been buried by his own people, and by so many of them, so w'ell 
armed, that they did not consider it necessaty to ncheve their dead 
coratade of liis weapons; not a lost, halt'~4taived band of despairing 
men, concluded Dr. Ciuelfy, bur an o^anized troop, perhaps an 
expedition, who laid one of their munber to test carefully and at a 
considerable depth. 

In ibenuielves, iinds of early Scandinaviiin weapons and implements 
in North America were no great rarity—though each one of them was 
a tremfindous piece of luck. The eiglity thousand Goths who once 
settled in Italy lelt in tlieir graves for the archsealogists no more than 
some thirty fihuLts, those large and artistically exquisite precursors of 
die modem safety-pin used in olden times to fasten tlie ample folds of 
garments. Tiuis fmds from the Scandinavian epodi tn tile vast expanse 
of America wett on a par with a very small needle in a very large 
Itaystack. 

None the less there has been a whole series of such finds. Long before 
the possibility of a Viking colony on American soil had been seriously 
considered, ancient Norse weapons and utensils, sucdi os spoons, arrow¬ 
heads, silver-work, etc., were taken from pre-Columbian graves in ilit 
fe^on of Middicaborough and Four Cornem in Massachusetts; and as 
early 35 1892, when iic published his great book on America, the Ger- 
tttan Americanist, BudolT Cronau, eatpressed the opinion tiiat lasting 
cultural influeneci must have been exercised on eastern America by 
the Grcenhuid Norsemen. 

Then Hjalmar R. Holond, whom we have already met as ihc expert 
Investigator of the Kensington Stone, appeared on the scene. With 
admirabie persistence, He followed up every report of Scandinavian 
finds. Starring from Nova Scotia, where an old battle-axe, probably 
dating from rite eleventh century, was found in rSSo, he followed the 
trail of tJic nine iinds of ancient Scandinavian weapons made up to 
tlicn, through Michigaii and Minnesota. By rite most careful invesriga- 
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don of each find and ihe drcumstances under which it w» made he 
enabled a few rays of light to penetrate the obscurity surrounding the 
Viking epodi of America. 

But tlw Beardmore 6nd, which permitted such interesting and 
It^icaliy convincing deductions of early and sucoessfu] colonial van- 
cures by die Northmen in Amerira, was tfuite isoiaied and unique of 
its klncL 


5 

Scholars began to exandne the old Scandinavian sources afresh. In 
the process (hey came iipon a brief entry in the laianJic ^xwwit for 
1 111, wiiich read: etrik fykop khadi Vlniandi (Bi^op Eric went to seek 
Vinland). Tlits statement, repeated somewhat more fully in a later entry, 
had actually been known since the latter half of Usr ocnitiry. Bui since 
31 this time the Vinland expeditions of the Greenland Vikings were held 
to have been unsuccessful ventures that were soon discontinued, the 
word (eitaS was interpreted as meaning that Bishop &ic went m 
search of ^'inland, and as a further proof that it had not really been 
found before. 

In the meantime we have learnt that litete can have been no question 
of * seeking' Vinland at that period. Every child in Greenland knew 
where ‘Vinland the Good* lay; and as G. M. Gathorne-Hardy points 
out in The Nsrst Dkeoverers of America^ many instances have been 
found in wtucli ihc verb kita is used meaning simply' to visit'. In other 
words, ihb sentence stales tlvat Bisliop EHc visited Vinland in nii. 

We are then confronted by tlit question of BisJjop Eric's purpose in 
going to Vbland, As the Danish historian, Gustav Siorm, has estab¬ 
lished, Eric arrived in Greenland in 11 ii as the fust bishop of riie most 
northerly diocese in the world. He was a member of the higltly respeaed 
family of Icelandic ebieftains, die Gnupsons, and doubtless he ’ftas a 
ton gill and rugged Viking of the type needed in the farthest north. But 
bis exalted origin did not release him from the duty of obedience to 
Ute Qiutch, indeed be was even more bound by it titan a priest of lower 
estate. And hov-’ever much he may liavt been impelled by the Viking 
blood of liis forefatbm, it is altogether unthinkable that he, a bishop, 
w'ould have put out ' in search of Vinland, He sailed thither to virtt it, 
because it was part of bis diocese, because it had souls to be saved, 
because the Vikings' American colony liad a very special right to be 
strengthened by llie fleali and blood of Qirist in its savage, heatlicn 
Eurroundlngs. It is even possible, as G. M. Gathorne-Hardy suggest s 
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tliat Eric had formed the 'bold resolve to make a« «id of the one 
obstacle to seulement hy converting the Skrslinp to Christianity*. 
Anyhow, we can be sure that the shepherd abandoned his flock only 
because he felt that his presence was more urgently needed across the 
ocean to the west than in Greenland itself. 

It must be admitted that up to the present no entirely cogent evi¬ 
dence has emerged in support of this hj^cbests. JeliiJ, a well- 
known Catholic scholar, announced at the IntertiaCionaJ Coolie 
Congress at Brussels in i8py that his investigations iiad disclosed that 
Eric Gnupson was consecrated by Pope Pascal II (ro98-i 118) in 111 z. 
Bishop ol Greenland regiaiuifn^ut Jiniii/tuirum (and the neig^ouring 
regiom)i in other words, be to be the pastor of Vinland as well. 
Only when Eric Gnupsan maxle up his mind to remain in Vinland did 
die Greenland Norsemen, at a Thing held in 1121, retpiest that tlicy 
should be sent a new bishop. Up to now, however, no documentary 
evidence has been fonlicortiing to support this thesis;, either in the 
archives of die Vatican or elsewhere, [i such documents stiJi exist at all, 
time may eventually bring them to light, Tliey must certainly have 
existed once. 

It is certain that die Curia at Rome tiad thorough and first-hand 
information about Greenland and Vinbnd, because there are absolutely 
reliable records of fnequem visits to the capital of Christendom by 
Icelanders and Greenlanders. Just as, a few centuries (aier, the Vatican 
knew all about the Christian Ahysstnians, the St. Thomas's Chrisrians 
in India, die Great Khan in Caracorum, and the strange land of Qiina, 
far away in die inhiutely remote East, so at this period u ivasdouhdess 
very well informed concerning the new lands in tile west. But ihe old 
books are silent, and perhaps for ihb reason the stones will continue 
10 raise their voices, as they liave already begun to do in our own day. 
Up 10 now, all North American finds have been mad ** by chance. 
There are grounds forexpecting that systematic scardi by archteologists 
will bring to light all sons of fresli discoveries in years to come. 

Wliat can the Viking explorers of 13^2 have been seeking beside 
die Great Lakes'^ True, we know already iliat the Vikings frequently 
ventured into much more Impiassiible country than Minnesota or any¬ 
where else in North rVmerica—namely the icy wastes of the Arctic— 
without any visible reason other than sheer love of advcnnire. We sliall 
liear laicr of the thousands of luile^ they advanced southward; we shal l 
learn that they perhaps penetnitjed farther east than Novaya Zemlya. 
But most of tliese undertakings were of only short duiation. Quite 
unhke them, die expeditions to America seem to have been carried on 
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ov^r a period of centuries. The weapons found at Bcjurimo re daw from 
(he ele^'enih century, the Kjensington Stone and aH the other finds in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minr^esoui from die fourteenth. The fact that 
all these finds have been made in the same area cannot be attributed 
to mere coincidence. It is much moie likely that the Vikings bad some 
specific reason for advancing all this way inland. 

We have no definite infonnation on this point, but preMsioty may 
provide us with a clue. It has b«n estabUshed iliat il»e Indians knew 
of the extensive copper deposits iit the Native Copper Oistrict on Lake 
Superior long before the advent of the white man. Indian tribes used 
to trek to iliis mining area from tpiite jar afield. It was the source ot the 
indUpensable raw material for weapons and implements which travelled 
as far as the Atlantic in the east, the Mississippi in die west, and the 
Gulf of Meiko in the south. Ornamental plaques, beads and other 
persona] adornment^ as well as axes, knee h^ds, knives and awls, 
uneartlied in a variety of places, bear witness to the importance of the 
Lake Superior copper-mines. And they were real mines that die Red¬ 
skins operated. Many traces of diem are still visible: shafts more ilian 
seventeen feet deep, wooden pitptops, btrilt into the eardi, massive 
ladders, huge lumps of copper, stone hammers and mallets of copper. 
Luge wooden bowk and buckets for bailing water out of die pits, and 
so forth. 

We must conclude from tliis that the Great Lakes region was once 
one of die centres of North American Indian culture, Tlie Nordimcn 
prtfoably heard of iu PosaibJy they believed the red mend described to 
diem by the Indians to be gold, possibly diey were simply attracted 
by tile existence of rich metal deposits. For to a white colony enrirely 
dependent upon its own resources, even copper was of the gteaiest 
value. By skilful cold-working this tiaiurally soft metal could be 
sulBeiendy hardened for arrow and spear b^s, daggers anti short 
swords to be made from it. The Norse colonists in Vinland, suffering 
as they did from an acute metal shortage which could not be relieved 
from Greenland, were certainly glad of what metal tltey could get. 

At the beginning of ibis section it was suggested that Fate bad laid 
a trap for the Vikings when she endoed them to Greenland, Tiiey 
perished, leaving only a few wretched Traces of their erstwhile existence, 
of ilwir proud voyages of conquest and discovery. For a long time this 
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the iimvcfsa] opinion. But just u, accoftting co the teaching of 
theotetica] physics, both Duttcr and energy arc indcsiiuctible—‘itndct- 
gotng peipctual modhicatjon one into the other and hack into thent- 
seK’es, cliBiiging their manifest fcnn, hut never ceasing to be—so it 
Seems that tlie paths of mankind, looked at as a whole, never run 
mcarntiglessly astray. Anyhow, the fretptently expressed view that the 
Vikings* voyages to America were fundamentally pointless Is wrong. 
For a swai^t line leads &om these Norse pioneens to certain vovages 
made half a millcn.n.ium later. Columbus's voyages of discovery, be it 
said at once, do not lie directly on this line, even though h is probable 
that the Genoese knew oi the Wcstlmd voyages of the Greenland 
Vikings. But what Columbus sought was not lands in dte western 
ocean, but India and Gtiiui and the western route to them. All the same, 
ilic news that unknown lands had been found in the west of the ocean 
must have strengthened his cipeccarions of success. 

Tile straight line that coruiects tlie Northmen with their later suc- 
oesfiots runs first to the old seafaring districts of Flanders, the Nethet- 
lands and FiiesIanA Walrus tusks and walrus skin were much sought- 
after commodirles there, and we have already heard of Greenland's 
monopoly in walrus tusks whicli lasted until the high Middle Ages. 
Greenland also Itad many connections with southern Europe, how-e^'iav 
panicubriy with Rome througlt the otganTzation of tlie Church. As 
lace as 1J27 Greenland was siiLl paying its Pcicr*a pence, or Rome scot, 
and ira Crusade titlie. In tliis year the papal nundo, Bernard of Ortolis, 
issued a leoeipt for ahoui one ton of wahais tusks—a very considerable 
corntributlcin for the little Giecntand colony I Other direct references 
to the Arctic diocese by Iij^i dignitaries of the Qiuich are by no means 
rare. Die Popes tliemselves remembered it, even at times when ofiicially 
Greenland almost foiguiten. 

Even in soutHcm Europe^ iiow'c^'ar, knowledge of Greenland was 
not confined to the Church. Tljcre can scarcely have been ditect coto- 
mercial tehtions between Greenland and tlw south—altbougli rite 
presence of glass windows in the dmtdi at Hvalsey ptnnts very forcibly 
to contact with Venice, the only place in Europe at that period which 
produced glass on any scale. In the souilt it was the great wnl^ir 
lords who, for a very special reason, concemed tiiemsdves with Green¬ 
land. One of tlte favourite sports of the medieval kings and princes was 
hawking. File wliJte Greenland falcons were universally considered 
the best huntc 3 s, and since iliey were compaiativcly cite and diifiailt 
lo obtain, huge sums were paid for them. This kept knowlttlge of 
Greenland very much alive, and it is significant that tlie Emperor 
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Frcdenck II was able 10 assume in his book D< artt vataufi cum aiUnn 
(On lAe an a/Jakomy), wriiten in t2f o, that his readers kitew of Green¬ 
land and iis position no> ^ hrom Iceland^ Since Frederick Tl lived 
mainly in Notse Sicily, he was aetpjainted with Viking tradition. Gut 
at die fifteenth century odier textbooks on hawking still expressly 
stated that Greenland falcons were the most suitable for du$ sport of 
kings. From this it may be inferred that knowledge of die far-away 
land in the north was much mote widespread than miglit liave been 
supposed. 

During the fourteenth century ihe collection and recording of 
Vinland sagas reached its peak in Iceland. Hence the news of unknown 
countries long ago discovered in die western ocean began to seep 
throu^ to Europe in a more general form than previously. Not only 
was die inforinadon more widely disseminated, but now' it was differ¬ 
ently received, inasmuch as the (mmeroua expeditions of the Pomt- 
guese liad created a widespread readiness for voyages of exploration. 
For it was in Portugal that tile trend towards a re-directton of attention 
began. Inierests in commercial, Christian, geographical and poliiical 
matters w/ere combined in a remarkable fashion in her ruling house. 
King Alfonso IV (t3zf~^7) seems to liave initiated long voyages to 
the w'cst, pmbahly the Canaries, as early as the first tjuarter of the 
fourteenth century. This tradition was taken up and continued by 
Prince Henry die Navigator (t5{^4-ti46o) with the aim of fmding a 
seaway to India round the southern tip of Afiicw. Expedition alter 
expedition sailed iVom Lisbon, each of them got a litdc farther, hut the 
Dark Continent extended much farther south dian ficnry had sup¬ 
posed, and lowarth the end of his life be reali/JMl tliat it would be a 
long time before the seaway to India was discovered — if it existed at 
all 

Round about the same time as. this realization came to him, Henry 
received from his uncle, King Eric of Denmark, a gift which tmerested 
him immensely. This was a copy of the great map of northern Europe 
drawn in 1427 by Claudius Clavus, one of die most celebrated Scan¬ 
dinavian geographers of the period. This map seems to have set Henry 
die Navigator wondering whedicr lie would not do better to seek a 
north-western seaway to India. Perhaps tills route was mucli sliorrer 
than the south-eastern one, on which he had already expended so much 
blood and w.ealili in seeking. Thanks to Marco Polo’s accounts people 
were pretty well informed about India and China, and it was obvious 
to the perspicacious tliat diese countries could be readied by the 
w'estern, and not only by the eastern route. Apparently Henry die 
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Navigator proposed to King Eric o( EJetiraaik iJiat an expedition 
should be dispatclied 10 tlic nonh-west. But Eric died soon after, 
leaving tlte proposal to be adopted by liis successor, Christian b In 
U 7 i a big Luso-Noni'^an enterprise was bundled from Iceland, 
wliicli went north along the old Viking routes. It ts not impossible that 
iliis expedition reached America eighteen yeais before Columbus along 
the course followed by Bjomi Iferfulfsson. 

The somewliai inaccessible accounts of this voyage have been 
known for quite a long time. The key to liurni was provided tti 1909 
by ilte finding of a letter from the Burgomaaiec of Kid, Kaisten Grip, 
to King Ctirlstiau III of Denmark, which is dated ifji, Le. eighty 
years ai'ter die expedition, and reads: 

May Your Royal Highness he informed by these presents iliar Ycn,r 
Majesty's land of Greeidand extends on botii «dis towwtd the New World 
and toward the isiands which were found by the Spaniards -ind l^onupuese, 
so dwt it w possible to come thither by land finm Grtetiland, This year I 
saw a map wbidi lias ap)»ajed rebring to Yotir Nbjesiy'e bud of Iceland, 
with a descripiion of all tin: wonders to be seen there. Tlib map was made m 
Paris in France. It is also sJd tliai Iceland is twice as iarge as Sicily, which 
lies beyond Italy. It b htnlicr stated iherejn that the two admirals of Yotir 
fiithcT, t iis Royal Majesty Christbn I, Pining and Pothorst, on the invtnjc- 
dons of His Royal Majesty the King of Ponuga], etc., were tent wiib several 
ships on a voyage to die new tsbnds and die continents tn the north. It « 
noted tlierein dtat they constmered and erected a great seamark on the rock 
of Wydlhswrck fHvitscrkl off Grrenland opposite die Snicfeldricke! 
[Snaefrtbjukul]] on loebtid, on acoount of die Cmmbnd pirates, wJk> anack 
in large numbem with many Jceellcss ships. ,, 

ThLs dociuncm shows ilie gods pumiiwl by the expedition of 147J. 
It w^i In search of die *ncw isbtuls’ and the ctmiJnenis tn the north, 
and it may be assumed tliat it was aiming for nordniast America, In 
any case, Burgomaster Karsten Grip is aware iltai Greenland is not 
far from the islands and lands in the west, and tliat these form part of 
die New World beyond titc ocean discovered by die Spaniards. 

h lias been conjectured that, besides Pining and Potisorst, wo Ger¬ 
man captains in Danish service, a third leading personality took part 
in dijs voyage of neconnaissancc^lie Portuguese jt^o Cone Real. 
Tltere is no record of Jus I laving taken part in any other e.xpedtiion, vt*t 
he was rewardett by tbe King of Portugal with the post of Governor of 
the bland of Terecira in the Aaures for liaving discovered 'Siockfbli 
Land', which must certainly be taken to refer to the shotes of New- 
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foundland and Labrador with their wealth of h$h. He must, therefoie, 
have been a meinher of tlie uodertalcing led by Pining and Poihorst, 
and Sc^andinavian experts Have itoinily lent strong support to the view 
that Corte Real panjeipated in the Pining-Poihoist expedition as 
liaison ofitcer to the Portuguese crowui. This seems plausible, in the 
fiist place because the stimulus to the whole enterprise came from 
Portugal, and in the second because in 1500 Carte Real's sons, as 
though following a family tradition, made a paitlciilsr effort to exptote 
tliese nottheni regions of America. 

In a very remark^le way, this Joio Vaa Corte Real and his sons 
Caspar and Miqttd, who disappeared in ^Newfoundland in tfoz, con¬ 
stituted a link betw'een the old V^iking America pioneers and Columhus, 
tlie real discoverer of America. Casas, Columbus's biographer, 
recortls that the great discos'erer knew Caspar and MiqucI Corte Real. 
This can only mean that he also leamt of their father's voyage 10 
Stockfish Land, and of Pining and Pothorst; the heroes of this venniie. 
Tlnis lie knew Uiai there was land in the west, and that there had been 
repeated voyages 10 this land. For it would have been very snange if 
Corte Real and Columbus had not heard of the Vinland tradition of 
the Viking?. 

Tims Germans, Danes and Portuguese may have set foot on the 
American continent some tweniy-fts'e years before Columbus, who 
reached the mainland, as opposed ro the islands surrounding it, on 
1st August 1498. The English, under the leadership of the Venetian 
Giovanni Caboto (John Cabot), also got to America before Columbus. 
This enterprise too, the inspiration for wliich was partly derived from 
the voyages of exploration to the legendary islands of Brazil related in 
medieval romances, was also largely siimidated by the Vlkii^ tradition. 

Tlie oldest account of this remarkable voyage is contained in a 
diionicle attributed to the English priest William of WoTcester, who 
lived in the fifteenth century. Hlerc it says: 

15.7.1480. John Jay Jmwt^ 80 tans, set sail Irom the port of B ristol for 
the island of Btaz>'Ue west of Ireland ... On the t8ih September news 
reached Bristol that the ship had sailed itnind on tlte water for about nine 
weeks. But they tiad not found the island and had returned because of iieavy 
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Tlie isUnd of Brazil, stated here to have been the Jon J^ Junior*s 
objective, was one of tliose fairy-tale islands dreamed up by mankind 
since rime immemorial. In tbe early Middle Ages, the b^urifiil tale of 
the wonderful island far out in the western ocean marie its way via 
Rome and Gaul to Ireland. There this ancient legend was overlaid by 
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t}ie natuid phenomenon of the F:tt4X Morgans, wludi, although ft » 
chie 5 y known from the desert regions of the southern and eastern 
hemispheres, is also of fret^uent oocurrenoe off the west coast of Irelands 
Wlieieas in the former areas smiling oases and inviting lakes present 
diemsfilves lo the thirsty pitgrim, in the latter place it is green and 
fertile islands that rise up ghostlike over the rim of the lioiizon, only 
to evade the folierman wlio sails towards them as magically as the oases 
vanish from the caravan leader in the desert. Only by ^tmg a piece of 
iron on these islands or by slioodng an arrow on to them can they be 
rendered ‘ solid ^ say the Irish folk tales. But beneath this Irish disguise 
(Ite antique legend remains dearly visible. Braail is more fruitftd than 
any other country in tlie world. Golden apples grcrw there, and a 
dtrestufr with which die white wool of sheep can be dyed purple. This, 
as wc can see, comes stiaiglit from Phoenician and Greek antiquity. 
At that period fertility, golden apples and purple dye may have been 
suiheient to constitute felidiy. But die Irish were not content with this 
and peopled the islands widi muliitudes of sailor-loving damsels. After 
tills they fell justihed in dubbing the lonely island in the ocean * Brazil 
the Fortunate’. 

It is understandable that both the multitude of damsels and the 
costly purple stuJfs of this legend should liave deeply impressed con¬ 
temporaries and inspired in them t!te desire to discover iltis happy istc 
in tile west. Tlie mapmakers of die early Middle Ages did tlteit b^i to 
meet this desire. From west of Ireland to south of die Canaries, they 
enlivened tlie otherwise empty surface of the ocean w'ith Brondan's, 
Canary, and Bratdl Islands. Tlie Pizigano map of (^67, pcrliaps in 
order TO increase its international sate, showed three separate Brazil 
Islands; one west of Ireland, another ro the south-west of it, and a 
third in tlie area of the Canary Islands. So strong was the ancient 
legend's potver of Illusion that tlte name Brazil w'as still used by Findlay 
in iSji, in his map of die ocean ctirienis, 10 designate an itnagtnary 
Tock in the Atlantic. 

Now it is hardly to be supposed iliat the level-headed merchant 
princes of the powerful port of Bristol were disposed in 1480 to spraid 
their money on reacliing an island with sailor-lov-ing beauties. Nor are 
they likely to have been attracted by sheep, golden apples or dyestuflk 
produemg a deep red. The secret of Phoenician purple had lost most of 
its fasciitation, since otlier ways of adlieving a lustrous, warm red had 
been found in die meantime. Tlie owners of the Jon Ju/mr and 
other vessels that put to sea ftom Bristol round this time were prob¬ 
ably concerned, like their Portuguese and Spanish colleagues, to reach 
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India and Cathay (China). There, as had been learned froin Lite 
accounts of Marco Polo and other travclleirs^ uiiimagirEahle riches 
beckoned. It looks very much as though tlic evocative name Brazil 
was used simply to aitraci crews. One could hardly expect any seaman 
to risk his iifc for the remote and somew^hat nebulous 'Linds of the 
Great Klian*. Tise fontinate island of Brazil was a much greater draw* 
Tlib was the reason^ we may fairly surmiscj why Brazil sutd not ilie 
* Lands of die Great Kiian\ was named as tlie destination. 

Seven such voyages were launched from Bristol from 1480 onwards 
—all without rcstJt. Tlien^ at die end of 1495 or the heginning of 
1496^ Giovanni Caboto (John Cabot)^ a VenetLirt mariner who had 
been living for some time in BrisEol;, and liis three sons, look diatge of 
tliese enterprises. Tliis introduced a new' ptiase in the liistory of dtese 
expeditions. Of cout^. Tie did not discover the isbtid of Brazil cither^ 
and the shores of North America, which Cabot readied before Colum¬ 
bus m 1497, proved bare, hardi and infertile. In any case, the new 
country had noiJilng m common with Indiii or Cathay. This epoch of 
Brazil-America voyaging is reported in a number of mutually indepoi' 
dent sources from amongst which wt will <|tjaiEc a prK'utc letter ftoni 
the Venetian ambassador in London, PasquaJlgo, to whom Cabot 
may have unfolded his plans ai some lengili. 

Pasqualigo wroie to liis family in 1497: 

Our Vcneiian, w ho sailed from Bristol some while ago in a sinilj ^'escieh 
is nnw back and relates tliai he reached the conlinenc under die sovemignt)' 
of The Great Khan 700 Ttaliart miles away, tic sailed along 30O mifes of die 
coast of this tuind and saw no man. Nevertheless, he give the king of tlut 
place several traps for catdikig wild beasts and a no^le for making nets. 
Moreover, he found trees bearing notclies. From iTus he concluded iltat the 
lerriiory is not uninliabiiitl. For reasons of prudence he re-emb^rked- lie 
W-as aww for iluee months. Tins i% idiabk. He lives in Bristol wHili his wife 
and Mms ... He bears the tlrle of Grand .Admiral and is treaied with greai 
honour. He dresses tn silk, and the English ran after him like foob. He, 
however, W'anis^ notlniig 10 do wdtlt them . . . The discoverer of ihis terriior)' 
hoisted tlie Englbli flag theret but also die flag of Sr- Mark, since Ite Is a 
Venetian. So our banner lias been planted sn a far-off land ,. * 

Great value muse be aimdied 10 this report; it clearly reveals that 
Cahoi, like the Luso-DanisU expedition led by Pining and Poihorst, 
sougln to gel to ilie lands of ilte Great Klian^ j.c. eastern Asia, and 
further, iJuit lie actually reached the coast of Amenta. What pan of 
the New World lie dijscovereti is^, ucifommatcly, noi stared. M a rule, 
the retriiory discovered hy Cabot ts placed in soutli Labrador^ New* 
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faundland or Nova Scotia, that is to say, in what die Viking called 
Markhnd. Since it is dependably recorded that Cabot made his vo)'age 
on the Bristol ship MarrAew, whidi nornuJIy plied betw'eai tiiat city 
and Iceland, it is very probable that he received the stimulus to his 
undertaking from the many [celanders w'ho cast anchor at Bristol, 
the jiuun port for Anglo^IcelandJc trade. Possibly his crew of eighteen 
included some Icelanders as pilots. Anyhow, lie reached Amerio via 
Iceland along the old saiiing routes of the Vikings. 

No proof is needed tliat the importance of tlic Viklt^ voyages to 
X'intand and Markknd was heavily underlined by the Pining-Potiiorst, 
CoTtc Real and Cabot expeditions. Looked at from this angle, the 
discovery of America in iJte fifteenth century appears as the re¬ 
discovery of old, long-imveiled and tested routes; it was no ckapci^ 
pltenomenon, but a more or less direct Imk witJi die old tradiuon. 
Hence the view that the \ 1 tings' voyages to America were devoid of 
practical value is fallacious and, in this categorical form, unicnable. 

Tills tradition, and its revival by the great voyages to the south¬ 
west in the latter half of the fifteenth century, was not witliout impor¬ 
tance to Columbus as well. As we knowr, he was acquainted with Corte 
Real’s sons and may be assumed to liave quesiioned them closely on 
their father’s discoveries. It is possible, however, tliat his knowledge of 
these matters w'as much more dtrecL In his biography of Columbus, Las 
Casas reproduces a short note which is probably taken from one of 
Columbus's letters to his son and runs as follows: 

In February 147? I «iled iboui too miles beyond Thule, ibc nunheni pari 
t>rw1ncli lies on 73*, noi on (13’, as is asscrEed by many. And Tlmle docs not 
lie on the mend inn which constiiuies the beginning of the west, but much 
farther westward. To iliis island, which is os large as Britain, the English 
sail with ibcir goods, e^redally from Brisiol. When I was dteie, tlie sea was 
not coveted with ice, Ai some points here the dtilerence betwren high and 
tow tide amounts to iS ^faecia. 

Tills very definite statement does not sound unpbiisiblc, patiicularly 
as Columbus made a whole series of voyages before setting out in 
1492 to discover America, Consequently, this passage in Los Qlsos’s 
book lias long been considered genuine. TTie Norwegian school of 
geographers in particular lias clung to it ri^i up to the present, and 
only recently Samuel Eliot Morison, in iiis book on Columbus, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the Genoese really did go to Iceland. All the 
same, there is no getting away from the fact tliat Las Casas's quotation 
contains a great many inconsistencies. At no point on Iceland docs tlie 
difierence between tides readi a<S hractin (a hraccia measured 22 tnehes); 
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nor is Iceland situated Ofv latitude 73."^ N*; it is rwarer ^S5®, and this 8^ 
displacemeni of tli« long-known and fieejuendy vbJted tsland is very 
stmng)e» despite the inexactitude in determinttig latitude at tlim tinte* 
Finally it h striking that the Genoese claims 10 liave been m Iceland in 
Fehmary* Tliis is extremely unusnal^ since mvig^uion m these waters 
generally ceased during die w inter. All these points^ while they do not 
prove tlmT Columbus was never in Iceland, do east cenain doubts on 
ihc authentidry of the document Lis Casas quotes^ 

TIic question of whether or not Columbiift went to loebnd h tek- 
rively unimpomritf however, because hSs aims were quite diffeteni 
from those of the Greenliuid Vikings, whose Vinl^md tradition thert> 
fore meant litde to i iitn^ Hie things w'hjch so impressed them—the 
broad forests, die grapes, the fields of wild com, wo[ideTs indeed to 
dwcHcrs armdst die icy wastes of Greenland—were no endeement to a 
traveller from sunny Italy^ When Columbus set out to find ihc lands 
of the Great Khan, his inner eye was focused on the visions conjmtd 
up by Marco Polo's descriptions of wbac he had seen in Catltay and 
heard of India and Chipangu (Japan); Penile lands xwiirniing with 
people beneath an eternally bine sky, with great dries, incalculable 
hoaHs of gold, silver and die most magnificent gems, with huge bales 
of costly silk and mountuins of all die various spices so highly prized 
and so expensive in Europe- countries w ere Columbus's goal. 
Even if he did go to Iceland and, m would have been likely, there hoard 
of VinUnd, he would have made no direct use of the information; 
because the territory di^oveted by the Vikings ky much farther north 
than the regions of eastern Asia whicli lie wus seeking, and moreover 
because die descripdons of these lands did not in any w^y tally with 
Marco Polo's accounts of Catliay. 

Tales of the Viking tradition must, however, have increased his 
confidence* They proved the existence of a large country in die w^cstern 
ocean and so removed the fear of sailing about in a siiorelcss sea, with 
no sight of laud and no opponuniiy of obtaining frcsli water and 
provisions. On the other lumd, Cathay w^as believed to extend very 
far 10 the nonh. Martin Bchaim noied of these regions on his globe 
in 149x1 

iTem when the Russians travel inro rhai same land, for ibe sake of cosily 
furs, dkcy have to tzavd on sledges drawn by large dogs, because of the 
water and the deep snow. 

If, therefore, Columbus gathered from tile Viking tradition tint 
there w'erc gkciera in HeiluLand, and in Markknd many beasts of die 
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chas«, he may ’weJ] liave believed^ Cahot, that these regions vcie 
Tarcary or nttrtheto Cailtay^ and that India must lie to die south uf 
then). Thb confers a fresh and impressive signiiicunce on the ancient 
tradition. To be fami liar with this tradition CoJumhus liad no need of 
a trip to Tcelaiich or of acquamianw with the Corte Reals. It was enough 
for liim to liave been in Etigland during the 1470S as we know^froman 
entry in his log-book lor jrist Deceniber 1493^ tliai he was. We liave 
seen liow dose sea traffic between England and Iceland was at this 
period. Hence nothing Is more likely than iliat Columbus, who was 
always on the lookout for infomiation about the western lands, should 
have heard of the Greenland Vikings and their voyages to Vinland 
during his stay in England, 

Hits does not detract from Columbus's achies'enient. But it sltows 
that achievement to have been, not an abaolurdy independent flash 
of genius, but an organic link in a living chain liiat li^s fitoin the 
Greenland Vikings via Columbus to our own day. TIte Norse sea¬ 
farers who sailed to Amertca nearly a Uiausand years ago were the 
precursors and forebears of those who went later, Tlie ditidsm that 
ilicir voyages were, in tlie long ran, indTcctual is shown 10 be without 
foundation; they provide one more confirmation of die old proverb: 
he goes fonhest who knows not where lie la going. 
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PART NINE 


FROM jOTUNHEIMAR AND SVALBARD 
TO BAGDAD AND CANTON 


" TTicJttfM ro Zaitun -*0^ /feai/■ CAuum jtmki wifA 

luius^ iatkftjonu and iivtufj/iu ■ Law studem^ Hn Baaua iecorm a gioAc- 
trotier • li^n Batuiase^ tJli JruSan trick ~ Haw mw:A docj a concuHnc co^tf * 

/An Bntiitas wament tAt caconttf and AasAhA * On satin^ ike mu’' 

and silk • CAmsjc pt^tcr moru^ " H^kat is tAi KorhfiUJiig$^Dggfi|2 and ivAa wnat£ 
- ifnw did Danti Jbww^ aWf iAc SautAtm Cmsf * /drisVs maf of tAi world 
and tAe Rogctisii Treatise - Polos iior skbu in Egypt - Arai accounts of sHlng 
In Ndrw^ * lAraAim lAn Jafui is astonisAed in Mom^ * £}id tks Scandmityuma 
usi Arab curremyf ■ A MoofisA * SafJrkir* jbr tAsJ outtu^' frmt MagJtbarg 
Id Pragui * fPas Nestor of JGty idling lAi truiAf • Afiktagard and iAn 
t^arOflgian Piking* in Bagdad * Captain OtAnss in ArcAanget * As fst at (Af 
Urals and w Siterio * TAs Arabs* Balir Varenk * TAs HSsun runs sums ' Z?o 
virgins become pregnant lAtougA drinking tmttsH * fotunAsimar ts iAt land aj 
tAc koioids and *Syaibard' means ' Cold SAar*s\ 
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T he distiEiguished diplcmat came 10 an mdignant slop on ihs 
gang-plank of die Giina boat. His bearers and servants stood 
as djou^ mmed to stone bebinil him. A sudden silence seemed 
to iuve descended on die liarboui. TIic sound of the tvavdets slapping 
against the jetty walls echoed clearly^ the wind rustled tn ihc ship s 
gigantic malting sails, and at the end of the gang-lxiard the women 
giggled and ^-liispetcd. 

For naiumUy an exalted digiiiiaiy like His Excellency Ahu Alxliillali 
^to] 13 tQ^ned, amliassador ot tlie Sultan Moliammed of Delhi in India, 
on an importimt mJssion to the Emperor of China, was travelling with 
ius iiatem—legal wives, concubines and stai"* girls. 

His Excellency slopped shon when die supercargo of the China boat 
hurried to him in great aviation, mopping the perspirarion from Jus 
brow. Tlje supercargo salaamed reverendy and poured out a flood of 
words, from wliicli die Sultan's ambassador gathered w'ith annoyance 
that dl First Class suites, on this ship were already taken. 

Abu Abdullah Mohammed, Ibn Ahdullali, Ihn Ibrahim, knowm for 
aboul seven Jiujidrcd years, under the name Ibn Baiuia, as one of ihe 
most inveterate globe-tro iters of all time, left his own account of wliat 
iiappened in c/reci i j jo on tlie Cliina boat in the port of CalicuT, in the 
memoirs which he wrote at the ret^uest oi tlte Sultan of Monxco. 

‘Tile Chinese mcrclianis have taken the cabins for die journey here 
and back,’ declared the Amb supercargo, Suleiman of Safad near Acne 
in Palestine. 'But my brodicr-in-Iaw' tias a cabin which I can give you. 
Unfortunately It has no lavatory. Perhaps Your EscccUency may be 
aJ>le to cxcliangc it widj one of tlie Chinese merchants on the way. 

So Ibn Batuta started liic journey in a little cabin without lavatory 
Of bathroom, but no doubt lie was able, with the aid of die time- 
honoured Oriental institution hackslieesh, to obtain (he accommoda¬ 
tion Ire wanted. For, as he wroie later: 

I need a cabin to myself becnae of the slave girlsi, for it U my aiitom al¬ 
ways lo take them with me... A cabin is divided into rooms and hiB its 
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mm U^'atOIy and waaliroom. The door of the cabin can he locked By Itt 
occupant, who is accompanied by Ids slave gjKs and wives. It often liappeni 
that a man rematiis in his cabin unknown to any of his fetiaw-passuig^is 
unlil tiicy meet on iandin^ at some port. 

First Gass suites, bathrooms, bvalortes, nttum bookings^—ves, 
die huge iunks which plied between China and India bad all these 
things early in the founeenth ccniury. The matter of fact tone in which 
ibn Batura speaks of them suggests that in his day they were nothing 
new, but had already come to be taken for gtaniecL 

We liave plenty' of information: about sailing conditions at this 
period and even earlier, through the numerous extant accounts. One 
of these was left by the Chinese Buddliist Fa-hicn, w'ho sailed front 
Jail'S aerttss the China Sea to Canton in a comfortably appointed trading 
ship carrying two hundred passengers in addition to its cargo, in 
AJ>. 414—nearly 4 thousand years b^ore Ibn Batuta. We have plenty 
of descriptions of the first great seafaring opettuions of Indian s!ii(^ 
owners, w'ho sent their vessels across the Bay of Bengal to Malaya and 
Indonesia carrying strings of horses, which went on from there to 
Qiina. FuiaJly there are the old Roman sailing manuab: from the first 
century 4,0, 

These ancient Oriental transoceanic sailing vesseb cannot have had 
baih-'Cabins and private lavatories. But compelling hvgierucr neeessitv, 
nor regard for the comfort of a handful of ricli mer chan t^ must Iiave 
led to tlteir installation at quite an early stage. For on board one of 
these enormous craft iliere were some twelve hundred people, as many 
as in tile average medieval town, and the vessel was often months at 
sea. The crew itself, including oarsmen and sailors, numbered six 
hundred—prodigious figure, but tlte huge sails of bamboo rods 
plaited like mats were immensely heavy and required many hands to 
cope with them. Oars were still needed on occasion, and each of these 
gigantic beams thirty feet or more in lengtli was wielded by a dozen or 
so staves. Tlien there were four hundred ' marines*, mostly Abys- 
sittians, because iliey were the fiercest fighters, armed with crossbows 
from wliich they shot burning arrows dipped In naphtha. They t oo were 
a bitter necessity. Pirates lurked evciywhere, and anyone not In a 
position eitJier to defend himself or to pay an exorbitant ransom was 
flung mercilessly into the sea. In addition to the ship’s company of 
fMie thousand, there went two hundred to three hundred passengers. 
Such numbers made the provision of la^^tories and batluDoms abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Since these craft were primarily cargo vessels, and 
therefore packed to the tall with goods of all sorts, their proportions 
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wtre ^fiOfn^us; ihcy Imd a displaccft^t of 2,000 to J |000 lofis and 
would haw made Coiuinbitj'^ cai^vels look like toys. 

This rmy souitd mher a Eall story, Bui wc have Ibn Batura^ lirst- 
band accoimc of tbe^ giant ships; 

Hie Urge Cliineie dlips hxve up to twelve wU-S which are nude of 
bamboo tods plaitetl bke nuts. They are nev^ Imvered, bui kept fumed into 
tlie direction from which tlie wind h blnwlng. Wlien she ship bt at anchcn 
the Sails iue left Hoating in the wind- A ship's oDtripany ccmsjsfs of a thousand 
men, six hundred of whom are sailors and four hundred nieu-at-arms, 
including archers^ men with shkliis. and arbaltstSj w^ho throw naphiha.., 
These vessels are built Only in the towns of Zaytun and Siu-Kuajan |Cantciii] 
... At tlie sides of tlie stup are tlie oars, which are as big as slitp^s mascs and 
each wielded by ten to ^fteeti men. Rowing Is done by tw^o groups standing 
facing our anoihra-. Two enormous ropes, as strong ag wooilcn MaT.nes^ are 
attached to the oars* Tlie two groups pull on ifiese ropes alterruidy, first 
this way und tllcn that* Tlie vessd \m fottr decks and cornaini rooms, 
cabins, and saloons fur tnercluints... 

Twenty years before tbn Batuta took up the pen, anotlier had 
written similarly—tlie Dominican Jordanus cf Sfverac^ Bishop of 
CoLumbum (tlte Ladmzed form of Kaulim, now Qmlon, on die coast 
of Travancore in south-west India). In 1330 lie published, for the 
benefit of members of his order in distant Europe, a handwritten 
booklet entitled Miraiilia Jcscripsat tfie description of wonders, where¬ 
in lie tells—^wldi a white man^s arrogance, and incidentdJy m c^eci^ 
dog Larin—of Qiinese junks: 

■ N&vigm Afwu mvfgunt in CmAny The vKssds with which 

diey navigate to Oihay ane vciy big, and liave upon tl»e ship^s hull more 
than one hundred otbins, and with a hiir wind diey carry ten wh* T]»;y 
are vay bulky, being ttiade of three diickneset of plank . .. They are m 
Truth of s’cry strong construdjort Yet they do nor venture &r out to sea; 
the Indian Ocean is rarely if ei.^er tough, and wlam a sea is rumiing wtiiizh 
they consider might be dangerous, our seamen would say it was line weather. 
WidiouP: exa^emtion, one of o^ir sailors would be w orth a hundred or naore 
of these men at sea . •« 

Here truth and falsehood mingle. No doubt Huropcan iitatincrs 
w&:c ahead of ihdr coloured comrades in many respcct^s. Hicy li4d 
certainly advanoed farther in ihe field of luvigmton* But wiicn Jordanua 
writes that the Cathay junks wci^ mcpt coastal vessels this is an un¬ 
justified and entineous bcliLtlcmcnt. The Bisliop of Quilon b a great 
deal more ju^t in writing about tire Indian sailors, though wliaf he 
was really desoibing were mostly skips of Arab construction and 
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carrying ^ Arab crew, but betonpng to Indian shipO’WTicrs, For ii 
was a Song time before ihe Indian went to sea IiitnselT—like all the 
obviously mland Indo-European peoples^ lie did not (ake to u naturally. 
Anyhow, Bbhop Jordanii$ finds the ships of ‘ these IndjEms" wonderful: 
mirubilia* he says^ 

for although diey are v^ry large, dn?y are not bound with iron, lusted 
ihcj' are sew^ with a needle and anrh thread nmnuEiErnired from a cmaiii 
planL The ships never hiive a deck* but are always open and ship so itmcb 
water tint ihe sailors always or almost always have to stand m a pool to 
bail OUT the water. 
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Ttjjs too mny sound like a ^tory from ilic TAouscinJ anJ One Nq^kt^ 
told by Sinbad the Sailor* But Bishop Jordanus was a wonliy mim who 
liad no truck with fairy-tales. W]m he relates here is the abisolure irutli. 
For these 'sewn' ships still exist. They are the 'ijraitfim-farersV the 
monscKm vessels, which today, as three thousand years iigOj traverse 
the i^8oo miles betw^een the Malabar coast in India and Zanzibar in 
East Africa, tack^across tbe*i, 3 go miles between Odinii and Socotra, 
or ply between Ceylon and Sumatra at a speed of four to five knots. 

There arc no bolts, no nails in the hulls of th(?sc *sewn ships'* Spars, 
keel, planks, storm-boardir—everything is sewn or tied eggether. 
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Slopped widi pitdt and knoned inidi die tough and water-resIsTant 
coir yam, a tlueiid painstakingly inroven from the fibre of the coconut 
husk. Nupz these craft are called today; tlicy are open or half-decked 
vessels of about forty ions wth a low bow rising abruptly to a high 
siem, forward-leaning masts and InigG, gracefully swinging triangtilar 
lateen sails. 
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So mudi for die niift and Bisliop jotdantts of Columbum, and hack 
to [bn EJatnra. Despite Ills inreresting descriptions of Chinese ships, 
lie was no mariner, bur meiely a craveller with a gift for recounting 
his e)tperiences, mthfir like the Greek, Herodatus^ many years before 
him. He ficgpn as a law student, but never took his exams. Not lUrougli 
laTin<*s!i —he was tpjJtc 3 diligent student. But it is the duty of every 
Moslem, particularly a stodious Mosleiii of good family^ to make at 
least one pilgrimage to Mecca in tlw course of hts life. So on Tliursday^ 
2nd Rajab 72? (141I1 June t 3 i 0 t twenty-two, Batuta left 

Tangier, his birth place, on a pilgrimage to the Holy t louse (Mahomet’s 
birthplace at Mecca) and the Tomb of ilie Prophet at Medina. 

He had no presentiment ilut fie would not return for twenry-nine 
years w'heti, 'moved by an irresistible desire to visit those glorious 
saneiuaries*, iie resolved to leave home and friends bcliind him. His 
parents were still alive, and the parting w-as grievous 10 both him and 
them. 

A few months later I bn Batura was in Mecca. He had walked seven 
times round die Kaaha as prescribed, be liad kissed the hadshar e/ emW, 
ibc black, silver-framed meteorite set in tile Kaaba—now it was time 
to go home. Bui tlie wanderlust had taken possession of him. Wlien a 
caravan left frjf souili-enst Africa Ite joined ii, and he roamed to and 
fro about the world tor half a lifetimes to Egypt, Syria and Persia, 
across Asia Minor and the Black Sea to the Crimea, up tlw Volga to 
Bulghar, a great commercial diy at ihe junction of the Kama, and 
thenoc pasi the Caspian and Ami Seas along an anckni caravan toad 
through Afghanistan to India, After several years’ stay in Delhi he 
travelled to Oiina, and five years after leaving Delhi, twenty-two 
veats after his departure frum Tangier, he rtiunicd to India and across 
Krsia and Egypt to Mecca. In Jaimaty i j? 4 , he arrived in Fej, capital 
of Morocco and the seat of its Sultan, where he 'settled down under 
the W'Uig of tlic Sultan’s bounty* to dictate his memoirs, which were 
completed on jih December ij??. 
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This travel-iumtive is a thick loitie, long-winded in places, but 
containing much chat is intensely inteiesting. Tlie fact that Bamia 
was no wealthy pleasuic-seeker, but a man who earned his livelihood 
as he travelJeti—as a meichant, a tiavcllingHcompanijon, a cadi (magis¬ 
trate), and a diplomat—gives liis accoimis a palpable vitality and 
freshness. The young man who, in these pages, marches over steppes 
and desem, across swamps, through endless forests, and over the 
frozen passes of skyscraping mountains to busy cities has his eyes open 
and a receptive mind. He tells stories and listens while otliers tell them, 
with all the Arab’s uninliibited delight in talk, in tales and legends. 
But lie remained watchful, this eat-law student, he listened critically, 
soepijcaJly, incredulously. Consequently when at last lie was back liome 
again he did not write a collection of fantastic tales after the manner of 
Sinbad the Sailor, but a book of travel memoirs which, ciammed 
closely, is a veritable mine of information on iltc geography and culture 
of tile Oriental world of his day. 

^Tten he arrived in India, this vast country had been under Moham¬ 
medan rule for a full century. Ibn Batuta felt almost as though he were 
at liome. Wlterever lie went lie met lus countrymen. The ii^tor of the 
ship tliat took Itim to China as ambassador of the Sulcm was an Arab 
from Palestine. In China he met the celebrated Arab jurist, Xiwam 
ed-Din es-Sebti, who came fioni Ceuta near Tanker. Wlien Ibn 
Batuta crossed the Sahara to Ttmbuctoo, twenty-five years later, he 
met tliere the brother of the man whose acquaintanoe he hod made in 
China. * What a distance separates the two brothers!' he noted in liU 
diary. 

What a distance indeed I The whole world seemed to liave become 
Arabian, from Spain deep into China and to the South Seas, from 
Ttmbuctoo in the Saliara and from the mouth of the Zambezi right 
into Russia. But it was only a thin stratum of wealthy noblemen, 
enterprising skippers and venturesome merchants wtto went out into 
the world, home by the winds, the ocean curoems and the winding 
rivers. Tlie mass of the Arab people had never left the plains and deserts 
of their homeland. When Ibn Batuta later recounted liis experiencesi, 
he met die same incredulity as Marco Polo, whose tales of China 
earned liim the nickname Messer MtUone, Master Million, in mockery 
of his supposed exaggerations. 

Batuta's memoirs, too, far exceeded the powers of coiuprcltension of 
his own era; it was Italf a milJennium before he was pruperly under¬ 
stood and assessed at his live \'a!ue. He recounts so many remarkable 
adventutes and so many observations which were bound to strike the 
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Western World fabulous^ dial \h 6 s worth was not recogniied until 
subsequent witters confimietl them. 

Tlieie is, for etcample, a desaiption — ^probably the very first—of 
the famous Indian rope trick of the fakirs, the secret of which is sdlJ 
hirlcien. Of thb Q>n Batuta speaks as follows (in the translation of die 
English Orientalist, H. A. R. Glbh): 

That same night a certain juggler, one of the Qin*s rfaves, was there. Tlie 
a mi r said to him, 'Show us some of >'<»or feats.’ So lie took a wooden bail 
with holes in whidt liieie were long leatitcr thongs, and threw it into the air. 
It tose right out of our st^t, for we were sitting in the ndddte of the palace 
court, during the seasmr of inieivse beat. VtTicn nothing but a slioit piece of 
the coid remained in his hand, lie ordered one of his appreniices to go up the 
rope, which he did until he too dhtappeaTed from our Sight. Tlie juggler 
called him dm* times witlioui receiving any reply, so he a l^e in his 
hand, as if he were enraged, and dimbecl up the rope until he disappeared 
as well. Tile next dting was that he threw the hoy s hand to dw ground, and 
ihen direw dow'n his foot, followed by his other hand, then his other foot, 
then Ids trunk, and finally Ids head. After that he Gwne down himself puffing 
and blowing, with hiS cloihcs all smeared with blood, and ki^ed the gtound 
in front of the amir, saying something to him in Chinese. The amir gave 
liim some order, and thereupon be took the boy’s limbs, placed them cadi 
touching the other, and gave 1dm a kick, and up he rose as sound as ei'er. 

I was amazed and took palpitation of dte heart, just as bad happcaied to me 
when I saw something siinilar ai the court of tJic king of India, so they 
administered some potion to me which removed itiy distress. The tjidi 
Afkliat ad'Dln was sitting beside me, and lie said to me: By God, there ww 
no climbing or coming down or anting up of limbs at aU; the whole thing 
is just hocus-pocus. (Selectiont /hm tAe Ttavilt of JAn 5aff^fe,RoMiledge, 
1519, pp. 396 f*) 

The possibility of tins trick, ev«t as an illusion, lias been repeatedly 
denied; the Engfeh Orientalist E, Denison Ross decbied it 10 be no 
more dian a legend. ’No one has ever been found who saw the wick 
with his own eyes. The whole thing is a tradition. Once the story bad 
come into being, it aroused such an eclio in the people that it never 
quite disappeared again. It became a rumour passed on from mouth to 
moutli by Indian villagers. There b no question of hypnosis being 
the explanation 1 * Queen Viaoria is known to have offered £ipoo for 
the secret of this trick. Tile sum was later increased to ^10,000; but 
ji still lies in the vaults of the Bank of England, no one liaving come 
forward to claim it. None die less, the Indian rope trick has been seen 
and confinned by men alive tewbty. Whatever the truth behind the 
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CT«its TvhLch Batuta describes, lie cenaitily saw iliem himself, since 
nothing of the iind had ever been recorded before in his day. 

Ibn Batuia also devoted his attention to more ordinary matters, 
howevetr One such was the die Indian Siaie Post, by which the 
Aiah traveller was much impressed. In India, ite rebies, there is an 
express post, the Uiakt wliieh is as swift as the falcon and con traverse 
the immense distance from tlie northern mountains to the somhem sea 
in a few days, by means of a liiglily organized system of rebys; besides 
tilts there is tlie ordinary Beridf and also a State service used cicdusively 
by the Sultan and operated by relay runners. In itself this was notliing 
new. But die Middle Ages had tong since forgotten that Cyrus and 
Darius, Artaxeexes and the Sassamds, employed relays of messengers. 
It had forgotten tliat the Egyptians had a postal system with set times 
of delivery, proper post offices and official postmen, dial there !iad 
long been an efficteTit telegraphic system with a code of light signals. 
It had no Idea of rite speeii at whidi the carmca dormittitia.—wagons Sts 
so softly upholstered that die statesmen's secretaries and die penctals’ 
adjutants had no difficult)' in taking down shorthand notes in them— 
iiad sped along die streets of Rome during the last ccniury before Christ; 
it did not recall that this sysicm liad been inherited by Byzantium, so 
that the Indians and .Mongols with their State Post W'ene merely heirs 
and successors of earlier times, Tbn Batiita did not knoiv this anyhow. 
Patently too, with the typical Ingenuousness of Western travellers lost 
In the iabyrinih of Oriental despotism, he Iiad no inkling tliat the BaH 
was simultaneously a secret intelligence and security service. The 
Sadiih-tShcTid, the Postmaster, of which there was one in each Indian 
provincial capital, was a political officer directly suhordinaic to the 
Caliph whose sole task consisted in supervising die machinery of the 
State, Even ilu* governors, the official representativies of the central 
power, were spied upon by die Sahib-el-htTid and lived in perpetual 
fear of what die Postmaster might repon to Delhi ahour them. Appa¬ 
rently Ihn Baium knew'noiliing of these undercurrents. Politii:al matters 
did not Jnieiesi him, or pcriiaps he thought it wise to withhold this 
information from his benefactor, the Sultan of Morocco. At all events, 
be says nothing aheutit.On the other hand, being the son ofa merelian t 
and a member of an old mercantile people, he goes into great detail 
on the subject of Indian prices: 

Tn ihc whole world there u no country wiih cJieapcr prices, 1 saw, iis in 
Bengal, a mUch cow sold for j silver dinars [about tSs], ,.. Y oung doves 
were sold at ilnr rate of tor ( dirhem [about ^d.]. t watched a fat ram 
bougiu for 2 dirliema; a pound of sugar for 4 dirhems; a |>ound of svrup for 
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$ dirh£m&; n pound of cooking buiicr for ^ uid a pound of seomuin oi l for 
1 dirhems. I saw fine cotton of the best 50lcj at ihe rate of I dinars for 

a of 30 while u dunning young slave girl oould be had a 

concubine for sina;!^ aold di n ar, wLkh is 3s much as ij Niagnr^inian dinars 

fiCi]-*- 

He also considered pepper an important substance. This was one 
of the eondimenis wJikb for centuries die Arabs liad bouglu from the 
Far Easiern trading carn^ansi, earning huge profits by ne-sellmg it to 
the nicrcliants of Europe, where it was the object of enormous interest 
though UiiJc or nothing known about it. Another important coni- 
niodiry was cttinamon w^oodi liie celebrated sappan or brazil wood, 
whose reddish-yellow pith -was used by dyers and, in Europcj was 
wottli its weiglit in gold* Tlieie also the coconut, the first batdtes 
of wiiidt had fuit been landed ht Europe and 10 wluch every con¬ 
ceivable medicinal property liad been ascribed, inckding one which 
rendered it parricuWly valuable in Arab eyes: it was considered to be 
an aphrodisiac t 

"Tlie majoriiy of the trees on dkeAtildivne Hands/ wtii^ Ibn Baiuta, "are 
coco-palmrj. "Diese^ together wiili provide the sttple dki of the 

itihabiuiius. Tile: coco-plm « a wcFndcrful tum. liuzh tree b<ars twelve 
btmehes of coconuts a year, one every mcMidi, Soirte bundles arc immll, 
some kirge^ s^ine dry and some h\\\l green, inithout any intEmipiion- Milk, 
oil and lioncy are nude from jhesc ct^conuts. From the honey they make 
€wectmeatSs which are eaten with the dried coconiUs, From these foods and 
from die fish which they cai the Islanders gain incomparable eroiic pcjtenq)^ 
Their perfomuuioes in diis respeei are esmiordtnary* [ myself had four 
legal wives in this couniry, apan from concubines. I vt-as reach' for all of 
them all day long and also spent the -ahole night with tlie one w'liose ttim 
i t was; I livetl in this manner for a >'ear iind a lulF." 

Tins passiigc may strike the European reader as one of those tall 
stories wltli wiikli every rravctler spices the record of his adventures. 
To the Arab w’^orld, however, this account was of special significance* 
There the rite of circumcision is traditionally practised on both men 
and women, w'irii die resuh tltai botii sevc^i suffer a dulling of die sexual 
appetite amounting in the ^'omen to frigidity* Consequently aphro¬ 
disiacs ;irc partjtularly highly prized andj in a sensc» sodologtcally 
necessary. Amongst the broad ma^cs of die Oriental Arabic world, 
die custom of male and female circurndsion has continued up to the 
present. Hence sexual stimulants are as impomni there ti>day as in ihe 
time of Ibn Batuta; this results in die universal smoking of liasliish, 
a drug wludi, in certain doses^ has a sumubHng effect. As long as dte 
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barbaric cus^iom of circumdsion continues it wilj remaitt indispensabJe, 
The moderate use of good-quality tuisiiiaJi is said to be no more 
deleterious than alcolioL Wlien accompanied by tnalnumLion, howe\'er, 
the lom Itas a devastating clicct, and iji advanced stages of dironJc 
intoxication other narcotics are generally used as si’elL Tlicse are tlie 
reasons wlty it is majiifesily impossible to suppress tlie drug ttaffic in 
tbc Middle East. 

After five years in India, Ibn Batuta moved on to Qiiiia. This liap- 
pened as follows: die Giinese Emperor sent the Sultan of Dclht an 
embassy with gUis—a hundred male and female slaves, five hundred 
garments of Zaituniak saiin from the city of Zayton (this wond, 
througii the Ztttanl oJ medieval Italimt or ^eyia/ti of medieval Spanish, 
is the origin of our Jurhi), and a hundred gamtenis of Han» (Hang- 
diow) siilt. An embassy naturally Iiad to be sent to the Emperor of 
China in return, and Ibn Batuta w*as appointed one of its leaders. 

The journey took railicr a long time. But time was of even less 
imponance in the Far East tlien tlum it is now. So Ibti Batuta bad 
plenty of leisure for observation on the way. Since the route took liira 
via the Siinda Islands, at diat period tlic centre of the clove industry, 
Ibn Batuta used the occasion to make inquiries about this plant. Tlic 
European gianur^ or infidels, sprinkled tlried clove blossoms into dieir 
wine and small beer by ilic liandfiil; the Arabs couldn't get enough of 
it io satisfy tlicir demand. Some more knowledge about die plant might 
be very useful, 

'ilie clove ir«s live for a very long tune and are of gnat girth. They an 
more mimemus jji the icrriiory of die inAdels than in tin: r^ion of tile 
Muslims, and because iJwy air so oumeroiLf then ta no privaJe property in 
them, Wliai we call 'clove" area part of the blossaip, whidi falb from the 
tree and looks like orange blossom. The fmi( of the dove irec is the minneg, 
called in our «mmry ' perfume rut'- The blossom of this tree is 

the nutmeg blossom- i Juve seen all this with ray own eyes. 

Many months later and after various perilous adventures, Ibn Batuta 
dtscmbaikcd in China. To his great astonishment, he tnet a large 
number of compatriots here as well. At die outset, the AnilKi were 
anytliing but seafarers and explorers, Tltey were a ntinudic trading 
people with 3 s great an aversion to the sea as the fiisr PhcEnicbns a 
few thousand years before them- Like the PhcetiiciEins, it took die 
Arabs a long lime to grow sulEciently accustomed to the sci to venture 
ot» on its waves. The first Arab licet was built by Caliph MmavTya 
in about a.d. 6 ^o, and used by him in an attempt to conquer Byzantium, 
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Greek lire, a bb£tng picjectiZe maxie up of naplitba, burnt cliaJk and 
saltpetre, invented under ConstantirK! the Great atound a.d. yya, 
brou^i a!] Muraviya's attacks to naught? but the idea of an Arab fleet 
Vias nOfw established, and a little later consideiable areas of the Medtier- 
ranesti were controlled by Arab wardups. 

Hound about die andetii Sues Can^ benreen the Nile and the 
Red Sea, m Egypt, was dredged, and shortly afterwards Arab ships 
appeared in the Persian Gulf, on the cast coast of Africa, and in India. 
By die end of the seventh century Arab colonies fringed the west coast 
of India right down to the southeni tip, and soon became the points 
of departure for Arab trade with the Far East. Ttie principal com¬ 
mercial centre of China appears to have been Kbanfu (Canton). A 
large Perso-Arab colony had existed there since 750; a few years later 
this cobny bad grown so strong that it was able otic day to attack and 
plunder die Chinese city. A good hundred years later the foreigners 
were repaid, for this injury to Chinese national pride. On the occasion 
of the revolution unleashed by the officer of due guard, Wang-chow, 
and directed panicularly against foreigners, a frightful massacre took 
place in Canton whidi cost die lives of diousands of foreigners of all 
creeds and naiionalitics. 

Thereafter Canton tost its pre-emmence in trade with the Arab and 
Persian world. Its place was taken by Arab colonies on the Yangtse 
Kiang; Hang-chow, Marco Polo’s Quinsay, and the northern city of 
Ming-chow (Ming-po) already played an important role. We Iiave 
precise informaiton on this from tile Arab geographer Ibn Kotdadbeh 
{circa SBo) and the Arab merchant Ibn Wahab (circa 870), who was 
himself in China and went as far as the Imperial Court at Nanking. 
From diese two we know that the main commodity imported into 
Qiina by the Arabs, apart from Indian gems and pearls, was spices 
from die Moluccas; Indian cotton was also of some importance. TTwra 
is no evidence that the Arabs imported opium. After about Jt.D, 870 
a new commodity, much prized in Giina, was carried in tlie Arab 
dItows; Negro slaves from cast Africa. Even ai itiis early date the value 
of‘black ivory' was sudt as to justify long and dimgerous voyages. 

For the India-China cun was an exceedingly hazardous trip, li 
appears from Chinese sources diat tile compass was used by foreign 
navigators on this ntn from die middle of tlic eleventh century—the 
Chinese, who were actjuainted with the magnetic stone, employed it 
for purposes of religious ritual only; none the less the Indian Ocean 
remained unpredictable, and many a ship must liave gone down with 
all hands. 
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Ibn Batuta^ after sim.iviiig tnany perils^ arrived safely in the Middle 
K-ingdoin. He possessed neither Marco Polo’s intellectual calibre nor 
his sitnus as a minister of the Qibese Emperor. But he saw enouj^ of 
the remote and alien land to keep him in a perpetual state of astonish¬ 
ment- A hundred gjant ]iink% ail of them as big as the one on whidi he 
travelled^ He in the harbour of Zaytoii, where he landed. The number 
of smaller ccafi is heyond counting. It k the largest port in the world 
The milling crowd is made up of men of all mces^ Everyone is dressed 
in silk. Therefore silk must ^ cheap^ deduces the Arab. "WTiy is it so 
clijeap? * Because the worms which produce it cleave to certain fruits, 
etu tliose ftuitSt ^d do not require much looking after/ Ibn Batuta 
does not see die prodigious amount of work involved in manufactumig 
silk* He does not notice tliat the enormously e 3 £panding poptdarion 
makes labour a cheap commodity in Oiinx and that this is the only 
reason why tJic product of that labour^ silk, costs so little that ii *^yen 
serves to clothe the poor and wretched of the country*. Only a 
thoroughgoing rapitulisi could this judgment and then continue: 
Tf there were no rntrehant^ silk would be of no ^-akic at all. A single 
cotton garment is so Id in Cltina for the price of many silk garmenta^* 

He 15 equally dumbfounded by the ‘marvel' of paper money, a 
marvel which ctm be explained only by the absolute, overwhelming 
power of the Emperor. For there was no question of any cover for 
the pieces of paper as big as the palm of the liaiid and bearing the 
Emperor^s signature; a few decades biter, when ihc rulers oflndiu and 
Persia endeavoured to resuscitate their countries* failing finances they 
achteved tioiliing but utter chaos. Power is sufEcient coverage for an 
internal bill of exclifange only so long as enough mtemaitotully v^d 
currency is avuikhk for foreign irade; in otlier words, as long as the 
mternal paper money is pimply a certificate of claim to tcwtird for 
labour. Tlioughts like these never entered Tbn Batuta*s head, howevert 
he seeS;, he marvels, he relates* 
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it is time lo lake leave of Ihn Batum, the e.x-Iaw student, the explorer 
and itavd Jotumlist, the sometime cadi, diplomat and merchant. The 
flux of our naroiive sweeps us unexpectedly nortliwnirds again to 
Scnndiriiivia. There an unknown man sits at tlte court of tlic king of 
Norway, a few decades before the emeigence of Ibn Batuta, and 
broods over the world and its enigmas^ Unknown because, althou^ 
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history li^ broughE us his bcok^ tiie u-ork of a of genius, his 
name is lost to We do not ktiow tvIio or ^-hat he was. Tint lie was 
a nian of standings however^ is evident from the fact that Ills book was 
written on orders from the king as a Textbook for that ruler's grow'ing 
son. His instructions must liaw called for a cosmography, a descriprton 
of die world, coniaining all tlic knowlcdgeof the age, Nodiing was more 
important to a ruler tlmi to be able 10 visualise correctly the earth 
with its lands and seas, its oirrenrs and winds, its liot and cold zones. 
A king, of all people, must never forget that there are other men living 
over die high mountains. To make this clear to the king of Norway*s 
spirited son was the educator's primary task* 

Tills was how' die Konnungsskugg^ja^ the Kbtg^s Afirror^ the text* 
book for princes wliicJi we have already mentjoned and wliicli sum* 
niarlzcs, In die sliape of a dialogue between feibcr and son, the gtKH 
graphical and scientiltc know ledge of the period, came to written 
in Norw^ay around 11^0, find m this book die following passage: 

Now you musi tindmmnd dial die c^nh h spherical in shape and not 
ecpLilly dose to the sun all points- And there w^iere the curv'ed orbit of 
the sun brings it dosMt to the eanh il is hottest, and the conn tries that lie 
directly opposite its unbroken rays are panlaJIy unifihabiEnbfe. But those 
which be in §udi 3 poridoD tliar tin? vtin strikes rhon with slanting mys^ 
those countries can be lived in * *. 

1 have menrioiiied that a hot zone encircles the earth frurri cast to west 
like a ring. If I was right in saying this, thtm I consider it certain dtat the 
eartii is just as cold ai it$ sontl^n as at Its nordiern end. Further T believe 
that all oountries whicli aitr near that hot zone, wlieiher lo die south or 
norths aic ’wann: but those w'Ulch lie fiuther away on dtlter side are cold- 
If you no deep my son, dun all people say the cotjntrits gci warmer the 
Fn'ihcr south one travels, this comes, [ bdieve, from tiw fact that you liavc 
never found anyone who has rraveiled so far ni die stnidi as 10 have reached 
countries ati far south of die liot padi diose of which f hiivc ifpoken are 
10 the lujdli of in And if you have spoken of the wdnds that come from &outh- 
rm ti!gicins bdng warmer diim othm, it Is, of eourie, niauml for the wind 
to gniw warm when it comes tti tw, even if it starts out from the frozen 
southern end of the world, because it blow-s through the mrved ring of the 
burning path^ and so reaches the nofih w jmi, even if it blows cold from the 
SQinli, If men live as dose 10 rlic cold agones cm die soudieriy side as the 
Greenlanders do to e he noriherly, I tegsrd It as certain that the north tvind 
comes to them as warm as llle south wind does to us, for they must look 
northw-ard to the meridian ajid to the wliolc! motion of the sun, as we have 
to look SDudiwatds^ dnee we hvc north of rhe sun -. ^ And when the sun 
rfiDves 10 the eraeme ?i)ul!lcm edge of its dLagonal patll, diose people have 
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summer and abundance of smdighi who livt ai cIi* southm exttemiiy of 
ihe eanhj but we liave winter and lack of sufb When il turns to the extreme 
nortbem edge, however, a r have abundance of sunshine and winter cold; 
and so it goes on all the lime, rising for the north when it descends for the 
south, and when it descends for the north. It begins to rise for the southern 
side ., , 

Considering dial tlie doctrine of the spherical shape of the earth— 
taught by Pythagoras (fSo-foo B,Ci) and after him hy Artstotie (384- 
3^4 B,c), but then compleiciy forgotten again—was still far from 
being utuversally recognised in the fiftecntlt century, diis short exposi¬ 
tion is very remarliable. Not only does it assert that the earth is a 
sphere, it ^so proceeds to the various impUcaiiuns arising out of this 
conception, e.g, that tile ciinh has a hot xone running round it like a 
belt, that die Nordi and South Poles must be equally cold, and finally 
that winter and summer must alternate as between the northern and 
southern Itemlspheres. So sure of his buritiess is the unknown author 
of the King^s Mirror^ one of the greatest geographers of the Middle 
Ages, that he efTccdvely disposes of the objection that all mariners 
who liave sailed far soudi iiave reported that it becomes hotter th^, 
never that it grows colder. This means a lot, and one feels die Inclina¬ 
tion to attribute his clcarsiglitedness on this point to a brilliant piece 
of intuitive insight. But such dashes of intuition are rare in the science 
□f geography, which is built up on diligent research and experience. 
This must apply Iwre. What the Kitig*s Mittst teoidies is not the out¬ 
come of logical deduction, but knowledge ^ned on actual voyages 
to far places. 

Now there is no tecord of the Northmen ever having found their 
way as far south as the cold zones of the Antarctic. They didn't even 
get as far as the equator. How then can they liave loiown that the 
temperate and cold regions of the north had thdr counterparts in the 
soutliem lienUsphere? 

This is puzzling, but theie are many such puzzles. To name one of 
them, Dante wrote the following lines in the First Canto 

of his PufgaiOQ-: 

lo nu voly a man destra, e puosi metiie 
Airaltto polo, e vidi qnaitro stelb 
Non viste mai fuor di'aHa prima gente. 

Coder paieva il cid di lor fummielk; 

Oh seltenTrional vedovo siio, 

Poi cbe privato sei dt mirar quelle! 
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To th« ri^t hand I rumed^ And h?ccd my mind 
On die Ollier pole aiientive, wlierr I sjw 
Four trars ne'er seen hefom saiv^ by the fctit 
Of our first parents. Heaven of ilidr ny^ 

Seetned joyous* O thou norrhem site! bereft 
Indeed, and widowed^ bsdcc of these deprived. 

(TnmUated H. F* Caryj Oxford Univeraity Pftss, 1911, p* fit) 

This passage (lines zi— 7) was alr^dy interpreted by Alexander von 
Humboldt as a descripiion of the Souifiem Cross, and as such closely 
examined. Since, however, this constellaiion, characteristic of southern 
laxitudes^ is not visible at all north of 30^ N., Dante's fainiliarity with it 
ts raihet mysterious* It was not kno^'n in Europe imdj the mid- 
fifteeoih century, after the great voyages of discovery liad begun! 
His knowledge of this striking group of four stars—whkh^ as Dame 
indicates^ was once visible in the narihem hemispliere as well, tmtil 
it sank breath the horizon before the be^nning of our era in conse¬ 
quence of the precession of the equinoxes — reveals that Dante had 
been able to draw upon very ancient sources for lus astronomical 
information. He was also awaie that the Great Bear, or Charles's Wain, 
the constellation of the nartli, sinks lower and lower the fanher south 
one goes and the higher the Southern Cross rises- For the passage 
liom the First Canto of the Pnrgaia/yj fpioted above, continues^ 

Com’io da loro $guardo fui pardto, 

Un pooo me volgendo all'aitro polo, 

La onde il Camo era spariTO 
Vidi presso di me un vcglio solo., * 

As from fhis view I laad desisted, stialglit 
Turning a lliile towtuds the oiher pole^ 

Tliere from whence now the wain hid disappeared, 

I saw an old man standing by my side * ^ # 

(Translated H. F, Cary, Oxford Univcrsiiy Press, 19A!, pp^ eii f) 

Elscwltere in the Purgaiory Dante relates that he went over to tiie 
southern hmnisphm and there saw' the sun in the nortlL To the 
ordinary tnan of lus time and place ihb ivas an altogetlnqT bizarre idea, 
and we must infer that the great Florefuinc did not acquire knowledge 
of this sort by theoretical reasoning alone- It Is too exact for thaL He 
must somdtow Itave learnt that the constelkuon of the Great ftear in 
die tiOTthem honisphere was prallekd by an equally striking con¬ 
stellation m the isouihem hetnisphere, the Southern Cross» But the 
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conviction that tUe eartb vas a ^pbcre did not start to win universal 
acceptance in Europe until it hundred years later, How, then, did 
Dante acquire Lis knowledge? 

We must suppose that it came to Jum from the court of the Nonse 
king Roger of Sicily {1130-54), at whose palace ail ilie get^raphical 
knowledge of the northern Vikings and the Arab seafarers and ex¬ 
plorers converged. 

Palermo, Roger's seat of govemmeni, was one of tlie few points of 
intersection between the spheres of poww of the northem and southern 
sea rovers. Hie two peoples liad long been acquainted with one 
another. Tltcy Itad been measured against eadi other in numberless 
sea battles and skirmislics. Arab women ajid girls itad found tlieir way 
north as captives; Viking galley slaves rowed Moorish ^'arships, and 
there were Viking bodyguards in the retinues of Moorish nobleroen* 
The two peoples resembled one anoilier in many respects; they were 
bound togcilier by a strange relaiiomhip of minted lox-e and hate. 

In the early nmtll century the Norsemen entered rhe Mediterranean 
tlirough the Norfa Sound (die Straits of Gibraluir), and by iof9 they 
had firmly established themselves in Sicily and ihc v'hole of lower 
Italy. Tliesc areas had long been settled by the Greeks. In the early 
Middle Ages a thin byer of Arab v-'anriors and lando'S'ners liad super- 
imposed itself upon the GrUM-Italic colonial peoples; they were 
followed, for a hundred and fifty years, by the Norsemen. 

Tlic Utter were Christians, but most of die time they were engaged 
in violent quarrels with Rome. In any case, the long ann of the Church 
did not reach as far as ilie Iccture-halls and studies of SicQr; conse¬ 
quently a sdeniist was free to speak his mind—evTn if he were an 
Arab. Indeed, il<e fair-haired northern barbarians were full of respect 
for Arab wisdom, and so it happened that an Arab philosopher, physi¬ 
cian and geographer, Ibn Idrisi, entered into crdlabomion with 
Roger ir, Tlic joint efforts of these two such different men produced 
three pieces of work embodying the accumulated knowledge of their 
two peoples: a celestial sphere, a disk representing the known world 
of the day—both in silver—^and a geographical treatise, the famous 
■/it Mojari or Rugerian Trtmisi, 

Boilt Roger and Idrisi had a strictly scientific approach. They were 
in search of knowledge, of iiutb’—'a modem trait wliich picsjigcd the 
emergence of a new human type—and they disregarded eveiytliing tn 
the tlood of reports, tales and legends wliicli leachnl iJicm which they 
themselves did not consider thoroughly credible. They were un¬ 
doubtedly acquainted with the Scandinavian saga uaditions concern- 
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IJmts ioresirwl dkk. Like ike origmai^ M£r Jiftmnei^emtufy 
copy of ike famotis terrestriai JLtk h crknmted cowvirds the nortA, 
In exereme n&rtA Hex SvmuiiJfun'iay drawn as w% island^ jw 
tkere is a narrow eAannd iemetn tic Falik and ike drciic Oiem. 
TAe Brhisk Isles art wiritogniiaify dis> 
toniains a niojiAtr cf hkcsr wirA a ^t/t g 
ike Oder Ifaf^ the FristUt and 
Spain it a great ^^tuoriurn^ tke Imt-sAapcd mafioe of Italy is sag* 
gesuJf tAt Blatk amt Caspian Stas an imScand^ so an sAt f/njfr^ 
tAe Red Sea and tAe Persian Guff are tAert, Ci^^rt is draurt in iAs 
quadriiaxerol sAapt iypkal of early maps—^ut rffrica eximds 
immensely fsr to iAe easr^ and rAe JV&e puts out a westtm arm rigAt 
across tAc Black Contmmt to tAe dtiofulc Oeean^ 
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mg Grecnl^d juid Vinland* But these countries are not represented On 
die globe nor alkided to in die Lreatise. For nothing defbiite was yet 
known about these regions, and tlie welter of reports of them current 
in the Norse world were sdll passed on only by word of mouth and so 
vague and embellished dtat the two sober-minded men at the mapping 
cable !n the Couri of Palertno dismissed the whole thing as a sailor^s 
pm. Hence Irdand and ihe Canaries tt?pr<!scnt the western exuemliy 
of the known w^orltL 

It is just ihe same in the Far East* Japan is mendoned, under the 
name 'Sila Islands^ but notbing is said of Polynesia and the Pacific 
island world. Yei the existence of these douds of tslanda was as well 
known to the eastern Arabs as Greeniand and Vinland w"ere to the 
Viking seafarers. They Iiad even been described in wriiing—by Ali 
Masudi^ an Arab geographer and author of travel books bom in 
Bagdad at the beginning of die icnih century. Bui whai he wrote of 
Polynesia In hb Murudsh (MeudfTW^ of G&Ltj) was presumably 

not prt?cise enougii for Roger and Idrisi. h sounded to them too 
fabulous^ too vague; so they ignored it md ended the eastern world 
w^iih Jaira^ Sumaim and ihe PhilippineSH 

To the north their \ision extended as far as Arclumgel and the for- 
bunting re^on on die Pechora. Tile dktricts round Lakes Ladoga and 
Onep arc named, as well as those on the Rivm Neva and Dvina, and 
tile Rivers Volga, Don, Dniester and Dnieper. In Asia they knew, 
amongst other things, Lake Baikal aisd ihe Rivers Onon> Amur, Vi 
and Yenisei- Tliey also iuid a fairly clear picture of Tibet and the 
giganik tnouniains of inner Asia. Natuiully enougli, ceninil Europe 
b clearly depicted with the Danube, the Rhine and the Elbe, its greai 
ciiks, its seas and toa^is. But in we^t Africa they felt sure of nodiing 
beyond sou diem Morocco, so dkey oinitted everyihuig they Iisid lieard 
about it. And wliereas on die African coast Arab dhows liad long 
sailed to the Zaniberi and Safkla, Roger and Idrisi clung to the old 
Ptolemaic noiion that scat)] Africa swept round to the east in a wide 
arc and finally joined up wtdi Asia, reducing the Indian Ocean to the 
status of an inland sea. 

Much light and many shadows mingle liere. But the two go together, 
and the shadows are tndbpensabte if wbh to see things Jti three 
dimensions, 'fhat a great deal of knowledge of what lay outside the 
area illuminated by Roger and Idrisi cjtisted, carmen be doubted^ Both 
Dante and dial unknown tnagus of die north who wrote die 
Atirror knew m uch ik^ was disregarded or not known at aU iti Palermo- 
For the link between the Arabs and the Norsemen^ although up to the 
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pfOio-AUtork trade mmeA in Rittsh^ 
In adtSiion m tAt! fltrulor-llmester route to OBia and tie Bahk 
road along tkt fF^ and tke Dnieper^ do JVl D^^ina-Fo^a and 

de PercAo-Kama-Fo/ga routes were muci uMd Jmisf fiom de 
Sam/and coast (M Prussia) and Jitrs fiom wetttm Siienaf 
were ^rrisd as Jar as /ru&j, were de principal commodities maar- 
^rtcd^ong dese roods, TAeprotise posiiWin of Celonos if unknown^ 
itsrmai^ stood tin j£r^ oftAe /ater BtdgAar. ffoimgard was^ 
&j CDurse^^ founded doing de Afiddie tigts. 7 %ls colcn^f wAicA war 
greatly tnfuenced fy Norm^^ was ptokaAfy esttdiished <m tAe stu 
of ^ prthist^ic vUkgc of Aunters and fisAtrs. 
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time of the trasadcs it confined to (he upper strain of venrureaome 
me£t:tiaiit^ and audacious iighdng-men, was maidfcsdy a good dea] 
closer than was for a long time supposed. 

This link seems to have been forged by fashion, in panicular tbi 
vogue for furs, which lasted right through ihe Middle Age^, Oddly 
enough, in view of their climate, the Arabs shared this predilection for 
wearing furs. Anyhow, a brisk trade ^oon developed be ween the far 
nonit, the home of valuable furs, and suh-tjopical or even tropical 
countries like Persia, Egypt, Arabia and India. This trade was mainly 
in the liands of Arab merchaniSj and furs fetched such prices that great 
prohis were made. As a lesuh of this mde, tliere were Polar hear skins 
in Egypt and ermine capes in India. For the sake of the profits, 
Oriental merchants took upon themselves great discomforts and 
dangers. To begin with, Uiey travelled only as far as Bulghar, the 
capital of a Turkish people living at tlw junction of the Volga and the 
ICama round a.d* 700- Later on, they went considerably farther north, 
rcacliing both Siberia and the White Sea, wdierc Choliuogory, not far 
from Archangel, the Viking Holmgard, w'as one of the centres of the 
European fur trade. 

Tlrese districts, wliich cannot all he precisely located, are spoken of 
by Ibn Fudhian, a Greek residcnc in Baghdad who had been convened 
to Islam and held a position of trust in die court of the Caliph Mukiedir 
(908^32), This Ihn Fudhbn, a clever man obviously greatly interested 
in geography, was sent as an envoy to the court of King Almus of 
&ul]^r in 92Q, and has left a comprehensive accounr in w^hich his own 
experiences are skilfully blended witli inibrmalion gleaned from others* 
Of the bnds of ' Gog and Magog’, the Northmen, he relates so much 
which is characteristic that tile Arabs must have been able to form an 
accurate piciure of the, to them, very scnmge conditions obtaining 
amongst the Vikings. Tlie section of liis account which is of the 
greatest interest to us runs: 

At a dlsiance of twenty days" Journey from die Und of Bulghar lies a 
districi called Tsu, and beyond Isu is a people called the Yuta * * * Tlie 
inhiibixaruv of Bulglmr make [oiimeys into their conrury and bring b^ck 
articles of clodiingt salt and oilier good^ in which they trade. To tnuiiport 
these tilings they love made vdtides in die naniir of small cans, which are 
drawti by dogj, since there is much snow' and ice there and anoihcr animal 
would not be able to move in thi^ country. The men bind the boni^ of cattle 
or> the soles of their feet, each one takes two pDinL4;!d sticks in hb hands, 
thrusts ilwtn into the snow behind him and so slides along on ihe isuribcc 
of the snow . . . 
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The King i>f the BuJgh^rSf h4$ cold me thuc a{ a dit&jioc of tliree inonihs^ 
ft? limey beyond hi^cDuiiiry dtcre ba proplc ctlled Visbu, amon^L whom ihc 
flight is less tluo an hour Jarig^ In a of this re^on lives a fish from whose 
msk they make knives and sword-bilis. If a ship sails on this sea in die direc¬ 
tion of the Pok Srar^ it comes to a region wb&e in suntnier clieie ts no night 
ar all acid where in winter, on the conirary^ ihe son does not become vblhk 
overhead and revolves in die drcle of die firmameiu like a milL And dicn 
follows a r^on where the whole year number^ only one day tmd cue 
rtighl p, * 

Of the Vikings thentaelves Ibn Fiidlilan has eIjo following to say t 

I never saw people more perfecdy devebpedi they were call as paiin-trees» 
and ttiddy of countenance with red Itair. Xhey wear neither coar fior cafran^ 
but the men bve only a coarse eJoat* which they hang over tlieir shoulders 
so dm one hand b left free. 

Every man carries an ase^ a 
knife or a sw^ord with liim; 
they are never seen without 
these w^eapons. Their swords 
are broad and decorated witli 
wavy omainentatiDn and 
Fraiikiah wotk. On one side 
of die sword from the point 
to the hilt are depicted rreffl, 
figtires and the like* The 
women wear a breastplate 
of lion^ silver, copper or 
gold according to the 
wealth of ibcLr husbands On 
the breasipbie is a ring and 
10 this, tikew'ise on the breast, is attadied a knife. Round their necks they 
wear gold and silver necklaces- For if a man possesses fo,o™ dirltems he ba 
a necldacc made for hb wife. If he has 10^000 she rtcelvcs tw-o, and the woman 
always receives a fresh necklace every time the man becomes ridier by 
in^ooo dlThems, For this nea^on a i^-oman of the Rus often lias a multitude 
of necklaces round her neck. The finest jewellery of this people b glass beads 
of the kind wlikii are also to be found on ibdr sliipsu Tliey value them vety 
highly and pay a dirhem far tlicm and tlircad them otl strings for ihcir 
wives ,.. 

The main features of thb short extract from Ibn Fudhlan's compne- 
Uertsive travel-naiTarive aie doubtless authentic and the product of 
excellent potvers of observation combined with the ability to db- 
tlnguish between tmtli and fictiem in what lie was told* Haw strange 
it must have been for dwclkis In ihe tropics to lurar of people isjidjng 
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over (lie snow on cattle-hones—the forerunners of our skiers—and 
being drawn by dog teams. Even to rite Norsemen, skiing seems to 
have been something of a novelty, TTiis may be inferred from the way 
in which it is described in the King'* Mirror. The author is at great 
pains to make his meaning clear and seems to anticipate incredulity, 
or at least ignorance, on the part of Itis readers: 

But it will appear a still grwrer wonder to feam (hat there are people wlto 
tan so Tame pieces of nwd or hoards that someone who is no swifter than 
others ^'hen he is only wearing slioes or is harefooi, as soon as lie Ties under 
lus feet boards dglu or nine ells long surpasses the birds in their flight or ihe 
greyhound, which is the swifrest nmner, or tlie reindeer, which is twke as 
last as ibe stj^ , *, Now tius will be dtfitculi to believe and will appear 
ttum'dloiu in all countries where people do aot know by what art and skill 
it is possible to bring mere boards to siidl a speed iliat up in the mountnins 
there is no earthbound creature wliL'li can hope to escape by speed of run¬ 
ning from a man, as soon as lie has the boanls on hb feet- But as soon » he 
takes die boards from Ids feet lie is oo swifter than oibcTs, Bur where people 
are not used to it, it will be almost impossible lo find a nimble man who does 
not seem to lose all his swiftness as soon as pieexs of wood, such as I have 
described, arc tied under Ids feet, We, however, underscind thus maitia well 
and every wiruer, as soon as snow lies on die ^iind, have the opponunhy 
of watching plen ty of people who know thia jut. 

How much more incredihle must such accounts have seemed lo 
people who did not know wiiai snow fcally was ant! whose conception 
ol rapid travel was limited to riding the horse or dromedary. Tliat 
iLn Fudhkn risked liis reputation ai the Bagdad eoun by puuing out 
sucli apparently mendacious statements suggests that the same fbera 
had ol^ady been reported by the diplonuis of his master, Caliph 
Muktedlr, In general, the transmission of information during the first 
millennium ajj. was probably a great deal more cfiicient than we tend 
to suppose. Trade rebtions too were very nearly as close as they are 
today. Thus an Arabian account of the German imperial city of Maluz 
daring from 975, die work of a Moorish physician and merchant named 
Ibrahim Ihn Jaquh, is extant which clearly re/leostheaudior’sastonisli- 
mcni at this dry's links with die Far East. Ibraliiin Ihn Jaqub relates: 

Magandsita [Mainx] is a wry big dty of which pan I* inhabited and itie 
rest agricultural land. It lies in the country of the Franks on a river ^led tlie 
Kin and is ridi in wheat, barley, spelt [Cemuin wlieai], vineyards and fniit. 
Thene one can see dirhena from iIie Samarkand Mint of the years |ot and 
301 according to ibc Hejira f a- 1 >, 91 j- i i|l wiili the name of the Master of tha 
Mint and tiic dale of coinage, | take diem to be coins of the Samanide Nssr 



5 jr. Aiap of central Etitope from Hattmcrnn Schtdel*t World Chronicle of 1492. h Ww of tie aitonithtng 
hiint'fedge of centra/ Germany tAe Arahs a/rea^ porrestcd in lAe lenri centuiyt it w ttrange lAat geogra- 

p/tktt/ knowledge should have heea to resmcted at the end of the fftemtk century as this ilhistratutn intlkatrs. 
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tbn H.\hmcd [912-^4:11, li h alsio ikit there apices there whidi 

octwronty in tJjr f^nhcsi Oritfit,^'Iisreas the dty ties in the farthttt Ocddent, 
e-g* pepp^tr gingeft clovc^ spikeimii, costniary md golmgite. They are 
imponed froin Indint wtience xhej‘ ctfme ki krge qu4indtte5.., 


Reports of this kind, tndic^ng ilie great importance of Arabian 
coins 10 east and central Europe round the cum of the first mdlenumm, 
are to be found elsewhere—so frequently that ihe discovery of Arabian 

coins even in Iceland (not coUec- 
tor's pieces, but coins brought by 
the ^tsifa/iJruxma generation) comes 
as no great surprise* For many hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of sudt coin% 
origiiiaung from die Near East and 
ob viously currtmey in tliese remote 
regions of the north, have been 
uncanited from the soil of Scandi¬ 
navia, Russia and Germany beating 
dates from tlte three centuries a.d. 
-A 700 to looo- Three thousand Ara¬ 

bian coins of tills period have been 
found in Gothland alone, and hun¬ 
dreds of further finds of varying 
sizes have been reponed. Even in 
Sweden., whicli no Arah merchant 
ev'cr visited, about a hundred and 
seventy sites of finds were known 
up to 

Large quantities of Hither Asian 
coins were, of course, plundered 
by the Norsemen on their maraud¬ 
ing campaigns, whkli took them as 
far as the Caspian Sea and Bagdad. But even when dus h taken mlQ 
full account, the migiatton of such enormouis sum^ of mcmey remains 
altogether inexplicable. For the trade carried on by the Arabs was 
naturally executed more by barter than by uiojietary^ paymeui. It must 
therefore be supposed that Hither Asian coins were accepted as imemal 
currency in Russia, Scandinavia and Germany. Tliis sufmiw; h to some 
extent borne out by the fact tlutt the system of weights used by ihe 
Swedish Vikings was based on tlie Persian ^'sieni- Tlie basic unit was 
a drachma (our dram, ik oz. avoirdupois), ilie Swedish pound weigbuig 
96 draciunas. 
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This questian^ like so many problems arising on ihc borderline 
berwcen history and geography^ remains even now an obsoltire enigina. 
On tlw one hand we know from the btneniries of medieval nJera how 
dlfHcuIt travel was and how msecunt tkeir commimicadons. On the 
ocher Iiand trade seems to have been more flnid tlian ar any time except 
the period immediately preceding 19x4- How well informed the Arabs 
were about central Germany in the tenth century is disclosed by the 
following itinerary for the stretdi from Magdeburg to Prague, also 
taken from Ibn Jaqub^ 

The road from Magdifiing [Mngdehurg] to the bud of the Buisbv 
fBolesbv n of Bohemia, 964-^], and fmm there to tlie fortress of Kalbe 
[on the Saale] is to miles^ and hnm there to Nub Grzd [Naimibiijrg] je m]les« 
Tins 15 A fortified town built of stones and mortpr; it Iks on the River SalaA'3 
[SaaleJ, into whidi Sows the River Bixie, From Nub Grad to the salt mines 
of the Jews [Dflrrenbergh which also lies on the Solava, 30 miles. From there 
to Burdshm ps^urmr]—this stronghold lies on the Rii-er Muldava JMulde] 
—and then on to the beginning of the forest is ly miles. The biter exten ds 
from beginning to end over 40 miles and h siruaicd in pathless tnountams 
[Erzgebirge], Tlitre smzids a wooden bridge [probably in the region of 
BfOx] over ihe sT^^amp aTrer 3. luile^. From the end of the forest one comes 
into tlte city of Braga iPTague]. 

From the foci that Ibn Jaqiib fell it nccffisary to give such a detailed 
account of hts traveb in central Europe, wlilcli led him tram Mamz 
and Magdeburg to Prague and Cracow, to Poland and Mecklenburg, 
to Schleswig and Ifrahi (Utredit), Fat^riuTunn (Paderbom) and 
FtiiMa (Fulda)—all in rlie time of the greai German king Huto (Otio 
the Grea.i>—w'e may infer that he wai^ not the only one to journey 
tJirough these reports* Perlups itinerant Ar^ merchants were no 
infrequent sight on the highways of Europe a thottS4iiid years ago. 
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Just as the Arabs stfem at times to have roamed the whole of Europe, 
so the Vikings too were 10 be found in alS parts of the Western W'orld. 
Tliey kept close to the seas and rivers^ however; from eastern America 
to the Unds and from SpirzbeTgen to Bagdad, their activities were 
mainly confined to the ^seaboard and die river lands. To the south^east^ 
of course, the Norse migration had to follow the courses of die rivers. 
Tlie Dneiper^ the Don and tiie Volga carried the Viking penetraiiDri 
deep Into the heart of Europe* 
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This took place round die middle of ihc oinih century* At tins time 
tlic Swcdi^i Vikings, the Varangians or V^rings^ inviided Rusda* 
According to saga tradition, cenain Slav peoples called In ilte Varan¬ 
gians to restore order and found a State in thdr cpuntiies. Tliis is 
recorded by Monk Nes tor of Kit% the father of eaily Russian Itisiorical 
writing, in the dironide which be wrote at the beginning of the twelfth 
OTuury* He relates ihere: 

In the year 65^7 [Anno Mundi, a^d. Sfg] tlte V^rangiafu trrossed ihc sea 
^d d«:mujidL'd tribute from ilie Chiicbits, the Slavs^ die Menms, the Vesses 
and die Krividijcs. In ibe year <^370 [ftda] iht tatter drove ihe Varafi^ns 
hack over tile Ma, gave tliem no tribule, and b^n to govern ilienvudves. 
And ibcre wa^ no law amongsi diem, family row; up ogturisr family, and 
db^ensitm and disunity were rife* And the^ began to make wm upon one 
aiLod>er. Then xhty said to each other: ‘Let us seek a prince who will mte 
iivtf us and who can decide whar is ihc law’T And thi^ went over die sea 
lo the Varangians, to the Rug, for ?<> these are called^ as giherg are called 
Svtjm^ otliers Nuimins, otliers. Anglanes, and yee olhers Goths. And ihe 
Chudans^ the Krividies and ihe Vesses said to the Rus: ‘Our country is 
targe and fertile, but no order prevails, therefore come and govern us and 
fulc over us/ And three Rus were diosen with ihek cbm, and tJiese took all 
the Rus wiili riicm and tame aems the sea. .\nd jlie ddr^, Rurik, ruled in 
Novgorod. And rhe second, Sineus, on Lake B>^b Orero; and die thudi 
Tnivor, in IzhordL And rhe Und, especially that round Novgorod, w’as 
called after ihe-se Ru$. Thes: m rhe people of Novgorod of Vamngkn 
desarm, formerly the people of Novgorod were Sb%^ But after two yean 
Sineus and his broflier Truvor dic*d. Ruiik tlien became sole master and 
dishributed dries among his follow'ers, 10 tlic one Pidotosk, to anorlier 
Rostov, and to yet another Bytio Osicro. And ihe VaiMgians entered tlwse 
dticsj before ilicm iltere were Sbvg in Novgorod^ Krivklies in Potolosk, 
Mcnnis in Rostov, Vesses in Byclo Qcctq, and Muromans in Murom. But 
all these made Rurik tlieir rutcTi 

Tiie chronicle of Nestor of Kiev, doubtless for good Teznmin&, lias 
recently been contested. It is net due ta^k to wdgh up the pros and 
cons of this disputCF It must probably be accepted, however, that 
Rurik^s G^rJafrikt (Kingdom of Fortresses), whose main purpose was 
no doubt to ^eguiard the Varangian trading centres and provide a 
springboard for funher inroads^ was the nucleus of the Russian State. 
To establisli sudi a State it was necessary to dominate ih.e areas round 
the souroes of ihe Dnieper and the Volga, which provided a route for 
water traffic tlicoygli ik? forest regions of Russia. And tt was froni Ijerc 
dial die Varangians began to extend their iniluence over Russia. 
Rurik s fust base^ Aldaigyuborg on Lake Ladoga, opened the wav 10 
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the Vol^ acmss Lake Onega and Lake Bycto Ozm); his second seat 
of govemmeiit, Novgorod^ fouiukd dfre Mo, at titc point wiiere tltc 
Volkov (lows into Lake iJinen, ailorded access to both the Volga and 
the Dnieper* 

Tlic pltilolo^cal explajiation of the ttame Rus—wliicb was previously 
traced back to the Slav ra^i, blond, but is now generally regarded as 
coming from tile Finnish name Ruoisi, meaning men from the land of 
'Rositgen' on tlie nortitem shore of the Baltic—lends support to the 
tlleory rliar the V'aran^an sertlemeni of Russia started from ihe area 
on tlie Gulf ol Finland. Tlie names of the Vaian^an leaders gi ven hy 
Nestor of Kiev are undoubTcdly of Norse od^n. Rurik is liie Scandi- 
naviari Hrorik, Sineus corresponds to Signjut and Truvor lo the 
Nordic Tliorvard. Although leadersJtip of die Viking expedition to 
Rus$b seems to Lave h«en in ilie hands of the Swedisli Varangians^ 
die re can be no doubt duu Norwegians, Danes an d Finns also took 
part in it. File tcim ’ Varangians' was applied by the Slavs indiscrinii- 
nately to all rJiese groups. 

.At the same dnic as Rurik went to Novgorod, which liad been an 
important trading centre since the dawn of history,, two odter Vatan- 
gums ni.>t of Riutk’s cbn, Haskuld and Dyri, also set trut for the land 
of the Slavs. A few centuries earlier Rome liad been the goal in the 
sunny soudi diat beckoned to the Vikings; now it was Byzantium, 
W'hiclt the \' jiangians called MiAIogard (Great Garth) or Tiargard. 
But Haskutd and Dyri w'cfie no more successful in conquering Byzan¬ 
tium than any odier Viking after ihcm. On their fourney down the 
Dtiiepcr, a route which liad been explored hy the Nordimen as far as 
lilt! Black Sea long before Rurik, they came first to Kiev, 'rhis diy, 
the capital of the Pobniurts, pleased them so much dot they decided 
to stay, TltcLr rule over die PoJaninns, whom they ({uickly overthrew, 
lasted for twenty years. Then dtcy weie attacked by Hvigi, the son and 
successor of Rurik, wfio defeated and slew diem in $Sa. Henceforth 
Kiev was the capital of ilie Russo-Varangian kingdom. It is recorded 
that as late as die devenih cenrury, the majority of die tnJiabitams of 
the V^iking scat of govemineot were still Scandinavians. 

Despite tills sculemeni, die Jure of Byzantium remained. In 907 
Hcigi readietl dit.' Golden Horn, allegedly with two thousand ships. 
An cnomtous ransom Ireed the city from the danger of falling into the 
hands ot ibc Varangians. In 941 anodicr Norditnon, Ingvar, Hclgi's 
son, knocked at the gates of Ndklagatil. Tilts time ^ Greek fire', tvhJch 
took a terrible toll of tlie Northmen, saved tlic duvatened metropolis. 
But a few years later, Ingvar, whom the Slavs called Igor, was back 
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again weapon in hand. Again Byzantium paid ituisom. And again this 
availed iicr for one generation. Since then* Russia has made Eepeated 
aitempis to bring Constantinople under her st^'ay. 

The Vikings wete tioi well adsised when, in order to be neaier 
Byzantium, they shifted their capiiaJ from Novgorod lo Kiev. By so 
doing, they lengthened their lines of communication widt ilicir old 
homeland so much that ihedr link with it was fatally loosened. The 
tnHuence of the Slav environment became so ovetwhcltning that the 
Varan^ans were soon completely submerged in the popubtion of the 
subicct country. Tlie tcclanders continued to call Russia ‘Greater 
Sweden', and envoys of il» Byzantine emperor TlieophUus to llic 
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Gcrnisn emperor Louis the Pious, who arrived at Ingctlitdin m the 
Palaiinate iu 839, deckml that the Rus were of Swedish ejctraction. 
Even at die be^nning of tiie fourteenth century Novgorod was sdU a 
Scandinavian city. But a 1 ltt!e later tlus last Varangian outpost too was 
swiamped by the Slav flood. Ouiy in the iy/iw, the heroic t^Inds of 
Russian popular poetry, which have remained alive amongst the people 
of northern Russia right up to our own day, have tmees of Varangian 
ififluence been prcser\'ed. Tlicse ballads are all that remain to remind us 
of those early Viking days in Russia. All else lias long since sunk into 
oblivion. 

As we liave heard, tlie Varangians never succeeded m contfuering 
Constantinople. TItey inflhratcd into the city in large numbers as 
mercliants and soldiers, however- In a military respect especially they 
soon gained considerable influence. For the Byzantine emperors, who 
could not alw ays place full reliance on Ute loyally of their comparriOE% 
took to composing tlieic bodyguard entirely of \^itrangiani. The 
majority of the latter came from Russia, but no doubt there was a 
sprinkling from Scandinavia. The first Nortitman named as being in 
rlie service of rite Emperor was actually an Icelander who oirived hi 
the Golden Cin* Iwfore j^Oi, thmugli a very strange conouenotion of 
circunistaiim- Ultimately die Vanuigian Guard of the Byzantine auto¬ 
crats formed a State witiirn the Siaic, with its own Taws and its ow*n 
juttsidictiom Naturally its leader was always a Varaiigian; one of them, 
Hurald the Hard (Hamid Haardraade), wlio bier became king of 
Norway, we si tall meet again. By the diirtoenth century the number of 
Vikings who came to Bj^zantium had considerably di mi fibbed. Tlte 
ranks of the Varangian Guard wTie then largely lillcd by EngUsltmcm 
It continued to e:5£i$t until 1453, w ben CoTLstantinopIe wa$ token by the 
Turks. 

Apart from die Dnieper and the Don, the main clirninel for the 
Varangian advance to the sourii was the Volga. Oddly enough, tliere 
is no mernlon wliatsocver in Norse liicmiure of the gnsii esiierprisea 
whidi ciuried the Vikings to Persia and Bagdad. Tiib is all the more 
surprising because Bagdad had long been the terminus for many 
convoys from tile Far East, which went frpni the Malabar coast, 
Hormuz, and the Persian Gulf of Basra. After tile Caliph tranaferned 
his capital to Bagdad in 7ik> riic chy began to over^lkdow the old 
Egyptian metropolis, Cairo. One would expect, therefore, to find some 
reference in Scandinavlaii sources to Bagdad, the junction with sliipping 
routes from the Orient. It is not mentioned ai all. Tliere are plentv of 
allu^ons u> By/aiuium and rite teats o f arms performed in the sim^te 
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wilh tlic Greeks; bui for the niudi morr t;xtctisive campaigns tkit took 
the Vikings into the bnd of the Colipha we are entirely dependerit upon 
Arab sources- 

Viking traders seem to Iiavc got tO Bagdad quite early on. At all 
events die Arab get^pher, Ibn Kofdadbeb^ spe^ iti his great book 
on die roads of tlie CaKpl^s kingdom (845) of the Viking merchants 
had come to Bagdad, TJiese Viking traderSf however^ were only 
the advance guard of the Northmen, who invaded nordiem Persia in 
cm^hing strength during the decade from 870 to SSo. Bin the heaviest 
unslaughts did not tiAc place until the tenth century^ from 909 to 912, 
and in 943-4- Of the campaigns of 909-12 wc Itave a full aocount in 
the citronicle of Abul Hazan bfasudip die AfuriuljA id Dhiihai, Tlie 
main points in iiis account run as follows: 

As soon as the Viking sfiipa iiad readied the fortress at riie cnirance to 
the ^iuariuni |Sea of Aj.qv] the>' sent emissaries to the king of the Klmari 
id ask liis permission to pass through his couruiy, m fiail on die river fDon] 

and into dve Sea of the Kltaiar^ |Ca^bn Sea|_Tltcy promised him half 

of rhe booty ihry would obtain. He gave Ids pemiissSon. "Iltemipaf) they 
faiied into the »ntartum and Lmn die River Don and then into the Kha/.ar 
River [Volga] past tile city of Tril [an aneieni Itkmriral dty near AfErakltan] 
and out rhrouglt ibe mmuh of tiiis river into die Sea of ttie Khaianu 

Tite Rti^ remiuned ^veral mcmdis in this sea. It was impossible for the 
tnliahicants of the coast to drive them aWiiy * *. Wlien rhe Vtk;ngs had taken 
sadlcient bewty and pri^ners, liiey Sided back in the Rivet of the KJiazars 
and eiTsisMries widi gold and booty 10 the ting, in accordance with the 
conditions they had accepted. The king of die Kltazars liad no ships on lids 
fiC 3 ^ for die KhiazoFS are no sailors. If they were they would consdtute a very 
grave danger to the Moluimniedans_ 

There can he little doubt that the long voyages which took the 
Vikings thousands of miles from their northern home were made for 
military and mertantile, rather diou for geograpliical reasons. Plunder 
or profit was tlieir main motivti. But curiosity may have bcetv an added 
incentive. The desire 10 find out what lands lie beyond the fiaae of 
distance is ij^plcal of the Sctuidiimvian character. Tliis desire drove die 
Vikings to every point of the compass; from 7^"^ N,“ihc inhospitable 
shores of die Smidt Sound in Greenland—10 around 34* tlie 
buiudc of Bagdad, and from 73® W., the approximoie longiiude of 
Cape Cod on the east coast of Amedca, to 70"^ E*^ die longitude of 
Novaya Zemiya and the northern Urals. 

Voy^es of explonition and trade to diese remote northH^asierly 
regions probably started before those in other directions^ ^incc here 
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tlic Norrhmm had only to sail along thtr Scandinavian coasi to find 
themselves in a foreign coimiry. And thi^ foreign ccunny proved to 
be vcrv rich in Siirs^ walnis tusks and rnany other commeitcially valuajile 
goods,. It is certdn tkai the first Northmen entered rite ccmtal lands of 
die Arctic Ocean by ilie dgiitb century at the latest. Tlie first documen- 
laiy evidence of such vopges^ however, dates from the ninth century. 
Tlic voyage we are about to discuss was made in about 870. At the 
time, it was nothing exceptional. At leaiit Scandinavian sagas indicate 
that in thi^ ninth century voyaj^ to Bjarmaland were fiiirly common. 
The importance of thi^ particular vo^'age lies in the fact dial it 19 
recorded in detail. 

It wasumde by die Norseman Othere, a big raitncr from Halogaknd 
in northern No™^ay, whoj despite his wealth—ii b recorded that lie 
owned six hundred reindeer—was in the habit of supplementing lib 
iucome by walrus-hunting and trading expedttioris by sea. This Othcre^ 
of w'hom w^e otherwise know^ llttk, seems to Iiave been a noted sea¬ 
farer in liis day. Anyhow', King Alfred the Great of England called 
him to Ills court to aid his plans for an English licet by acting as instruct 
tor to English navi^Eors and seamen. Tbe account of Odiere's voyage 
to the \Vliiie Sea, in the form in which it luis come down to us, was 
written by Alfred the Great liimself ond runs: 

TIten Odiere mid King Alfred tliai of all Nordimen lie dwdi rarilieif to 
tile noniL I te sailed ahmg die coasi towards tile north, Xtic bnd t^re strvtdies 
a long way northWjrd, but it b absobtrly dejwlate apart frtun a few places 
tnltablied by Flnn^ who hum in winier and ikh in summer. As lie reLned, 
he desired to Icum how far the land emended and whal by conJi of ilie 
barl. He tlierefore sailed due north along the coast. For three days he had 
the sea on hb left hand, tbe desolate land to bb right. Then he came as for 
north as tlie whale fishers usually gOL But he sailed farther tm to tbe noirli, 
as far as can be reached in another three day's. Then she bnd receded to the 
cast—or Eheaea runs into the land—he could not say whkh. There, liowc^-er, 
he had to wait for wnnd from iJie wiest or west-north-west, Tllcn he sailed 
eluse to ihe liiore east by soiiih its fat as iic could go in four days. Tliere he 
had to W'ait until a north wind 1:10111^^ becaut^ the Lind went to ihe sogrh. 
Thciy he sailed close ro the lind southwards for five days. I [ere a great liver 
eoffie out of tlie bticL The)' sailed into die eaiiiary of the rfv^er, not W^Ung 
10 sail brdjer for ftar of enemies. For bc^mnd die nver the bnd was ilikkly 
populaied and euhiv'ated. lliii so for tbe first lime lance lie liod Irfr 
ills own farmsiead. For during the whole voyage the land had been tnli^bhed 
Only by fiihejSf ImnEeri and bird-catchrrs, and all lh» were Finns. But 
ro the left he had never seen anything but rile op&i m. 

Tlicre iuy die land of die a well-cuhivaled land, hut lie was mil 
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pcrmiiKd to sei toot on jr. The countrj’ where the Terfimta dtn'eln on the 
odicf tund, Wis desolate and uncutuvat)ed; dierr only hunters, Ashermen and 
men who went bird'catciiing lived. Tlie Bj turners told Otlierc tnudi about 
ihdr ovTi country and about neighbouring oouniries. But lie did not know 
tiow mucii of It was true. It seemed to linn that Finns and Bjarmeis spoke 
roughly the some language, Ide had sailed bitber because he whhi^ to 
explore iltc land, and also on account of the tt'halcs .iitd walruses. For the 
latter luve vety good ivory in their tusks. 



SS’ Afirn/stftim. jhi old woodcut O/uus ^ogruts. 

Otliere's report is very precise and probably itlbble, thouglt the 
statements of sailing-da^'s are rather doubtfuj as tliey stand. Exactly 
where he went and, in parueular, u-liicb river on the Wliite Sea coast 
he sailed up, ts not Stated explicitly in the account as recorded by King 
Alfred. Tile river was piob^ly the Dvina, whose estuary Itad been a 
trading point of great importance since the dawn of history. Here 
Cholmogory, and later Archangel, sprang up, not by chance or si die 
coQunsnd of some absolute monarch, but as die result of practical com- 
tnercial necessity. Tliis is the only place where there could have been 
tilled fields at that period. For die Miirman coast must tiave been as 
desolate then as it is now. 

Tlic northern anti eastern parts of the Baltic also entered the sea¬ 
farer s ken round about this linu'. Not much was known about these 
areas as yet, and even Othete could tell King Alfred but little. All the 
more interesting, therefore, must die EtigUsIi king Itave found tus 
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acquaiiiTancc with the skipper Wulfsian, who had sstifed the Baltk as 
far as the Frisches Haff. Wulf&tan was, whether a Saxon or a 
Norseman like Oihere, is unknqw'n. Nor can it be ascertained when lie 
made his Baltic voyage. Probably it tras round about the time wiirai 
Othcie visited the White Sea, i,e. between 870 and 880, 

Tlie Vikings’ true iield of action, however, was the north-west. 
Tliis was die direction to which they were principally drawn, Here lay 
Eric the Red’s Gfcenland, here Vtnlond the Good. Harald Haardraade, 
the famous commander of the Varangian Guard of tiie Eastern Roman 
(Byzantine) Emperor, who was mainly responsible for the exploration 
of southern Europe, w*as fmally alsa drawn to tlie nonlt, fn his day, 
Vinland was a clearly defined geograplucai concept throughout 
Scandinavia; It w'ouJd Iiave been astonishing if Haratd iiad disregarded 
its calL The voyage tliither cannot Ime appeared particularly difficult. 
It took a bare we^ to reach l<x?land, and lour days from tliere to the 
coast of Greenland. Another four days were needed to sail along the 
coast to the settlements of the Greenland Vikings, and then Vinland 
was only a stone's throw: the whole voyage couldn’t take many weeks. 
So Harald set sail for Vinland, probably m lodf, tlte only reasonably 
peaceful year io the life of this r^less soldier of fortune. 

Tliere is a strong element of conjecture in statements concerning 
Harald Haaidraade’s expedition, since the only records are a brief 
note by Adam of Bremen and an inscription on a rune stone at Hdnen 
in Ringerlkc, Norway, However, Gustav Neckel, who lias made a 
dose study of the subject, considers k reasonable to surmise that 
'King Harold’s hold and extended voyage wTis an endeavour to incor¬ 
porate Vinland, which was so much discussed just then, into lus 
kingdom. The project would have been worthy of its author.* Whether 
or not iliis conclusion is correct, Harold Haardraade is certainly to be 
mcluded in the company of mtrepid explorers of the Arctic who, 
througitout history, have obeyed the lure of die nonli. How many 
diis company numbers in all ivill reimm for ever unltnown; those of 
whom a record exists are only a fraction of tile total. 

Typical of die mcompleieness of our knowledge concerning Vtking 
voyages to tlte north, their own specific domain, is die following strange 
note of an expcdiiion from Greenland into the .Arctic Ocean ocHmrring 
in the Altmumtnta I/if tones a collcctiotl of medieval sources 

on the liistory of Norway, which runs: 

Some sea-captains wished to return from Iceland to Norway. But they 
werebume northward by contrary whirlwinds, and ftn.ifly landed in ji region 
lying between the Hjarmeni and the Greenlanders. “Ibcy assened that they 
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5 <S^ TA0 pwplij in tAt hndi of tAe Giwr Kkan. fFo<^-tit from 
Sc&eJets World Gifonicle <f t 49 S* TA^se pkmm sAa^*^ the idf 4 ii 
g&icraliy current in ^iAicaifA-c^miy £urafv oAqut /mila miJ fA^r 
^thtf /ands Grtut KAan. TA^ tixc n&adf: 

* Plinyf ^ugusiinus and fskkru wrki th^ Jblkn^ing tAmgs 
fitrnmg tAi var^fus jkape^ of rnan^ In tAt /and f India lA^rc Ofi rn^ 
wiiA dog^X Aiadx u/Ao /dZt Ay AoriJftg^ TA^ caicAing Akds 

c/ul Wisar t&e skhu of anwiak. OtAerx agam cwi/v vn€ n'€ in £/yr 
JhfitA^ad tAc nair ami ^as only tAt JksA of antnials. In I^ilya 
many are Aom wiiAaia heads and Aa^ e a mr^utA and Many are 
of xcxer. The righf Arease U male and mingle whA one 
anoiAer and hear cAddren. Close ro Paradise on (Ae River Ganges 
live mm eas nothings For Aave jucA smaR m^mtAa that sA^' 

aAsorA liyaid naurisAutmt lAraugh a straw^, lA^^ live on rhe jaice of 
flowers and apples^ and almoss die from a had smefL Ukewise tAent 
are people noses and wisA ofAerwise flat faces. Alany kare 

siicA large underfys lAai Mey can cover lAcir whole faces wisA iAem^ 
Aave no tongi^csf tA^' emverse each oiher ^igns^ like 
people in monasieries. In the land of Sicilia many have sncA large 
ears tAat tAey can cover tAeir whole iodles them. In tAe land of 
EtAiopia many people walk lent dmm like cait/tf and ma/^ dvr four 
hundred years. jWtfjrtv have horns ^ long noscs and goafs feet thuytiu 
will fnd in fhe wAoR legend ofStw ArttAiniy. In FfAiopia towards tAe 
n*esr sAere are people whA a single Aroadfotn and jo swift tAat they can 
tun as fast as wild hensts^ In tAc land of ScytAia they Aave Annum 
forms and Aorse^s feet. There too are men five eUs long who never 
hecome HI until cAcir dmiks,^ In the Aumiy of tAe great Ale^eander we 
read tAat in In£a /iVtf men %itA six Aands, Many dwell naked and 
rougA in tAe riverSy many, who have six fngers on tAdr hands and 
fietf many divell in tAe iraterSi have half the form of tnen, half 
thai of horses* hem, also women nviA beards dn%n 10 the breast, but 
rm Aah on the head^ In FtAiopia towards the west ma/^ hove four 
^cs* Thus in Er^da there live, beautiful people with the necks and 
Pills of cranes. But men eannot AeSeve lAat. as dagustmus writes,. lAe 
p>eopA* who live in the place oppasiie to us where rAe sun rises, and 
those who live where it sets^ have their feet towards ours- But ihere is 
great argumeniouan in literature ogalnst the madtiess of the c&mmtm 
man in wondering why euAerwe,or those wAmefeet are tamed towards 
ours [f.i, live in sAc antipodes] do not fall of the eartA, For flgAt routui 
the earth Svepe*fpic wifA their fist turned towards each other and their 
heads tau^arJi the ify.. It n^uM bf contrary^ to nature for them to Jail 
ojf Far Just as the scat of fire is nowhere else than in fres, that of 
water mfwAcre eke than in the waters, and that rf the spirit nowhere 
else than in the spirit^ so too is the seat of the earth nowhere else than 
in itself*—rncuTimg presumabfy that the things of the eartk cannot 
fall away from, bat only towards^ the eank to which th^ belongs 
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hiid 'itm iier« cxtraofdtn^ly rdl men, and fnmid the counm' whm virgins 
become pregnant through drinking ’R^ter- The Greenlanders are s^pamted 
frcmi them by icy froien skerriei. 

It is obvious at a glance that some honest skipper lias launched out 
into a far-fetched sailar^s yam under the iiiHuence of a plentiful supply 
of mcacL On the other tiand^ the story of the virgins who bei^me 
pregnant by drinking waiter was part of the penuanent ^repertoire* of 
all Arctic explorers during the Middle Ages. Thus the captain who has 
the honour to be mentioned bi the famous Mmumenut only 
repealing wliai Ins comnides from other ships had related before him, 
and what the landlubbers certainly expecced lo bear. 

This stoiy of tlie remarkable vitgins also came to the ears of Adam 
of Bremen. I b moves thetr domain to the Gulf of Bolhnia and adds in 
his account: 

And when they give biflht the duldren of the male isex are dogheads, 
tho% of the female sex die most beaurilu] women- The latt^ live only w^di 
their o'ftTi sex and disdain intercourse ^ith ram, whom, if any come, ihey 
resoluicly repulse. Do^eads are crearunB who Iiave ibdr h^s on tlteir 
breasts ,.. 

Now Amazon myths are of widespread occurrence amongst many 
peoples of die earik Tliey have been interpreted as recoUectiom of an 
earlier, pnedominanily matriarchal social order. Legends of dog¬ 
headed men are not rare either. They have been explained by reference 
to the great * coUecttvie unconscious * of modem depth psychology and 
its dim memories of the time, hundreds of diousands of years ago, when 
the foretaihers of komo sapiens really did possess doghke muzzles, or 
else as the outcome of encouniers with abo ritual peoples of strongly 
prognathous physiognomy. 

The explanatton for tile legend of the country of women referred 
to by the M&rmnjmta and Adam of Bremen is reladvdy simple, how¬ 
ever. Philologists have pointed out tliai the Finno-Ugric name for 
Finland, Kaumlah^tf was corrupted by die Swedes In [o "QuaenbiidV 
and since ewim Or ^£^££4 mearit *w'ornan* from tceland to the 

AJemanme Provinces, it was natural thai Quaenbntl should be trans-^ 
lated ^^'omanbod* and that every Arcuc-farcr woxtii his salt had to 
tell of this land of women* 

The learned editors of the M&tjLrnenta ffismrica Norwi^gii did not, 
of course, include this note in order to discuss the virgins impregnated 
by wwter, hut because of a report whicli occurs a little laicr in the 
Saga aJ~Samse}n tAe-Seauiifkl (lyso). It is stated therein lhai norrh'^easr 
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of Russia li^ ihe countr^'^ of Joimihciniar, die land of trollit and 
kobotds. 'And from Iten? in the direction of ihe wastes of Greenland 
sttetdies die land called Svalhaid/ In addition to ihbj there is an entry 
in the Iceiandk An/uth for the year 119^) which says; 'Svalbard found/ 

At first sight tills series of reports is mystifying. Svalbard means 
'Cold Shore' and must represent the northernmost area readied by the 
Vikings, There is, however, no dear indication of what country ’was 
called ‘Cold Shore" by the Nortlimen, to wiiom cold was no novelty. 
Consequently the above accounts Iiave been taken as referring variously 
10 north-east Greenland, Jan Mayen Island, Spiabergen, northern 
Siberia and Franz Josef Land, Of tliese Jan Mayen Island, to whidi the 
word shore is inapplicable, and also northern Siberia and Franz Josef 
Land cm be ciiniinated at once; for it has been clear sLooe Nimscn's 
expedition to the Arctic and his reports on drift and ice inmdkions, that 
Uie two latter could not have been readted by arty diance run before 
the wind. 

This only leaves Spiizborgen—an assumption empJiarically sup^ 
ported by Nansen. He has pointed out tliat a ship sailing nonli from 
Greenland along ibe edge of the rasi Greenland ice must autoniatically 
cerme to Spitzbergen. This interpretation gains probability from the 
fact that even today Spitzbergen is rich in valuable fur-bearing animals. 
Since it was no more difficult to sail to Spitzbergen iluui anywhere else 
in the Arctic Ocean during the summer months—the LandndmtMl: 
later gave the sailing distance as four days—it was natuml lor the 
Norsemen to visit it. Hence ilicic is good reasoti to suppose that the 
name Svalbard referred to the modem Spitzbergen. 

If this assumption is correct then the land of Jotunheimar must be 
Novaya Zemlya. We have already beard that the Scandinavians reached 
the area of the Pechora. Once having got this far it was a short step 
to the islands of Novaya Zemij'a, whidi lay across tlteir path to the 
east, 

Svalbard seems to have been the Vikings' last Arctic discovery. 
Their main iniercst was no doubt directed towards south-west Green¬ 
land on the one liand, and llte rich lands round tlie White Sea and the 
Pccltora on the other, tailter ilian to the icy wastes of liie nortli and 
north-east. Tills is very understandable. The man whose everyday life 
is hard seldom has time or inclination to journey out into the world For 
the mere pleasure ot discovery. He needs some goal thai will make Ids 
journey wortli while. Tills g^ ofTered itself on the path that led post 
Greenland. It lay far beyond that frozen country, but it was not outside 
the read) of a brave man. As we know, ii was called Wineland, and it 
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beckoned with vines (bat grew wild> wiili fields of self-sown com, and 
with timber. 

Wliai ways have been ttavellcd, wbai seas sailed! How wide open 
bv the world, bow many new shores rose op from ihe salt waves of 
the sea 1 Was iberc still a country wlikh the white man had noi iraversed 
by the Old of the Middle Ages? One feels inclined to doubt it* For tla 
next section will show that even Asia, buried in the sands of Its vast 
was crossed by a multitude ol paths and trodden by the feet of 
many men, long before the Portuguese set out to discover India* 
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AGAIN we start with tlie inscription on an ancient stone. This 
f~\ stone is found not tn America, but in Qiina and tlie 

J. ^inscription is not cut in nines, but in ancient Chinese cbaraciers. 
Nor is tile site of tbc find virgin wilderness, but die bonoutable city 
of Singanfu, capital of the province of Stien-Si, for a long time the 
junction of great trade routes to the cast and south of the Middli^ 
Kingdom and since dme imniemorial the terminus of die silk road 
leading to die barbaric countries of the West. 

Just outside the huge, forty-foot-higb city walls a doaen coolies were 
at work one day in the early spring of iday, cicavatlng the cellars 
for a new iiouse. It had taken the coolies a long time to grasp why a 
liouse which was going to stand above ground should be started 
underneath li. Not many houses in the province of Shen-Si had rn-lbni. 
But that was how die foreign devils from the West, protected by the 
Emperor’s grace, wanted it. They must live underground like laisl 
Tlic coolies were putting tlteir backs into the work. ThereM be 
cadi in the evening, beautiful gleaming money, Tliey would polish 
it till it shone, thread a cord through the square liote in the ceniit and 
hang it round their necks; diey would buy tea that liad come all the 
way from far-olf Sze-Chwan; they would at last be able to drink the 
smoke of forgetfulness once more in the House of Dreams. 

Then deep in tire earth one of the spades struck a stone, an enonnous 
block S feet j inches high, 3 fc« 4 indies wide and 10 indies thicL 
Aldiouj^i the coolies could neidierreadnorwrite themselves, they knew 
the difleretioe between writing and dianoe scotches; they realized at once 
that they had found somethingimponant. One of them immediately tan 
over to the house in which die imperial governor had lodged the white 
foreign devils. Fonunaidy Father Trigaulr, who lud spent blf a fife- 
time in Asia, was in ilie mission. He came at once, and observed to bis 
astonishment that the stone, w'hich was covered in ancient G b i n e se and 
Syriac characters, told of 3 Christian Bishop Adam, wiio Itad once 
lived here in Singanfu and who, at the lime when tire inscription was 
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cut, was ‘Priest jnd Master of liic Law in Tsinistait\ An ciripcror 
named Tai-tsung was also memioned an the stone. And, wonder of 
wonders, it related that Christtimity had come to China long, long ago, 
iliai its teachings had been examined ‘in the private clianihers of the 

ELmperor\ and that when 
Tai-tsung had recognized its 
justice and truth he ordered 
it to be preached and propa¬ 
gated in his countty. 

It w*as easily estahlislied 
that this Emperor Td-tsung 
Itad really existed. He reigned 
from A.i>, 6316 to 649, and 
■was the second emperor of 
the Tang Dynasty and nn 
outstanding personality. To 
begin with, however, this 
was all Father Trigauli was 
able to learn. Nothing was 
1111011111 of die presence of 
Qiristian mis.iionaries in 
China at such early dare. 
'Die Roman Catllolic Church 
Iiad only just received per¬ 
mission to send a few jnis- 
sioEiaries to CiiiiUL All 
around them diese brave 
men, mostly jesiuts, found 
nothing but the darkest pa¬ 
ganism. There was not the 
sliglitcsi trace of an earlier 
Chrtsttaniniluenoe. And then 
diis stone asserted that diert had been Christbns tn the country at the 
time of Tai-tsung? Chrisiianity was prcadied? Ttvere was a bishop? 
Qiristian churches had stood in every town, and here in Singanfu a 
splendid cathedral was erected in d;8 by order of the Emperor? 

Fadu'r Trigault ■was also a Jesuit, Unfortunately, ft mi^i be added. 
For in tlu! West, wbid:) was at that lime shaken by the fevers of tlie 
Heformation, the Counter-Reformation and the sceptidsm of the 
Freethinkers, the prestige of the Society of Jesus did not stand liigli. 
Conscquenily Father Trigault was not believed. He was rej^ded as a 
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cimning forger, for whom the a>d jtialificd iht tne^n^ and rt was about 
two hundred and fifty years before: this verdict w^s reversed. Not until 
tlie mtddJe of the last centurj" ifc'as il definitively proved tliat Qmstkoity 
really did attain widespread currency in China during ilte seventli and 
eighih centuries. 

It of couTsCt not Roman Catholiq but Nestorran Chrkuamey. 
Tills lakes m back another two hundred years into die nascent ftfth 
century a,d,; to Nestorius, Parriandi of Constantinople, a very clever, 
very piems man, who meditated very deeply on the nature of Christ* 
He believed that the divine and the Imman had preserved in tile person 
of the Saviour dieir own diaracteristic qtiaUties; Christ was AontointLtWiS^ 
similar to God, but not Ao/imusiDS^ identical with God, He was a man, 
and, ill essendal aspects of his existence^ remained so; hence Mary his 
mother could not i>c called the Mother of God, but only die Mother 
of Qirist, 

To modem man, unconcemed with dicologica! subtleties, this may 
appear rather unimponanr. At ihc lime, i,fao years ago, such problems 
were of immense sigriificance. If Quisi, who W'os nailed to the cross as 
die bem^r of tiie sins of the world, died beneadi the burden of these 
sln^, and then re>ascended into hc^'en, wa:s Indeed the Son of Cod, 
then the prospect of salvaiion was a great deal brighter for suffering 
humanity* Neither Tlior nor Zeus, neither Jupiter nor Ammon, 
neither jotiveh, rite god of ilte Jews, nor Borvon, the supreiiur god of 
the Celts, Itad ever given birth ro a religion of salvation^ There w’as 
only punishment and vengeance: an eye for an eye and a toorh for a 
tooth, unio dte third and fotirdi generations^ But in the whole of ihe 
West, with its many young and, in the truest sense of the word, be* 
licvnng peoples, spiritual life cried out for grace and redemption* Here 
Christ wm lnHind to be undersEOod as God Himself and as nodiing dsc, 
here it seemed obvious dm Mary was the Mother of God. 

In Asia (lie rituaiion was quite diffcicnL Tliere the great concepiion 
of mankind's redemption by the grace of God was nothing new* On 
the contrary, so many doemnes of salvation liad been showered dowti 
upon die inhabitants of the Near East that they had grown sceptical 
and indifierent towards iltem and more dispos^ to accept a religion 
wluch stressed tJte human a:specr of ilic redeeming god- When Nes- 
torius w^as condemned by ilie general coitncil summoned by the 
Emperor TJieodosius II at Epbesius Ln ajj* 431, Nesioiianrsm 
like wildfire in Asia, and in a few^ centuries ti Iiad ovemm this vait 
continem from end 10 end, winning a myriad followers* The whole of 
Asia Minor, Persia and India were under the influence of Nestorianism, 
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and at this early period China too was within a liairs breadth of adopt- 
tug Ncstorian Christianity. 

We must briedy sketch the events leading up to this memorable 
instant in history. The true age of the caravan roads linking Europe 
with China is uncertain. They may be of great antiquity. But Europe 
really became a^arc of their existence at the beginning of the second 
centUT)' n.C., vhen the Middle Kingdom succeeded in breaking ihrou^ 
die ring of warlike nomads wbidi barred its path to the west. Apparently 
the first contact with the West was actually made on Chinese inltiaiive. 
Under dte Han Emperor Wu-d (181^140 fi.c.) the Middle Kingdom 
experienced a period of die greatest prosperity and progress. The high 
pressure of industrial production which seems to have arisen during 
this epoch, and the strong national feeling which animated die ruling 
classes in tiiis Iitige coimtryj explain why a sudden acceleration took 
place in the dev-eiopment of commercial teladotis with the West, which 
imd been tentatively growing since too bx. Up 10 twelve caravans 
yearly, with a hundred men and a corresponding number of pack 
animals apiece, left China for die West at this period, according to 
the German authority on the silk roads, Albert Heirmann. 

Beyond the Pamir Passes, the goods w'ere mostly taken over from 
tile Chinese caravan leaders and transported Either by the tribes of 
Iran. The main centre of this commerce was clearly the long-famous 
Bactria in eastern Iran. This part of die living bridge that spanned the 
tremendous distance between the two great empires, die Eastern in 
China and the Western in Rome, was consriiuieil by the Partliians. 
Syria formed die lost pillar and w'as the area in wliich this 6,ifo-miics- 
long trade bridge ended. Its enormous economic importance to Rome 
at the end of the republican and the tM^inning of die imperial period 
has already been mentioned earlier on in this book. 

Around the time when Rome overcame the mi^t of Egypt and so 
gained possession of die sea communications with India and China, 
i,e, shortly before the birth of Christ, die caravan traffic on the silk 
road was abruptly halted for two genetarions. Tlie Hiung-nu, fore- 
ninners of the Huns, made ihemsclves masters of die Tarim region and 
severed the intcr-contincntal trade connection. Tliis was a more 
painful loss to the Pardiians and Bactrians ilian for Rome, wliich was 
able to circumvent the Tarim basin blockade by a southerly detour at 
sea. As might be expected, therefore, it was the western peoples diJs 
time, the Bactrians and the Persians, who dinist eastwards at die turn 
from die first to die second century a.s. They found the Tarim basin 
blockade raised, for meanwhile Oiina had recovtired and driven hack 
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the Hiung-nu. Round a.j>. i^o, however, Qiiitesc supjtmgey col- 
bpscd once moit*. Tlie oases of tlie Taam desert tell into the of 
the Huns again, and siincc sea traffic with the Far East fiad mcatinme 
developed into a tegular institution, the silk road lapsed into de^uemde 
for Hiatiy cennities. Cliinesc siiips, too* gtaduahy appeared on the seas- 
Dy a.Dh 400 Chinese trade had b^un 10 txte^nd southwaids. Using 
Matbeca as a springboard it leaped to Ceylon^ and aftet tlie sixth 
cenrury gigantic [unks soiled to the Persian Gulf and back. 

In the early Middle Age^ land traffic betw'ecn Europe and inner Asia 
revived* We know tltai during the scventli century a brisk trade moved 
across tile Pamir and through die Tarim dtsert. TiicTe was a very 
simple reason for rhis. In diS an cnetgpttc adveniuier made his appear¬ 
ance in the Chinese pabce* He compelled the ruling emperor to abdi¬ 
cate* mounted the throne liimself and founded the Tang D)Tiastjv 
Witli his assumption of govemmentt Chinese power spread to its 
majtimum exicni: from due Yellow Sea almost to the Votga there was 
only one w'lU, that of the Emperor of China, only one authority* tliat 
of ilic Middle Kingdom. The Tarim basin and the Pcrstaii Empire 
w'CTC firmly In the grip of tlie Sons of Heaven* 

At this period many Nesiorian missionaries made their way to 
China. The Nestorian tablet of Singanfu, inscribed in circa 780* waii 
written by the priest Mar-Its-Bu^id* tile son of a Cfkiistian cleric who 
bad immigrated from Afglianistnn. Towards 640 a Syrian missionary 
named Olopocn appeared and so cont-inced the Empress tSuit it would 
be fair to eaU licr a Clirisrian; lie al&o eicenrised great inducnce over 
Tai-tsung liimsclf. From ytt onwards, Byaantine embassies come to 
tlie Quiicse imperial court every ten years; the arrival of ^ high 
Christian priest of Persian origin In 7^0 is recorded* and as bte ^ 840* 
two hundred years sifter T^-tsung's death, Ncstorianism liad made 
such Advances tikat a quarter of a million Qunesc, and prcc'isdy the 
ruling class of ministers and officers of the Coun* were Quistians. 

Five years bter,, tlic whole structure of Qiristian power colbpscd 
like a house of cards. In S45 Cliristimity, and significantly Buddhism 
as well, were forbidden by imperial edicts all Qiristian diurdie$ w^enc 
Taz4?d to the ground, the leaders weft done to death, those who bore 
the taint ciaw'Ied and lild* the test Ignored die wbole tnatrer and 
fotgot. And so complete w'cre destruction and forgetfulness tliat dglu 
hundred years bict Father Trigault was s^uspected ofliaving faked the 
stone of Singanfu. Once mote it looks as thougli n blind path had led 
men deep into an alien world and ihcn petered out in total futiUty. 
And yet ^me dim raemoTV of the Christian comntufiities of the Orienr 
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reiniuned alive in those unconscious or semi-conscious levels of [he 
human mintl that give birth to myths and legends. Tlte mysteriously 
menacing radiance which later played round the figure of * Prester 
John*, and enveloped the bloody apparitions of the Mongolutn Great 
KhanSi cose up from tbese subterranean depths. 

Nevertheless, although hundreds or even thousands of people may 
liave made die long journey from Hither Asia to China during those 
years, their numbers remained limited to refugees, missjonaries, envoys 
of emperors and kings, a tiandfu l of merchants, sea-captains and caravan 
leaders. 


Z 

Tile tecumenical consciousness which chaiacterized the andent 
w'orld, tite immediately experienced fact of belonging to a universal 
sphere of culture, was lost during the luonoil of the biigtaiion of the 
Peoples and with die passing of the Roman Empire. Tlie world-wide 
knowledge of the classical period was also forgotten; it liad 10 be 
regained with infitiiie bbourv Moreover, thirst for knowledge and 
delimit in die acquisition of new information were altogether dien to 
the Middle Ages, and there can be no doubt that Ghiistianlty, w'hich 
was oii^nally conJined to die lower strata of sodety, for a long time 
showed itself hostile to culrure. As a rule, the benison of faith was 
bestowed upon those wiio were weary and bowed down in mind as 
well as body. What need had they of knowledge, of new facts? The 
life of [he mind no longer dcrii-ed its laws from die nund itself, but 
from dogma. Geographical ignoraace in panicukr was deemed posi- 
lively meritorious and pleasing to God, as Lactantius, the tutor of 
Omstantine the Great*s son, expressed it in eitta 4.0. 300. Hence for a 
Long rime only the barbarian peoples on the fringe of civilization Had 
engaged in exploration and discovety, tanging far aiktd in the saddles 
of their horses or on board ship. In the north. Viking ships sped from 
Iceland to CrcenlaDd, crossed the Davis Straits, and landed in America. 
In the souili, Arab caravans pcnciiated deep into tlie African interior, 
in the cast they crossed the ceniral Ariatic deserts in endless treks. 

fn central Europe, meanwhile, the forces of the individuat, libetated 
by die breakdown of tlie old uni verbalist world, turned first of all 
inward, towards the kingdom of God, Round about 92$, a rcvivolbt 
movement was bom in Cluny and Lomurte which had prodigious 
ODnsequenoes. The impulses behind it soon turned outwards. Tile 
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miserable heatben peoples all over the world were to have their share 
in salvarion: exploration and discovery became a reiigioiis task. 

It was no comcjdcfloc tl^t the idea of (he crusades was propounded 
by a supporter of Quny and on the soil of souihem France, in a world 
which, despite all its ecclesiastical zeal, had retained dte best eletnrents 
of chivalry. Bur precisely because of the rather narrow circle within 
which it original^, Pope Urban fl, who issued Ids femous call to the 
crusades after the conclusion of the Council of Clermqnt'Ferrand in 
103^, must have been much surprised by the W'idespread accLatnation 
accorded to lus idea and the way in whicli this spiritual and chivalrous 
ad^’enturc di^^elopcd Into a mass movement full of Apocalyptic 
fantasies. 

Tlie often very bloody ntilitary expeditions to the Orient during 
ilttfse centuries btougln great gains to geographical knowledge. True, 
they never W'cnt outside areas long known to the Greeks and Romans; 
even the \Tigue rumours that reached the crusaders through the mouths 
of Arab and Indian traders were of a world with whiclt antiquity, at 
the be^nning of the recently [crminaied firai miliennium, bad been 
quite vrell acquainted. But it was the faa that thousands and thousands 
of people, not just a few isolated individuals, came into personal contact 
witli the Orient, and that this contact with the wonders of the East 
was renewed again and again over many decades, Indeed centuries, 
whicli gave tlie crusades their inestimable influence on the history of 
geography. 

How deep was the impression made on Europe by this close contact 
witli an alien culture is shown by the number of Arab words that 
crept into the Western languages during the epoch of the crusades. 
Tlie first expressions to be adopted were mostly nautical. Tlie words 
admiral, arsenal, cable and corvette are all of Arabic origin. Tlic 
process was repeated in the field of arms and iumour—many weapons, 
e.g. the crassbow, were not known in Europe at all before the crusades 
—after which it invaded the sphere of everyday life: lute, alcove, sola, 
roatucss, cotton, carafe and amber all come from the Arabic, Finally 
Oriental foodstuffs and particularly spices began to pour into Europe 
in vast quantities, bringing their Arabic names with them. Very soon 
spices became an inalienable element in European diet. 

The moisi ijtiportani commodities exponed to Europe were najuraEy 
those produced In Syria and Palestine themselves. Pte^nunent amongst 
these were fruits like raisins, dates, figs, lemons, oranges, apricots, 
almonds, carobs, and especially cane sugar. Of the medicaments and 
aromatics native to Asia Minor, balsam and the resins of the rubber, 
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rojffth and Krubinth trees were especially prized. From inner Asia and 
Arabia eame ambergris, aloe and Jrankincense — for the most part via 
Bagdad and Damascus. Rice and make were also brought by the 
caravans, and most parriculaily of course, pepper, cloves, cardamom 
and nutmeg. 

Tlic duel industrial products were textiles like cotton, made from 
the home-grown plant, silken, fabrics such as saiin, muslin or damask, 
manufactured from either imported or local raw ntaterUl, glass, es¬ 
pecially mirrois, wlucb repkuxd the European substitutes made of 
polished metaJ sheets, and paper. Carpets also captured die inteiest of 
the West round about this time, and soon they were being used in 
Europe just as the crusaders liad seen them used by Arabs. Amongst die 
latter, they were spread on die floors of tents and bung on lent walls. 
Exactly die same was dune in the castles of Europe- Here too there were 
carpets everywhere, and in view of the cold stone doors and walls of 
their usually extremely bleak dwellings, the nobility must have felt 
very thankful for this Oriental innovation. 

Tire lion’s share in all diese re fin e me nts of good living naturally 
wetii to the merchant — especially the metdiants of northern Italy in 
Genoa, Pisa and Venice, though German merchants in Augsbmg and 
Nuremberg did not do too badly ettUer. Italian shipowners, who 
began by monopolizing die passage to the Holy Land, also netted a 
very considerable proponion of the bounty which the crusades 
showered down on the West. Tlte simple pilgrim paid £3 for die 
voyage to Syria and back, no mean sum at ^at peri^. The knight's 
esquire had to pay about los. for a place on deck, while a place in 
the cabin cost his master, die knight, £ 6 . As a rule there were one 
thousand to fifteen hundred passengers on a crusaders' ship. Tlius 
the shipowner had made a turnover of to before the 

ship left port. Of course, his rbk was big. Efforts were made to reduce 
it by sailing in convoy as a proiecuon against pinuies, and as a rule 
the ships hu^cd the coast throughout die voyage. So die passage — 
which was begim eidier early tn spring, enabling the travellers to be in 
Jerusalem for Easter, or at the end of June, reaching Palestine at the 
end of August or beginning of September — took two mondis. But 
there was more chance of getting the ship home safe and sound tlian 
if they Iiad sailed straight across the sea and risked having the firai gate 
blow the convoy apart and driidng the isolated vessels right into the 
arms of the pirates. 

All the Italian ports without exception laid die foundations for their 
subsetjueut wealth during these dci^es. They were already active in 
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the Le\‘ar)tme and Onetitai track. 8ui the business that to be done 
now surpassed anything they had ever seen before. For not only the 
transport of passengers, hut also die delivery of arms, munitions and 
supplies was in tiieir hands. Hieir tnonopoly in communicatioats with 
the Orient guaranteed them a soft cushion to fall back on, should the 
crusader trade ever dwindle. And in a short time the West was so 
dependent for its standard of living upon imports from the East tliat 
any reduction in their volume was unthinkable. 

This situation has been analysed in order lo demonstrate what a 
profound break, in the continuity of European history die crusades 
represented. Without a shadow of doubt, the development diat ted 
via [he Renaissance and Humanism to the Modem Eta began here. 
Not only did a new outward mode of life, contrary to die old potri- 
arclial customs, arise; new' aspects of man's spiriuial and ntpnr al b ring 
were also brou^n into play. For the collision with other forms of 
culture, society and dvilization afforded an unparalleled opportunity 
of realizing one's own potentialities by compan'son. This lefers pri¬ 
marily, of course, to comparison with the forms of Oriental rifisfimiy; 
secondarily, however, the Frenchman, the Englislunan, the German 
and the Italian each ^ned a clearer picture of his national individualiiy 
by comparison with the rest. The concept of the 'ego*, wtikh the 
Cluniac leform Lad brought to U^it in the spiritual spiiem, liere took 
on secular shape. 

Tltis had imporiant repercussions on the general attitude to travel 
and discover^'. Up to now the impulse Ixhind cxploiatjun had been, so 
to speak, anonymous; a divine tntssion, such as sent Si, Brandan to 
America before any other white man; religious oppression whidt 
life in die home country imposaible, a$ happen^ to die Jews or die 
Nestorian Christians; or the group imrinct of self-preservation, in 
response to which die Vikings made their way to Vinland in seandi of 
timber and other essential raw materials. Now, however, mure pcisonal 
motives seem to be at work. Certainly, 'anonymous' impulses were 
still operative in men like Marco Polo. Bur one has die impression diat 
individual and personal components were much more aedve In him 
duui in ItU foienmnera. He is undoubtetliy already to be numbered 
amongst the men of the Renaissance; who sou^u adventure for 
advenuue’s sake, because ii represented self-afSrmarion and self- 
enhancement. 
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We knav that Maico Polo -w-as far from being the fitsi to journey 
far to the East after the start of the crusader liii travels were cert^y 
ver}’ extensive. Of grater significance than their extensiveness, Etow’- 
ever, ttas tlie fact that litey were considered important and interesting 
by his age. This was something entirely new. True, various bold 
journeys had been commemorated by the medieval chroniclers long 
before the Venetian. But tJie records were tardy more tlian a brief, 
dry note. Tlie focus of the clirotiidcis’ interest was elsewheis. Tlie&ci 
that someone went on on expedition, that in tlte course of this expedi¬ 
tion he underwent many strange experiences which he subsequently 
reported, was not in itself important. The value and importance of an 
expedition lay in a command from the Emperor or a call from the 
Vatican, in the aim of bringing back some religious relic or the like., 
i.e. in its incentive ratlicr titan in the even^ which accompanied it. 

Titus we leant from die Topogmphia christhaiA, wriiieti in circa 130 
by Cosmas Indicoplcusies (Indb-tarer), an Egyptian merchant who 
later became a monk and lived in a monastery on Sinai, many ridiculous 
theories as to tlic sltape of the earth—according to him, is a 
rectangle boiutclcd by four walls rorming an arch at tile top, the 
hnnament — but regrettably little about his travels and the fact that he 
visited Abyssinia, India und Ceylon. He goes into detail only when he 
discusses the St. Tlionm's Christians of Ceylon and India, obscure 
nspons of whose existence liad already found tlieir way to Europe: 

Even tn Taprobani [CryIon], an island in Fu rtlicr hidui, where the Indian 
4 e3 is, there is a Churdi of Christians, with energy and a body of laelies'ets, 
but I know not whctlier there be any Quisttans in the pam beyond it. Fn 
the country called .Vtali [.Malabar], ^ here die pepper grows, there is also a 
diiudi, and at another place mlf^ CaUians [Katyana, near BomhayJ there 
(s moreover a bisEiop, who is appointed fiem Pereia. !n die island, again, 
■which is called ifie Island of Dioseoridds [Socotra), which U sinuicd bi the 
same Indian sen. and wliere the inltabJlants speak Cwlc, having brm 
onginatiy colonists sent ihulter by the Ptulctnies 'whe succeeded Alecinder 
the Maccdoiiian, ihere are clergy wlio teoeive their erdmotion in Penu, 
and arc icnt on to the island, and there U alto a multtiude of Christians. I 
sailed along lie coast of this Island, hut did not land upon it. I mcft, however, 
with some of Its Creek^speaking people wiio hod come over ioeo Erfilopia. 
And so likewise oniong the Bactriuis and Huns and Persians, end the rest 
of lie Indians, Penarmenianx, and Wedes and Elamite*, and ihnntghmii the 
wlsole land uf Persia iliae ii no limit to the number of dtutclws with bishops 
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and very Lri^t cOTimmjyrica of Quisnaii peoplci ^ ^ell ^ many maityrs^ 
and tnonk^ also living as htrmU?^ (Jjb CArutian T^p^gf^pAy of 
mnsbted by J. W. McCrindb, London: TJic Kifcluyi Sodety* i^ 7 t 

pp^ i]3 L) 

Eke where he notes a few facts about tlse isl^d of Ceylon wliidi 
clearly show the commercial interest of tht formcf merehoni getiing 
the better of the pious monk: 

llie isbnd bdng^ as h in a oenoal ixKiriont b much frequented by ihipt 
fmtti all parts of Indiii and from Persia and Ethiopia, and it likcw'ise asids 
oui many of its owm. And from tlie nanoiesi tountnes, 1 mean Tziiustn 
[QiinaJ and other trading places, it tecd^’es. ailk, sloes, doves, sandaJ wood 
and orher products, and these again are passed on to niiirts on this side, iucli 
as Maltp where pepper grow’s^ and lo CaUiann wliidi rapoits copper and 
sesatne-Iogs, and cloth for nuking dresses, for U is also a great pbee of 
business. (7^^ CArudan 7*i>pogriipAy C^^smas^ translated by J. W. 
McCrJndle, London: The Ibkiuyt S^cty, 1 S 97 , pp* jdf L) 

He also lehs us a little about east Africa—once more in connection 
with costly merchandise, viz- gold and frantincense. But this is all in 
parentheses, and at bottom it interests only Cosmas himsclL For his 
contemporaries, his travels, astoni^ing as they w^ere, w^ere manifeitly 
of Ihile importance. Apparently his book aroused interest mainly be^ 
cause it contaitteci the iirst derailed Snfoimation about the Indian 
Christians, who, although regarded aa lieretics, 'were none the less 
considered noteworthy* 

For a long time the Middle Ages believed that Indian Oiristianity 
went back to die Three Wise Men from tlw East, wlio came to Bcdile- 
hem at ilie birth of Je^iiS and bter returned to liieir Eastern homelands. 
Tills is, of coarse, a pious super$riiion. For in fact these alleged kings 
from the East, as already surmised by Kepler at the beginning of tlte 
?evcnteendi century, were Jewish astronomers from Babylon. Tlitrc is 
known to have been an ancient school of a$tnmcmy at Sipp^ near 
Babylon, and a cuneiform text w^hidi chance ha^ preserved records that 
the celebrated conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in tlue year 7 e,c. was 
observed in Sippar. Now in Babyloruan astronomy Saium Imd been 
hdd since time immemorial to have a particubr signtHcance for the 
wesiem lands of Syria and P^cstinei this may have been connected 
with andem Jewish traditions to die effect iliai Saturn was die star of 
IsraeU The conjunction of siicli a fateful star with die ropi pbnet 
Jupiter must have been regarded by die early a^uenomers as an event 
of dvc liigliest impotronoe- Ji is thcreiore very understandable rbat a 
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few Jewish astrcmomcTSj having observed the convergence of tlic two 
great planets on ii(h April, 7 b.c., should have resolved to [ouniey to 
SjTta theitiselvei. After the drawing together of the two stars on 1 Jth 
April, they would have been visible again at the beginning of October 
and the beginning of December so close to one another as to have 
looked almost like one star. And so Mattliew njakes his Wise Men say: 
‘Where is he that is bom King of the Jews? for wo liavc seen his star 
in the east, and are come to worship him.' 

Tliis is the story of ilieTliree W^tse Men from the East, and In fact 
Asiatic Cltristianily lias no connection whatsoever with them- Perhaps 
JeW'S first carried tlie idea of Qtrisrianity to the Orient, or perliapj it 
was brought by some of the many refugees who Red to the outskirts 
of the Roman Empire during the early persecution of the Christians, 
At all events, a ‘ well-oiganized Qiristian community' existed on the 
Tigris as early as 170, as Richard Hennig states, and on tlus sub¬ 
structure a proper Nestorian national Church, was erected in Persia 
during the fifth century. 

Indian Clirisiianity, on tlie other liand, probably goes back to a 
Christian missitmaiy named Panranus of Alexandria, who visited 
India in area A. o. 100. Thestoiy diar the Apostle Thomas bad managed 
to escape to India in a-D- 52, there finding the three Wise Men from 
the East and baptizing them into the Cliristian faitli, arose in Europe 
only during the eightJi century. After the death of St. niomas, bis 
companion, Jacob of Antioch, was supposed to liave succeeded him as 
Patriarch of India- Malabar Christianity, however, is of much greater 
antiquity than this pious legend, Tn reality, tlie name ‘St. Tliomas’s 
Qirlsuans' is probably derived from a wealdty Indian merchant called 
Mar Thomas, who is traditionally reputed to have endowed the 
Malabar Qtmthm community with great possessions. As w'c know, they 
received their own nietropoUtan bi.shop (Friar Jordanus of Sevcrac, 
Bishop of KaulamJ towards the end of the eighth century, and shortly 
afterwards a secular organization developed out of this hierarchical 
one: a Christian State with kings at its head, tile sCHcallcd Tamutiri. 
Tlie St- Tlinmas’s Qtristians arc Nestorian in dfKtrinc and dieir 
liturgical language is Syriac. In the early years of (he present ceniury 
they still numbered something less than half a million in Cochin and 
Travaticore- 

Just as Cosmas was of importance to his contemporaries far quite 
special reasons and not simply because of ids travels, so we licar too 
of another monk-—the I rishman Fidel is, who travielled south two cen* 
furies later- We owe the extant accounts of this traveller to die Irish 
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gtjographer Dlcuilus, author of n comprehensive geography mitten 
in 82f whilst residing at tile Conn oi Charlemiigfie. Therein lie tells 
of a mOTtk wiio, on the occasion of a pilgrimage lo Jerusalem around 
journeyed on to the Land, of die Nile and then passed along a oattal 
from the Nile into the Red Sea: 

Although 11 we never s®en it stated hy any chionider tltat a branch of llie 
Nile issues into the Red Sea, Friar rdelb has rtloied this and confinned it 
in my presence. According to his account both clergy' and byTrien coming to 
Jcmiilcm as pilgrims liave travelled on to the NiJe^ where tltey boarded 
stilps and readied 3 mouth of the Nile m the Red Sea * * . 

Dicuilus could not have knowm, as do* tlwt in fact ihis unknown 
mouth of the Nile in the Red Sea was a canal^ inor could lie have known 
how enormously this cannl shoneiicd tli^ voyage to India. Actually 
the plan conceived in the middle? of last century by Negrdli and 
Lesseps* the builders of the Suez Canal^ wus based on immemely 
ancient prototypes. For the Htsi amficrhdly constnicted link berween 
these two seas—originally following ilje dciour taken by the Nile— 
goes back to Rameses 11 ^ the Greaf^ in the diirt^ntb century B,c- 
The sand of the desert gradually gnawed aw-ay this huge piece of 
hmiding^onstnjciion. Seven hundred years later, towards 6 co bx^, 
Pharaoh Necho had the canal renew^ed. flerodoius writes of it as a 
marvellous and grandiose piece of building: ^Tliis canaJ"^ he says, *i3 
so long tliat it takes four days to soil from one end to the odier. And it 
13 so wide iluu U can accommodate two trireines abreast. Tlie water is 
drawn from the Nile; one hundred and rwcniy thousand Egyptians 
perished in ihe course of this w'ork-* 

A hundred years later the w'aicrwTiy was improved and w^idened by 
the Persian king, Darius. Tliis is aiiesred by a cunelfoTm inscription 
from tile fifth century B.C* According to the c?Eian; remrins tile cana] 
wa$ *50 feet wide and about 10 feel deep. Its hanks were walled with 
ashlars. Then there h silence. Half a millennium later we hear tTOm 
Pluiardi that alter the battle of Actium Clcopatni tried to transport her 
fWei over the istbnuts and assemble it in the Red Sea. The plan mis- 
cairiodp how^^vetj obviously because only small sectiems of the catmi 
w'cre still usable. But tile Ruiuim gcogniphers of the imperbt period 
were well aware that n navigable link had once existed between the two 
seas. Tliey called ihc Suez Canal Amnit Tr^Janm^ ilte Trajan River, 
and from this it has been deduced iliat Tmjan iKJUgln to render it 
navigable again. Since nothing more is said of 14 boweyer, w^c must 
assume tliat Trajan*s efiom proved Iruitlcss. Round the middle of ilte 
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ccnnjxy tlie c^aal V35 by OJipU Onw after 

ihe cottquesL of Egvpt^ anti ioi a hundred years iheineafter it continued 
to be Uied by Arab ship^ ihough stUl only as a link, between the Nile 
and the Red Sea. No doubt it was mainly used by warships, since 
Caliph Omaris principal motive in creating rapid communicaiions 
between Arabia and must have been military. But ic abo bote 

nraditig and passenger vessels; for it was at this period that Fidetis 
sailed down it. Around 770 die Abbasidc Caliph Abu Jafar, w'hose 
capind was Bagdad^ had long stretches gf the canal jfUled in to deprive 
the southern Arubian rebels of the waterway to Egypi:- ^ 

Anoihcr long silence falls* Towards the aid of the filtecnih century, 
how^ever, traces of the anrrient cond wme sull clearly visible* When 
monks and lay brothers joumej^ed 10 Abyssinia at the bidding of the 
Pope round 1404/5, they saw with amaaement the sand-covered 
remains* 

' On che second day after our departure from Gii ro/ reports otve of lliese 
clerical gcfiileinen^ a certain Sanista d'imota, 'we reaclkrd ifjc Red ScOi 
On the following duy we w^allcjcd across a broad meat* TlUs was dug by 
Sesosttis, King of EgJTit, and aficr liim by Darius of Persia and Piolemy. 
It is a hundred feet wide, that js 10 say^, fifty-three paces, and Mny feet deep 
and joined die Rod Sea ro ihe Sfediterranean. Bue since rhr Indiiin Ocean 
lias a lugber surface level ilian die Mcdiierranean, these kjjiga did not wish 
10 cxitiiplcic die canal. For a conuL-cuoTi betw^oen the two seas would have 
tubmer:^ tlio whole of uider water* Tlie remaming traces of it 

still induce a fueling of wonder, even dKJUgh tlie ^d boiM by the rimoom 
lias half lillrd lise mn^l at some places/ 

Two himthcd years later, in *671, a document by on tltc desk of 
Louis XrV of France. In decorative court script it bore ou ihc front 
the strange title Consiliam jEgypiianum^ * Egyptian Advice % Its atithor 
was X^eibnis^ die celebrated German mailkrmaiician and phUosophief* 
And because tbe miui in ihr-away Hjjiovlt whs so famovis that even 
the cotirricrs ai Versailles had beard of himi they had ntJE dared to 
withhold this dacumeni ffoni the king, although it as absolutely 
crazy as everything eUc concocted by those Germans; 

Slrc^ 

*rhr repuiaiioft for flisdom enjoyed by Your Majesty enco^iragcs me to 
lay before you the mitcerme of my detibcntiinfis on a projccl whidt^ in die 
judgement of many eminent may be munbefed nmong die gmiiesi 
conceivable and mosr easily reabxabie * I mfcr to the ponqueat of bgypt 
, , * Pos^tssion of Egy'pt would often to FracMS: a rapid conneciim wHth the 
wealtlneat lands of the Oncci. li would; bind d« irwde of Irtdia to France 
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«jd opw (he way l[> leadera for fiinJier wonliy of an 

Alexander«.. 

Hus is what we read in tJie ConsiSum j£pyptiacum. Not 3 word 
about a canal between ilte Mediterranean and (lie Red Sea, of couise, 
and die great Hanoverian is certainly not to be ranged alongside 
Rameses II and Darius as one of the fathers of the Suez rjin^il. But jt Is 
also certain dial France would have begun by establishing a navigable 
connection of this kind between the two seas— if slve had gone to 

^pil 

But she did not go to Egypt; she made a fruitless attack on tlio Low 
Countries, and Leibnizes tnetnorandum was filed in Louis XR'^s 
archives. 

It was found tliere by Napoleon. The proposals of tlic great Gerinati 
philosopher won die appro^ of the great Corsican stai<2srtum. Tn 1799 
lie embarked on the conquest of Egypt, and a little kner lie stood 
himself before the still clearly recognizable relics of that ancteni artificial 
waterway which had breached the 'wall between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean'. ' Metsieurif rt/ifa It canal dts Pkaraiau!' 

But his engineers, headed by cliief designer Lepete, expressed serious 
misgivings. Like the masons of Raineses the Great two diousand years 
before them, like the scholars of tlie Middle Ages, they believed tltat 
die surface level of the Red Sea was higher than iltat of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and since they estimated tliis difference of levels at four feet 
tliey were of the opinion tlioi an artificial system of locks would be 
necessary to prevent the Indian Ocean from breaking om the land 
and inundating the whole of Egypt- Tliey reported this to flonaporte* 

Tlicy communicated the same professional opinion to die Press, 
And the public was convinced by it. Napoleon too believed it. One 
man alone rejected it, and that was tlie great French physicist and 
matJiemaiidan Laplace, who proved in trendiom terms th^r the whole 
idea was tifuiscnse and tliai there could not possibly be any difference 
in level between die seas. But nobody listened to him. For neatly two 
thousand five Inmdred years it liad been ‘known’ that die level of ihe 
Red Sea was luglier. No amount of logic and matlietnaticol proof could 
avail against that I 

So the Suez Cinal was not buili, Gocilic, who told Eckermann in 
1827 that ' it would be worth die tnmblc of living anodier fifty years' 
to see with one’s own eyes the severing of the istlimus between die 
seas of Europe and Asia, tiad been dead a long time before the first 
spadeful of sand was Itfied in the great imdcrtaking. Even the all- 
powerful Austriiin cluuicellor. Prince Mettemich, whose energy was 
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rc5pon5ible for ihe founding of a society to study ilie probkiti of die 
Suez Canal in rS4tS, dead when die Canal was opened. Dead too 
was die engineer Negrdli, whose calcuiadons and technical proposals 
formed the basis of the great work of oonsmiction; and hundreds of 
thousands of Egyptian workmen who had perished tn the desert were 
dead. But die Canal was there, and year after year the sliareholders of 
the C&mpngnk mhersci/e da ^anal mariiifnii de Sue^ received enormous 
dividends—in some measure confirming that strange otack announced 
by the priests 10 Pharaoh Necho: ' Cease, 0 Lord, ftom this plan, ff 
diou puticst St into execution ihou wih noi serve Egypt^ but coveiou^ 
barbarians 1 * 

Ac djc same time ^ Cosmas and Hdelis were travelling in the 
Middle East and India, journeys wtte being made on a sole far beyond 
that to which Europe accustomed. It is recorded from die epoch 
of the Byzantine Emperor Justinian (a.d. 527=65) that two Qiristiart 
monks arrived in B) 7 antiiim from the Tariff Eastern country Sermda^ 
bringing with diem important secrets. And now the old books tell us 
of a nice liiile bit of commercial espionage, and of economic disputes 
between the great powers of the period, corresponding exacrly to the 
disputes that rage today about oil and uraniurtL 

Namrally they did not concern either of these iiiflatnmabk sub- 
siances, for wlilch mankind at that lime liiad no use, but silk. Kings, 
dukes, bishops, the rich mercliants, the great sdiolars, w'^ere all clad in 
silk; their wives were decked in die finest silk stuffs, and there was no 
Iintisdiold with any pretensions to social distinction in which this 
wunderful faliric did not play an important rote. In the Rome of the 
first emperor the intfimperace demand for silk in the great cities tiad 
already seriously endangered die European balance of trade witlj die 
East. In ihe meantime the problem had merely grown more acute, 
because tlie Qiurdi liad entered the market as a heavy buyer of sitL 
l"he By2iintme churches in particular were stiff with silk. 

All this would not liave been so bad if the silt road through Asia, 
originally established by the Chinese emperors, had remained open. 
But ihe Tarim basin had been seized in about A.n. 130 by savage Huno- 
Mongolian tribes, who cut the silt road at this point. Tlie sea route for 
silk TO the ’W^csiem World, w^hich was thereupon used instead, ended 
in the country of the Partliians and ihert successors in power and 
rights, the Persian Sassanids. Parthians and Persians at once realized 
what it monopoly this gave them- both peoples made every effort to 
squeeze the lust ounce of profit from it, and whereas a pound of silk 
could be bought for ahoui i^tSo in tire time of the Roman Emperor 
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AufeHu5, the same quantity cost nearly jCfoo under Justinian around 

A.P, ffO. 

This was a biiter blow* On top of it, there were many pollttcat 
disagreements between Byzaniium and the Peisians. If die ^peror 
took up arms to settle tb^ the supply of silk came to an immolate 
stop and Justinian's ears tang with the complaints not only of his wife 
and daughter, but also, which was much worse, of bis bishops and 
patriarchs, 

It was a difficult situation. Justinian sought tomectitby agnindiosely 
conceived conunercial manoiuvie. Ever since the early fourth century 
very close politico-diplomatic relations had existed between Byrantium 
and the Christian kingdom of Axuni, whicli corresponded roughly to 
present-day nortlwrm Abysstniau With acimien and energy the Christiitn 
kings of AjEum bad gradually extended tlicir power to the Rnsd Sea, 
and for a long time tlicir port Adulis, the modem Zula south of 
Massaw-a, succeeded in diftinung the brilliance and itirporrance of liic 
mighty and ancient Alexandria* Tlie rulers of Axnni h^ evert crossed 
over to Arabia, and since about j 20 the kingdom of the Himyarites, 
modem southern Arabia together with the Yemen, had belonged 
uncontested to I he Axumitic splienc of power. Since time immemorial 
soutUem Arabia had produced tlte finest nUTigators and sailors on the 
Indian Ocean. How would it be, thought Justinian, to get the silk 
trade in his own hands with their help? If Byiantium w^cre to send her 
own ships to Ceylon, at that time the world mart for silk, and leave 
the Parthtans and die Persians to whistle for h? Of course, Justiniim 
would have to pay a considerable commission to the Axuinites and 
Himywites* None the less it would be txoclieni business to squeeze 
the Persian niercaniiic lirras, with tlieir shameless lust for profh, out 
of the silk trade I 

In S35 Justinian sent one of his best diplomats. Admiral Nonnosus; 
to Axum and the Yemen. On both sides of the Red Sea the proposed 
transacrioti met widi approbation t after Jong haggling over tile terms 
of commission ilie partners finally reached agreement, and aJJ necessary 
preparations were made to sail to Ceylon with the next monsoon. 
And then it turned out that it was not the Persiaivs, but JustinLtn and 
his business associates who had to whistle for it; somehow or other 
the Persians must lave smuggled agents tn amongst the shipowners, 
silk mendumta, and fmaticters who were negotiatbg in Byzantium, 
Adulis and the Yemen, For when liis ships of the Himyarites docked in 
Ceylon, there a as not an ell of silk left* The Pmians iuid beaten them 
to it, tlieir agents liad simply bougjn up the w itole stock and taken over 
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the storage facilities en Hoc; the Veiaenitc skippers could do nothing 
but watch and curse as hale after bale of the costly fabric was stowed in 
foreign ships. 

At jjusr ihb junenue, as Procopius, tlie most celebrated: historian of 
the early Byzantine era, records, two Christtan monks who iiad lived 
for a long time in Serinda and knew the secret of stlk arrived in 
Byzantium. ‘After repealed questioning as to the mie facts concerning 
silk, die monks told the Emperor that the producer of this stuff was a 
particular kind of worm, whose nature tt was to devote itself unceasingly 
to the production of silk,* Tlie two monks added that they saw no 
reason why these worms sliould not continue their activity in the 
Byzantine Empire. They lind only to be lerched from Serinda. 'Tliey 
could not be ohmined olive. But the worms could soon he procured, 
for the eggs of each generation were numberless.* 

Naturally, Justinian was much impressed by this repon. Ne promptly 
sent the two monks back to Serinda—we do not know the ejcact posi¬ 
tion of ibis country, but it was probably the oasis of Klioian in south¬ 
west Sinkiang, to which silk cultivation had been, introduced two 
hundred years earlier. A few years later the two clerical smugglers were 
back in Byzantium. Hidden in their hollow pilgrim's staves were 
innumerable silkworms’ eggs. “These were transformed’, 33 Procopim 
relates, ‘ by a rebirth into worms, wliidi lived on die leaves of muJberiy 
trees. And thenceforth silk was manufectured in the Roman Empire/ 
This was done above all in Greece and especially on the Ptloponnese. 
On account of its many silk farms with their mulberty trees it was 
knowm througliaut the Middle Ages as Morea, after Monu alSa^ the 
mnlbeny-tree. 
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Tliese accounts show that even without the stimulus of the crusades, 
pilgrims and others travelled to the East, Pilgrimages to tits Holy 
Sepuldire at Jerusalem in particular were made at all periods, sporadi¬ 
cally it is true, but none the less again and again. For many cenniries, 
even under the dominion of the Arabs and the Turks, iliis journey was 
no more dif&cult or dangerous than otbets, apart from occasional 
attacks by robber bonds and tJie usual trouble with customs ofBcials. 
At the turn of tlic eighth to ninth centuries there was a regular otchange 
of amhassadors between Charlemagne and Haroun al Rasliid and the 
beginning of friendly relations. Naturally enough, these diplomatic 
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coi,irts:!iles Imd their ^iFeet «it e^tiryday ailiiirap Tr^vd to liu; tloly Lmd 
seems to have become so much easier a resulr that it worth wlule 
bringing out proper travellers* guides* Tlie Pir^nnatQWf a body of 
writers concerned with die prepAjurion of these 'Eaedekm^ orlgmaUy 
confined them selves to bare statements of routes^ dlstaiiiCes, lodgings, 
tolls and taxes- Later these brief remarks were inierspersed with short 
notes on coimmes and peoples^ places of interest^ curiosities and 
geographical peculiarities^ and so works were produced hearing a very 
dose resemblance to our guide-books* 
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Tills may cause surprise* But actually U was merely a return to a 
very ancient ctmom* For travdlcrs^ guides—including one for the 
journey to Qtina, though it lias nor been preserved and we know of it 
only from hearsay—already existed in antiquity^ Apparently there wa& 
a great love of iiravel in the anrient world* Time after time, for example, 
die names of antique pleasure-travellets, who stood in afnazement 
before ilie pyramids, have been found scraichcd on some block of 
stone in ii»e$e tombs of the andent Egs-ptan pl^araolis* We know that 
there w'ere guides for foreign visitors to Troy and Athens, and a 
UourisJiiiig memento industty* The big industrialist Flavius Zeuxis 
from the Phrygian city of Hierapolb, wlio lived at the time of the fu^t 
Koman emperor, expressly announced in his tomb inscription tliar he 
had made tw^enty-one journeys to Italy* It was natural enough for 
someone w^ith an inventive mind to conceive the idea of travellers^ 
guides as long ago as two thnuf^and years* Tlie most famous of these 
andent * Baedekers" is the ten-volume guide to Greece written by 
Pausanias and published in errea a.d* lOO* From it a long and never 
emirely broken chahi of such works leadsi to the iiK>dern guide-bchok* 
With the cnisade$ the t^phime tliai was Aria grewr gradually more 
familiar and rnorc visible behind tlie sand-vdU of lier greai desms* 
This vast continent was already looked upon as tlte land of 
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Slid (he supefnanvalf of irun'ds inexplicable to ReaKin. The spread of 
Orientah espcdally Lidisio, myths and legends in the pewtry of the 
Occident, the appearance in it of lions, serpents, ma^dans, sagics and 
seafaren wiio underwent fantastic advenmtes (Ttiodellfid on Siiibad), 
which began with the crusades, citarly shoe's tJic European's attiiiide 
of fearful wonder totvards this enigmatic and alien world. WJurn the 
presence of strong Christian influences in Islam were observed, when 
Christian pilgrims entered the Holy 
Land from India, Persia, Abyssinia 
and other lar-ofT lands, it was only a 
step to the genesis of tliat half Qiris- 
tian, half pagan myth of a mysterious 
priest-king John living amongst the 
huge mountains and vast desens of 
inner Asia. After die crucifixion of 
Christ, ran the legend, lur * ft'ho had 
not seen death' and who was linked 
in people's minds tviih both John the 
Baptist and the favcnirlte disciple of 
Jesus, iiad made his way unrecog¬ 
nized to Asia and there, untouched 
by age and death, liad founded an 
immense Christian kingdom, whose 
royal mas ter and highest priest Ite was. 

The fiist step in the emergence of this fable was the visit to Pope 
CalLxtus II at Rome, in iiao, of an alleged Bishop John, Pairiardi of 
India, who had many marvellous things to relate. Tlie legend vras 
brought into full prominence, however, by Bishop Quo of Freising, 
one of the most famous and learned liistorians of ilie Middle Ages. 
In autumn ii^f Otto of Freising was called to conremnoe with Pope 
Eugenius Ut at Viterbo in Italy; during his stay at die Papal Court he 
made the acquaintance of the Bishop of Ando^ in SjTla. Tills prince 
of the Church, Otto of Freising recorded for posterity, told liim 
that a few ycats ago a certain John, who lived beyond Persia and Ar¬ 
menia in the fartlicst Orient, who was at the same time king and piiesr 
and belonged with his people to the Chrisdan faith, liad matle war on 
the Kings of die Medcs and Persians, and liod taken Echamna iltdr 
capital. This sounds fabulous in the extreme, yet a gnrai battle fought 
in the east, and precisely in the year jjd by die Hejira (ttat), is also 
recorded in Arab sources- We may, therefore, take it as proven that 
the major event recounted by Otto of Freising, rite great battle in tlic 
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cast, upon fact- It is fair to ^sume ch^t the subifiditury scaiement— 
tliai the leader of the victorious host nfiis a Christian —diho has some 
fcnincktion. 

Who w'as Prester (or Pmshyter) John? No final answer to this qu& 
tion itas yet beeri found. It is possible that the priest-kin^ of die St- 
Thomas's Oirisiians ^ere the prototype for the Prester John myth; 
it is possible that it icferred to the Cimstion rukts of iVbyssiniaj it h 
also possible^ and this is rhe most likely explanation^ that it relates to 
Yeliu Tashi, the chief of the Kara Khitai, a Turki people living In the 
north of Tien-sliaii at the beginning qf the twelfth century* Part of the 
Kara Khitai professed tlie Ncstorian QiristLm faith, while pait adhered 
to Buddhism. King Yeliu Tashi, who built up a great empire between 
112^ and 1144, is dioughi to have been a Nesxorim. 

In 1141 he inflicted tk cnishing defeitt on ihe Mohammedan Selfuks 
near Samarkand. The whole of Turkesun wns now under the suzerainty 
of the Kara Khiiai and Y"eliu Tashi is believed to have been on tfie 
poim of advancing wesrw^d, os the Huns before him and Genets 
Khan after him* For some reason irnknown to us, he never pul this 
plan into action. Yeliu Tashi died in 114^ and witli his death the vast 
empire he had created collapsed without a sound* 

As we have said, ft is by no means sure tliai this allegcdiy Cliristian^ 
but possibly Buddhist, Kliiton kirtg was really the original of the 
Prester John legend. Certain ciicumsiances speak in favour of this 
theory, however. Tl ie rtew^s of a shattering defeat of Moslem forces at 
the hands of a Chrisilon king reached Europe at a tune the Arabs, 
following tli^e successes of the first crusade^ Itad launched a series of 
devastating counter-blows against the invading European troops- On 
the first day of Christmas 1144 Edessa w>a$ recaptured hy die Moham¬ 
medans. Tills was a painful less and in vie of the dLsiieonimifig situa¬ 
tion in the Holy Land it looked like being ihe prelude to further re¬ 
verses- When first vague rumours and tlieii more definite reports of tile 
battle of Samarkand readied Europe a little later, the supposition that 
a Qirisuon ruler in distant Asia had infikted an ovcrwdidmlng defeat 
on the awe-inspiring followers of tlie Prophet naturally made a deep 
imptession. The strange and far-away pocentaie w'hq liad emerged 
victorious from this batde seemed as though sent by God, and so the 
Prester Jolui legend may hsie sprung up out of mingled despair and 
hope* 

Into this Situation, rendered evea more dismal hy the failure of the 
second crusade of 1147/8, there burst a sensation of the first magni¬ 
tude whicli SCI the chancelleries of Europe bumng: tile Greek Empoor 
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Manual, the Homan Emperor Freflerick, the Pope, and other Oitii^tuin 
sovereigns received a letter from the prtest'lung John! An exceedingly 
imperious, exceedingly arrogant letter^ For die supreme representatives 
of the dime great powers of die day were gjvcn to understand in no 
uncertain terms that thdr power Oiid dieir w-ealdi W'Cte as nodiing in 
comparison with the absolute perfection of Prcsier John: 

If Ttiou, Manuel, will discern My greiUncss and iiy excellence and if 
Tliou wilt know wlwre upon earth Our omiupotcnce rcigneih. Thou shall 
admit and believe without doubtiii|r that I, Prester John, am the Lord of 
Lords and iliat I surpass alt die kings of ihe whole earth in riches, merry and 
omnipotence. Seventy'two lungs pay trihuie m Us alone. 

The letter continues in diis style for several pages. Prester John 
portrays in detail tlte wonders of his country, the vast quantities of 
gold and precious stones in die rivers, the roagnilloencc of his palace, 
die fertility of I its fields and gardens — but he also rebtes that Jn his 
kingdom there is no war, no private property and hence no poverty, 
and finalJy lie stresses that despite his inilniTe perfccdon lie is only a 
simple, humble priest before God ; 

Wherefore it w'ill not astonish Thy sagacity that Our venerable person 
may not be named by any worthier name than dial of Prester [presbyter or 
priest]. We liave at Qur court many nunistets possessing liigher spiritual 
offices and dignities. Our Lord Higli Steward, for example, is a Primate and 
King, Our cupbearer a King and AndiLLihop, Our Clumbcrlain a Bishop 
and King, Our Marsha! a King and ArchimandriEs, Our Master of Our 
Kitchens a King and Abbot. And therefore it doth not beseem Our Highness 
to bo named by die same names and bear the same ranks as those with which 
Our palace overflows. Our Eminence ibcrefore prefers out of immility to 
be designated with a 1 «sei name and office. 

Tliis letter is patently spurious, hut liicre seems 10 Itavc been a very 
good reason behind its ctrculariun. It outlines a political Utopia 
intended to throw inio relief the injustices and abuses of the day. Both 
die fantastic descriptions and the luujghty tone were adopted to secure 
for tile letter the ttuuurmnn publicity. 

Tliis alleged letter from Prester John W'as, in fact, rransLiied into 
many European languages and the unknown author undoubtedly 
succeeded in bringing his conception of a natural democracy, very 
similar to that expounded two centuries later by Nicholas of Ctisa, 
befote a wide audknee. Tlie coiiTtasi between conditions in Europe 
and those in the ideal State of Prester John were glaring. Wliereas the 
medieval emperors continued to have themselves designated and 
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revered as divine, the incomparably rnoie powerful prit^r-kiitg deebrej 
dial he was and remained a morial man and was content, despite his 
almost divine omnipotence, to Iw a simple priest. And whereas iKe 
nascent monetary economy in Europe wtis beginning to make the 
' God-given ‘ antidicsis between noble and buighcr on die one Euuid 
and die oppressed peasant and disenfranchised day-labourer on rlie 
other painfully evident, die Christian Communist author of Prttstcr 
John's letter laid emphasis on the fact that in the immeasurably wide 
anti wealtliy Eastern wonderland diere was no private property, be¬ 
cause everything belonged, to God and liis high priest. And Ittially^ 
wiiereas war, faction, dissension, envy, murder and violence were 
rampant in tw'elfth-centuiy Europe, the lands of Preatcr John lived in 
a stale of perpetual peace and tranquillity, safeguarded by law' and free 
from all fear save tliat of Almigluy God. 

Titus the unknown autJior of this mystErious epistle was able to 
project into the bloody and turbulent arena of his epoch tlie image of 
an, ideal ruler such as die Middle Ages longed for and awaited. If the 
thesis briefly outlined here is correct, we ran understand why the letter 
was addressed to die three antagonists of tlie tw'elfth cenniiy: Frederick 
Barbarossa, the Byxantine Emperor and the Pope, and why only the 
last named ol these diree felt any inclination to reply to it. For tlie two 
greatest secular potentates of Euiope left the lai-dissju Prester John’s 
letter unanswered. Tlie Pope might have done the same; the fact diat, 
on tlie contrary, he answered die letter at great lengtlt, seems to su gg est 
that Ite recognized its character as a Utopian political programme. 

In >177 Pope Atexander Ill wrote a long letter to die 'Msgnijifits 
R£x Iruktnifu, Sacerdotum roJifftraiuiitf, Prester Jolm', although he did 
not know the latter’s address and no one could tell it him, Tlie Pope 
had to write this letter, because the tremendous circulation of the priest- 
king's manifesio compelled him to state the basic principles which had 
govemtid the Ouiiitian West for nearly twelve hundred years. Even 
the Vatican, howTcver, does not appear to have attached much diplo¬ 
matic importance to its letter. It is couched in pretty blunt terms and 
leaves the distant Prester John tn no doubt tliat tlicre is only ww suc¬ 
cessor to St. Peter, namely the Roman Pope, and tliat he, Prester John, 
can ejtpcci friendly treatment from Rome only tf he takes tills faa to 
heart. 'Hiis was rather rough language for a potentate who liad boasted 
tliai seventy-two kings paid tribute to him and that kings, dukes and 
eat Is watted on him at mhle. Nevertheless, the letter was entrusted to 
die Pope’s personal physician, Magister PJiilippus, who liad jusl re¬ 
turned from a journey to the Middle East, to deliver to Prester Jolm, 
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Mas let Philip didi in ts6 T out on lib dlpfoniatic misskan* NMdlf?s3 
10 sayj ]yt ivas rmv^r s&en agaifi^ nor Tras afiytluttg funtwr heard from 
Priest John. 

The wide impression made by the selP-srvted Prestcr lohn^s open 
loner to the rulers of Europe is reflected in the many languages mio 
whicli it was tfunsbted. One of die most striking of these tnmsbuons 
was thai imo German by Otto of Diemeringenj Canon of Metz, whkli 
appeared in the early fourtocndi century and CnXpandcd the original te3Sf 
into d kind of folk’-book- Four extracts from this ore given herewidi, 
since^ apart from anyihmg dse, tliey affoitl a very clear picturo of the 
gcograpiilca] conceptions of a founeendi-centurj^ Euixipcan scholar. 

First there b the far-away wotiderland of India, of wdtick ilie 
crusaders back from Jernsalem liad licard and repeated so mudt: 

India is a ^at wide coimtTy^ 3nd there is more bnd in India than in ril 
rhe rest of ihe world- The of Babylonia as well ns Yei^ of Per™ 
and Allexander and the Romans raarie iheir tsuy (hitfier* 

Then there is die story af die wonderiul ^Uicus bird, of which die 
crusaders related tlior it could speak like a human being. Tins was die 
pojTOt, unknown in the West till tlien, of which Otto of Diemeringen 
writes; 

Tiiete all kinds of meridiandise are found and ihete too is found the sldicus^ 
which b A beautiful kind of hlnh And it umjerslandii human ^pcedi; thcf»e 
birds talk m one another and answer cenneedy like hutnatu;, so learned afe 
they -.. The bixd b green ail over i£s body, save only its feel and its beak, 
which arr red; and die bird lias a long toil and lioa a red band round i& neck, 
and has a tongue like that of a fitou and t& long and ihtn, not mucti bigger 
rhan a woodpecker « *« 

Alter this and similar amusing anecdotes in the miroductory chap¬ 
ters, Dicmeringen comes to the theme proper: 

Priest John has under iirni some 71 kingdonis, ruled ov-cr by great lordt^ 
each of whom lias several other kinp under liimj... Priest john has lus 
dwelling in rhe land of Pentexoriii ju^r tike die Greai Khan at Carluy, and 
al'ft'ays Lis ihe CreaT Khan's daughter as his wife ... He dwells for the moat 
part m a dty called Susa, and always has by him some archbi^ops and 
some 10 otlier bishops, wliich are all mighty lords, all kings and princes. 
And there art many good QiHstians umong his couniers and in tus coujitry, 
who bdieve In the Holy Trinity^ although they do not belles-c in many 
iniclcs which we have- Tlicy also do not knew much about Christendom 
nar about our creed nor aboui our pope — Thrv' liave a pairizrdi tbere 
we have a pope; and him dicy obey and likewise Vrku John ... And tf 
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Priest JoHfi to var, aotliing but a ctess madr of wood w kjtttE lieffirE 
Itim? thii he do« From rrvermi hunitiity and also lias a golden hasm UkU of 
earth curied befott him a; all tima , . , in recognilion of the fact tiiar \m 
dotmnian is eartlily -and that his body must moulder in the emlii howev^ 
great a brd he 15- And that is very wise. 

After this description of Prester John himself and a lerjgthy por¬ 
trayal of the ptiedoos tldngs contained in Uis palace, Otto of Djmnerin- 
gen telU us a lirtk more about the wondm of Asia. Them is a heart¬ 
warming naivety about the Canon of Metz's acc<Kint: 

In Priest John*® ccmnirj' there are many smmge lands with many sfnmge 
customs of men and beasts^ and at One end of his country there is a lanci-sca^ 
tluf i^ a ^ covered all over widt flowing sand, and there ts so much sand 
and tlie sand is so deep that it is noi known for sure whether tliE^re b wafer 
Lindcmeaih or noL At both ends animals like fisli come out of ii; but tliey 
are not like proper GsIl And the>' are good to eai . . , Tlie sea stfetdis as 
iar as die deseru of India, so thsu no man may come thither. About three 
days* loumey from die sea m tile wildtniKS and in the deseff lies a range of 
inounmins, and out of the moiLfitaitis the 'ft'arer in whielt grow precious 
fftones^ as has been describefL And be\^oiid the waier is a great broad plain, 
entirely of sand. Tliis b of such a nam re ttiac every day^ as soon as the sun 
rb®, smal! young trees spring up out of the ground and grow up out of 
the earth witli dte sun every day, and wdien the sun sinb and sets they too 
disappear bencatli the earth until the next momtCLg, when titey come back 
again and so on . . .^ TliPre are also ™ny wonder^ of ihe same kind in tile 
desert. For there are alwj vtity many wild people who have hams on ihdr 
lieads and do not know any l^guage. they yelp and grunt like pig5. There 
are also niany Sydiots, that Lf 10 say, pamsiA, in the same t^on, wlikli fly 
to the people in die fields and speak 10 them and greet them w\ih proper 
speeclip as though tltey ^poke the tongue of men. Priest John also has motm- 
rains of gold and oiher metah ihere mice lud ants and other animats dig out 
(lie gold, so ihai jt is found be-^uiiluli and pure, wbicli is not such hard work 
as here in Our country . . , 

With this ft’t will conclude Otto of Diemetingen's accounts It tnay 
be seen that all sons of matter from antique legend, such as the talc of 
the gold-digging ^ mice and ants*, is mingled here with modem elements 
like the smiemeni that Prester John has the daughter of the Great Khan 
as his wife. Ihe account contains observations in natural lustoiy, 
geomcq>hoIc^cal reporis like that of die Indbn sand-sear—the first 
glimpses of the eetural Asian desms with ilieir swelling sand-dunes— 
and over it all lies Diemeringen's view that tile kinp and potentates 
of this world arc only mortal men; an essentially democratic idea which 
clewiy prefigures the future with m concepts of the Rights of Man. 
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Tlie bias of his narrative is quite diHerent from that wliidi charac* 
terizes Cosmas Imdicopleustcs or the monk Fjdelis, To Otto of 
Dieiaeringcn ilw eartli itself with its wondt^s and its bouncUessntjss, 
and the adventures ^hlcli befall the traveller passing through it, aie in 
themselves astonishing and worthy of relation. This outlook is insepar¬ 
able from tile democratic tliread that nma through hJs acemuit. For a 
new type of mart and a new spiritual attitude were beginning to show 
themselves in Europe. And yet Otto of Diemeringen belongs entirely 
to the Middle Ages. For alongside these few episodes, whidi stand out 
from the bulk of his narrative, there are long passages such as might 
have come from any medieval romanoe of magic and are therefore of 
no interest to us here. 

In spite of all the dlsapporntTiifints indicted upon waiting Europe 
by the legendary- Prestcr John, tile Jtopc that a mighty Christian poten¬ 
tate was reigning somewhere in Asia retnained alive foe a long time. 
Even after the publication of Marco Polo's travel narraitve relating that 
the ruler who bore the name of Prestcr John had died long ago, hope 
of Qirisdan aid from tlie Far Orient dared up again and ag^. The 
Occident continued to await the great Eastenv king imdl w'ell into the 
fifteenth century. And then Prester John too found rest at last, 


All the bells are tolling, 

Tlieir plangent voices are ringing through the high no™ for across 
the land. Av'jgnon is tolling its bells. Avignon, tiie papal city* is calling 
the faithful to prawr on this July dayIn 1538, 

And everywhere, as far as the vuke of Avignon reaches, men doff 
their caps and women and idiildren fold their hands in prayer, 

A mintclc has happened 1 An incredible miracle I And like wildfire 
the news has run irom out of the tortuous streets of die ancient city 
into the vUliigas round about; the Great Kliatt of China has sent the 
Pope an embassy conusting of Friar Andrew and fifteen Tartar princes. 
And now tliat die belJs are tolling, the dcep-voiccd bell of Notre Dame 
du D6mc, the silvery bell of Santa Maria, and the radier cracked bell 
of die Hotel dc Ville, they are entering the city. 

First comes ihe municipal guard, then the guards of the Pope, 
Benedict Xll, dicn, beneath a silken canopy, die high clergy—thus ifie 
long procession winds its way slowly througli the streets; lialttngly it 
crosses the uairow bridge of Saint-fenfaci to the Papal Palace, And 
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there t\\^y ar^j: Friar Acwiriew m a hair isiiirt^ widi liumhly bowed ht^sd 
and bearing a candle h\ his Jiand^ and betiind him in a long line tile 
Tartars, all of iliem wondrously ebd in heavy silk strroTi with predou 3 
stones and gems. Beneath rheir tall, poinied helmets iliey have broad 
foreheads, prominent cheekbones set far and narrow, sbnting 

eyes from whidi an occasional glance darts over tlie waiting ninltitudej 
over the foaming river, over the batikmented ran^pam of die city. 

At die forecourt, in front of the entrance to the palace^ die procession 
divides^ Tlie clergy mm inward, the glitteringp gleaming guards of 
die pope fringe the semi-circle, tile bells are stilL Tlie monk Andrew 
steps forward, and tn die deep, solemn silence diat now envelops the 
dry his voice rings up to die palace, requesting entry; 

In the power of Almighty God I Thb b the command of foe Empemr 
of Emperors: 

We send Our ambassador^ Andrew ihc Fnmk^ witli lifteen companions 
across the seven seas to ihe Pope, the lord of Qiristendom, in the oouiuiy 
of die Franks, where the sun sets, lo open a way tliat We may often send 
the Pope embassies and diai the Pope may often send embassies to Us, and 
dmt W‘e Ourselves may the Pope lo send tls his blessbig and always to 
rcmeml/cr U$ in hJi holy prayers. And We mommend lo liim die Akus, 
Our "SCfVimis, Chrbtmn sons of the Pope 1 

Here Friar Andrew pauses. For ihe next passage In the letter from 
the Great Klimi Shun-ri (Mongolian Togau Timur, 1331-70) h not 
for public declamaiion, but for thi; Pope's priv-ate eye. ii concerns^ as 
he knows, the poienrate's very ardent personal wish. ^Mjiy we also 
be sent from the I-aiid of die Sunset horses and other w'ondcrful things', 
ShuiHti liad quickly added 10 the completed document. The sentence 
stands a little cramped in the space herween tJie solemn text of die 
letter proper and die subscription to the w hole document: * Given at 
Cambaluc in the year of Ratip in tire 6tb month, on the jrd day of die 
new moon** 

This was written in July f 3 two years ago. Friar Andrew remem- 
beis it wclL So now^ he is in Avignon^ and in a monient he w^iil see the 
Pope. And then, behind these high, forbidding walts^ he will aliio read 
out the second letter which he siill carries in hh pocket, the letter from 
ihc four Alans, as the Cliristian Mongolian princes are called; 

In the power of AItttigfuy God and in the honour of the Emperor^ our 
lord! 

We, Futki Yuens, Guicen Tungii, Gemboga Evenxi and John Yuckoy 
with iDFcIiead to ihc earth and bis fce[ present our greeting to the 

I loly Fsiher^ our Lord Pope I We beseech hi& blessing and liis gioce and that 
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he WiU raTMtibcr us omd ne\^r fnq^cl Us m his holy ptsym, Ltrt Yoiir 
Holiness krtow thai we were for a long time Lnsiructed in ihe Catholic &i£h 
artd rhai we w^erc salutarily guided and greatly consoled by Your legate^ 
BrodniE Jolin [John of Monic Corvino, Arclibisliop of Coanbaluch ^ stron^^ 
saintly and patieiil man. But he died e^ht years ago^ and since tliat tirn4? ix^ 
liave been without a shepherd and without spiiimal ccjmfoit Wie should 
have been glad to bear that You liad made amngenienis ro send us anothef 
legate. But lie lias not J'ci tome. Tiicnefone we besecdi Your llaliness iliat 
You sliould send ills a good^ piieni and wise Legaie, who will fur 

the salvation of our souls^ And tbu he should cfjme i|uick]yi because we arc 
in a sorr}^ plLglu widiLmi a supreme head and witlioul con^iarioru At the 
same lime w'c bescedt Your VC’^isdom to Tcmm a friendly answer to the Lord 
our Emperori bersnsc thu^^ as he hinisdfwishesi rite way will be opened and 
free and agreeable for embassies to be sent frequffidy from You to him and 
from him no You^ so ihai friendship may be esiablbhcd beiw^cen You and 
him. Tlierefnre may Your Holiness take care that he receive a defirute answer 
and an embassy^ heccines Your Holinesa^ becau^ the Christiana In these 
parts enjoy great honcHir, tvm If Hes and deccHt are someumes to be met 
iLcrc- 

Written In Camhaluc m the year of Rasi, in ilic dih months on the jrd 
day of the nuxin |July t j|(5jp 

Tlicy were two grandly naive letters which Friar Andrew deliverei 
He w^iscerrainly no confidence rrickiiter^ and lu^yeliow-slrinitTd Chinese 
compunions were cetroinly not Chinese merchants seeking to gain 
enrrj' eo Bcncdicr Xll under false pretences. Shun-ti"s hastUy inicrpo- 
lated note ttai lie would very much like to have a few horses and other 
wonderful tilings &om tlte Land of die Stin^i^—Arab ihuraugjibrcds^ 
of course^ for there wiere plenty of sliaggy little Mongolian potii^ in 
Cambaluc—is the obviously genuine expression of a keen disirc on 
the part of a man with a passion for horses^ it must iiave been added by 
the Great Klian'a own hirndp 

And die subniisaive diction of the Abtt princes' letter, iinmhiiiikably 
inBuenced by tlicir own experience of the omnipotence of tlie Smte^ 
likewise points strongly to the Mongol potentate 1 raving beeti the 
author of this mission. 

This embassy from the Tartars ft'as not aliogetlier unexpected* Ever 
since the emergence of the Piaster John myth, l.e- since 1150, every 
pope in turn had endeavoured to trace tJic alleged Clirisrian sovereign 
in the Far East. In ilie middle of the rwclfih century Asia was, so to 
speak, 'the fashion* hi Europe^ just as China at the end of the 
eighteenth ceniurj", or Japan at the end of the nifieteemh and begin¬ 
ning of the tweniicili* All the same, tlie X'atiean's decision to enter 
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rebriotts wiiJi die Orienra! powers due ueirher to a pa^in^ 
vtjgue nor to €h2ina!| but to far^sigfiied political calaibtion. !t was this 
which prompted the Vatican to employ one of its Lest men for the 
task, the Franciscan Jolin of Plano C^p1ni« In spring 124^ Plano 
Carpini received instructions to lead an embassy from the Pope to die 
Great Khan of the T^ars and establisli friendly relations w^ith the 
Mongols. 

It is not known whetlicr or how' far the fundatnental aims of tltis 
mission w^ete disclosed 10 CarpJnL But since he w'as a perceptive diplo¬ 
mat of great experience, they can scarcely Iiave remained hidden 
him. In ihc stmuner of the previous year, in the middle of August nUy 
Jerusalem Imd fallen once more bio the hands of the infidek Things 
w ete gping badly for the cause of Christendom in the Holy Land, and 
in ccniral Europe too the Pope bad serious worries^ He therefore had 
good reason to put out feelers to ejttra-Europcan powers. One factor 
in this dechion w^as doubtless the hope of being able to stir up the 
Mongols, bitter foes of Isl am, against the followers of Maliomct and so 
relieve the situation in the Middle EasL It was not many years since an 
army ut Teutonic Knights liad been annilnlatetl by the Qvairy and 
artillery of the Mongols for north of the Alps in the lands of the east, 
which had just been colonized. Suppose die Mongols could now* be 
sent against Bagdad? 

Tliis w'las the posidon when the dmsion wits taken in the Curia 
at the beginning of 12.45 to establish contact witli ilic Mongol rulers. 
Tills aciion was maniicsdy regarded as very important* Four separate 
groups w'erc dispatched to work <m parallel lines. The first was led hv 
Piano Carpini. It$ cask was entitely political and its goal Caracorum, 
die summer capital of die Mongols and the tvsidence of the Great JUian 
himscif* Group two was lieadcd by Laurentius of PortugoL It too was 
to make stnught for Caracoruni, but its tasks were of a purely mission- 
aiy' nature, Tlicre is no record of its faie. The diird group of the eastern 
Asia expedition^ under Friar Anselm, was delegated to die fosi Tartar 
gencml it could find anywhere m ihe vast expanse of the Orient, 
It was to obtain from him by negotiatian an imderniking iha: lie 
would conduct no furthef campaigns against Europe, Finally, the 
fourth group tinder Andrew of Longjumeau had insiructions, like 
group twOj to carry on misisionary work among the Iteatlien. Its 
declination w'as not Otracontni, how'cvcr, but, like group three^ ilte 
first Mongolian army camp it could find* 

Tlie first 10 set out on hk long foumey was John of Pbno Carpini, 
wjio kfi on Easier Sunday 1241. Carpini, one of dte pupih and closest 
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aSMKiaif^ of St- Fiancis of Assisi, was no longer a ytnmg titan. 
When he received die Pope's msirucuons to embark on this undertak¬ 
ing, wtiicK was not without he was already jn Jus sixties. But 

he had travelled much and was used to hardships. He liad served the 
Order of St. Francis successively in Saxony, Bobemta, Hungary, 
Lonaitic, Norway and Spain, and licli in experience. He seemed. 
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period. 


therefore, predestined for this new’ pcrilotis and respoosibie He 
crossed Bolienua and Poland to Kiev and passed from dieie over the 
Dim and Volga lo Saratov. Tliere lie iesmi that the Great Khan 
Kuyuk, the grandson of Genghis Khan, was staying at Caiaconim, a 
city south-w*est of the modem Uig^ on the mountain slopes of the 
upper Orkhon. As fast as lie could go, fotlcwing the route of the 
Mongol State Post—by wliidt, if one possessed the necessary docu> 
tnents, it W'OS possible to travel in one seat from Kiev to Canton— 
Carplnt trotted on perpettudly cenewed stage horses across Asia, round 
the nonlt uf the Aral Sea and tlirough die Daungarian Cate to the 
summer capital of die Great KJion in a bare four months. Hurre, at die 
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end of August ti46f he nitne^sed the coronation of Kujiik as tlie new 
Mongol Emperor and was at last ahk to deliver the Pope’s message. 

In some respects conditions for hh mbsion were not at all imfavouF' 
able. Ktiyuk's closest collabonitor Cadac, several of lus physicians, 
and one of die ruler's generals w'ere Oiris elans, die Mongols themselves 
were itidiflerenT or ev^ tolerant in macieTS of religion. To iliis was 
added the fact that, in dte course of its conquests during die last few 
decades, the Mongol Empire liad spread its boundaries ro include many 
Cliristian peoples and had caitied off thrm!»ands of Qiristian capthirs 
into the interior of Asia, Tlius, for instance, the papal envoys met in 
Talas in the Altai Mountains of Dzungaria a large number of Germans 
engaged in gotd-mining and arins^inanufaCTure for the Mongols— 
apparendy a Transylvanian milting village transported at If&c. And 
Caracorum itself was positively teeming with Frenchmen, Flemings, 
Englishmen and Germans, who lived there in their own caravanserais 
and were there for ])urposes of trade. 

Hence Christianity was well knowm to the Tartars. Koymk had 
ordered ’diat in llie law- of God there shall be no difference between a 
Latin, a Greet, an Armenian, a ^festQ^Ia^, a Jacobin and aJ) who wor^ 
sliip the cross. For among us all ate one.' None the less, tile world 
looked quite different from Caracorum tlian from Rome, and amongst 
die several dmufiand high dignitaries who had converged upon the 
capital of the Great Klian—including Russian grand-dukes, emissaries 
from the Caliph of Bagdad, Turks, Persians, Koreans, Oiinese and 
many great lords from the Middle East—Carpini was only one of many, 
and the Pope’s message was greeted and imderatood as one of the 
uirual declarations of homage. Hence Kuyuk replied: 

TJiersfors you muit come yourself ai the head of all your kings and prove 
(0 Us your ftaliy and allegisuice. And if you distegard the conunand of God 
and disobey our instructions, We iJiidl Icwsk upon yoii as Our enemy. 
Whoever recognizes and submits to tlie Son of God nnd Lord of ihe World, 
dw Cteai Klian, will be saved, whoever refuses submission shall be wiped 
our, 

Tltis struck a familiar note. But Kuyuk continuedt 

You inhabiianrs of the western lands consider yourselves alone to be 
Christians and despise others. How ihen do you ktiow who is worthy in tlve 
sight of Cod to partake of His mercy? Wlico you say io yourselves, ' I am 
a airislian, I pray to God and serve Him, and I lute ihe olliera’, how do 
you know whom God considers rigiiteoiis and to whom He will show His 
metcy? 
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Tliwe maj' be an echo here of tlu; cjpe of philosophical reflection 
characiert&tic of Asia, But the letter also has an almost nationalistic 
ring, or at least a ring of outspoten opposition to tltc arrogaiu West, 
such as has been heard from tJte East many and many a time since then. 
In the face of this attitude Carpini's mission was doomed to lailuit^ and 
as tegards its oripnal political and theological aims it di4 indeed fail- 
But it was successful inasmuch Els it revealed iliat, with reasonable 
good fortune, such long journeys could be made—in otiicr words, ikai 
even by land ihc Arab blockade of the road to India could be turned. 

After a very difficult winter journey Carpini returned safe and sound 
to Europe. He must liave arrived at die Papa! Court at Lyons in No¬ 
vember 1247. In the lighi of his impressions and the reports which he 
brought back witli him and set doim very vividly in his Misiaria 
Mottgidarvm, it must liave appeared to the Vatican very dubious 
whether attempts to establisli a link with line new Great Power in 
central Asia enjoyed ^y prospect of success. Other Western rulers 
sprang into the gap left by' the Vatican^ however. Sis years later, in 
tlte winter of 1153, King Louis IX of France also sent an embassy 10 
the Great Khan at Camcomra—perhaps unconsciously pursuing the 
Franks' age-old striving to enlarge their sphere of tnduetice by winning 
friends far TO the and maintaining good relations with them how'* 
ever alien their ways miglit be; in Qiarlemape’s day it was Haroun al 
HasKid, now' it was the Great Khan! 

TIus inission was led by the Flemish Francisesm William of Ruys- 
broek, a cool-headed clioracter wltom one cannot imagine to luiv-c been 
pleased w'Uli his lask—especially a.v Ite was personally acquainted wiiii 
Andrew of Longjumeau, the Pope's missiotiary to the heathen whom 
we mentioned above, and must liave learnt from iiitn the true situation 
at CaracoTutn, On the oiher hand, fairly well auilicniicated reports 
were for ever coming in from Asia to the cHect iliai some AfongoUan 
prince or other was a Oiristian. 

It docs appear diat v'arious members of the Mongolian ruling class 
had been baptized. Bui tlieiic * Christians' paicntly regarded baptism 
as a new kind of prophylasia againsi evil spirits^ wtdioui having 
grasped smy of the inner meaning of iliis elevated religious phtlosophy. 
In other cares these * Christians' were in reality BuddJtists, and sujxir- 
licial obrerti'crs from the West had been deceived by die many points 
of contact between tilts doerrine and Qiristianiiy, 

Anyhow, Wiilbm of Ruyshrodt set oaii for dw Orient in la?3. He 
too travelled across the region of the Aral Sea and through tlie Driin- 
garian Gaic, ».e- along die nurdicni caravan touic. His origina] gOid 
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waa the pasrurcland on tive lower V'o!^ where the Otjrenslhly Chrtiitliui 
Mongol prince Sanat was said to reside, Ru>'sbrodt reached Sartak, 
but was passed on by him to his faihcr. Prince Bam, at Saratov, wlio in 
turn passed him on to tJie Great Kinn at Caracorum, both Sarrak and 
Bam saying the matter was outside tlietr authority. The former made 
no very agreeable irapiession on Ruysbroek. In his travel report he 
remarks: 

I do rmi know whciher Sanak Lelieves in Christ or not. I do know, 
however, that he does not wish to be called a Chrisiian. Tt seems to me iliat 
he is ridicuJutg the Qiristbns .. . 

Buysbroek confirms, however, that there were many Cliiisuans in 
central Asia. On St, Andrew’s Day, joilj November tijj, he relates, 
he ^me to a village near Cailac (Kopal in Semiretchinsk) where there 
was a Nestorian churdi, ’We entered and sang joyfully, as loud as we 
could, Saive regina, for it was a long time since we last •lavf a chmdi,’ 
But he lias ilie good sense not to draw any general conclusions from 
this, and lie does not take the view that Asia is fundamentallv a Chds- 
lian province. At the end of December J aj j lie reached the court oi 
Mangu Khan, grandson of Temujtn, tlie ruling Great Klian, who 
received the Vl'cstem delegation in a not unfriendly manner. In May 
tif 4 i^ng discussions took place between the various creeds represented 
at Cardccfrumj in the couise of these Mangu condescended to receive 
the Flemish monk for a lengthy private talk on matters of religion. 
But all this remained widiout any palpable iwiUt; and Ruysbrock's 
account occasionally leaves tlie reader with die impression he 
could well understand a ruler of the Mongol Khan’s omnipotence 
conadering the religious differences between Cailiolks and Ncstorian 
Chnsiiaris, between Jews, Mohammedans and Buddhists, maiieis of 
little consequence. At least he saw thai tn the endless distances of Asia 
things most be measured with otlier yardsticks than those employed in 
Europe, which even in tltose days was already constricted and oppressed 
by a multitude of historical memories, Anyhow', Ruysbroek concludes 
Im account with die cool mid objective statement; 

It fn mo useless for a Bniiher to journey to the Monirob aealn, 
as i and ilie Dorninicanf^ fcnimeyed fo them- 

Tlie pft of calm observation that diancierkcs William of Ruvshroek 
in mmicts of religion did not ahandon liim in otlier domainSL w'bidi 
wjttie 1 ,^ familiar to him. It was natural for him to disapprove 

of the, by Christian standards, loose way of life of rhe Nstorian Qms- 
tians. because liw central Asian custom of polygamy^wliidt fiad been 
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eatablishcd tn the Middle Kingdom shu:e tinw? immcmnriiil—was^ttange 
to him. In view of the spirit of his age, it -vas namnd that he should 
not have a single good word to say for the ^{ohar^l^(^dan5. 

But in spite of these things, which must liave distressed him con¬ 
siderably, he did not fail to notice w!iar a well-ordered kingdom he was 
in. He was particularly struck by the punctuality and speed of the traffic 
on the great imperial roads of the Mongol rul^ Unlike many other 
Western travellers, however, he did not feel entirely at case in the 
country of the Gteai Khan. On the subject of his first meeting with 
Tartars, for instance, he notes; 'InvenimjLt Tartarot, biter ^los, cum 
httrai’ii visum fust rnihi rsete <ptctd iii^ederer ^uoddam afitiif sacidum.' 
(We met Tartars. It seemed to roe, as soon as f found myself amongst 
them, that 1 had stepped into a different century.) And when he had 
got safely past the first staring horde of Tartars, he sighed with relief: 
* Vhum fait mihi^ quodcyasbsem de maniiia datnonum^* (I felt 3S though 
I had escaped from the hands of demons.) We can Judge from this tliat 
it took a good deal of personal courage voluntarily to pbee himself In 
the power of the Tartars, even if lie were an envoy of the Pope and 
under diplomatic protection, A large number of travellers, many of 
them Christian missionaries., paid for their boldness whh their lives. 
None the less, William of Ruyshroek brought: back much valuable 
in formation, for instance that there was paper money in Chisa, iltat 
the Caspian Sea was not a bay of tlte Soutlvm Ocean, hut an enoemous 
inland sea, tlut the Chirtese alphabet consisted not of letters, but of 
symbols, and a great deal more besides. 

William of Ruysbnsek’s true missionary aims were in no wav ful¬ 
filled, however. On the contrary, Mangu Khan ^ve tlie 'Western 
devil' to understand in no uncertain terms that die quicker he went 
back home the better. Thus die French king's delegation aclileved no 
mon: (ban the emissaries sent to the Far East by die i'ope. For a time, 
thcrefoitf, the idea of any extensive mUiionaiy work in far-away Asia 
was abandoned. 


6 

One tmpottant success all tiicre odientisc rather unproductive 
emerprises did achieve: western and central Asia became increasingly 
well known in Europe and gradually entered die range of operations 
of big merriunts. Altead of everyone else in this tespect was Venice. 

The beautiful city on the lagoon was at tliis time, round ilte middle 
of the thirteenth tetitury, at die peak of her power. She liad begun 
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ti^ 3 Bdlung village that was not even disilnguishcd by a particukrly 
favourable pewition. During the Hun and Lombard invasions of the 
fifth and sistU centuries a.d, it became a place of refuge for die largely 
urban population of Venetia, so that a supersmictuie of well-to-do 
burghers now erected on the substratum of primitive fisltermni. 
Tlie w'ars between Byaantiuni and the Lombards left Venice to huj^j^t 
up her sleeve and dntv. the profits. As early as the seven dt ccntiiry she 
built a fleet, which soon devtlopcd into a f^ior of considerable power. 

It wTis inevitable that the Mediterranean trade should fall into Iter hands; 
skilful negotiations with Charlemagne soon secured for her a predomi¬ 
nant influence on the overland trade of central and western Europe as 
watll. 

Tlie crusades iricreascd Venice’s influence still further and rendeied 
lier the undisputed 'Mistress of die AdriaiicL Tlie ncver-ejiditigcon¬ 
flict between Emperor and Pope gave the diy of the lagoon, with its 
superior diplomacy, an opportunity to strengilum its sovereign position, 
as had happened five hundred years before during the disputes between 
By/antium and die Lombards. Her influence soon extended to Egypt 
as well as to the Bbck Sea and southern Russia, tin* two focal points 
of medievid trade with Asia. Veneiian mcrchanis w'erc stationed both 
on the Crimea and in Tana on the Don esmaiy—the first for tlie sake 
of South Russian grain, the second on account of ilie ancient trade 
route which, as we have heard, ran from here to the Russian interior 
and Siberia; but Venetians had also settled in Sinope and Trebtzond 
on the Asia Minor coast of the Black Sea. For a number of major 
caravan routes from central Asia to the West ended here, while a con¬ 
siderable pan of die stream of goods from the Persian Gulf to the 
north-west flowed in this direction. Venice was the great mart of world 
trade. For whai came to her from the East was distributed and passed 
on to nonli and west from the counting-houses of die dty on the 
Lido, If the housewife of Augsburg or Nuremberg, or of Stockholm, 
was able at this time to buy from Iw grocer Malabar pqiper, Arabian 
spices and myrrh, Chinese rice, Spanish or Italian saflron, cinnamon 
from Ceylon, soutliem Asian galingatc and ginger from India, as well 
as ‘grains of paradise’ from w'cst Africa, she owed no small part of 
these exotic things to Venice. 

It was only to be expected that representatives of this first dty of 
world trade sliould now swell the stream of travellers to Asia. Com¬ 
petition witlt other Italian dries compdied her to remain acrive. Never- 
tlteless the brothers Nioolo and Mafleo Polo, who owned a fitetory rn 
die Crimea, set out for Asia for purely private commctcial reasons, not 
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under insiructions from tile State. Wlien tlwy began their journey in 
lajf, they had no intention whatever of going lo Cliina. They were 
$e<^g 3 meeting witli the Mongo! prince Baica, who varied his capital 
between Bulghar and Sarai, two great cities on the Volp. They did in 
fact succeed in teaching Barca's court, but when they wished to return 
home Fate took a hand. War had broken out between Barca and another 
Mongol prince, and since travel on the toads to die south-west had 
become unsafe the two Venetians journeyed to die south-east, came to 
Bokhara and there joined forces widi an embassy that was on its way 
to die new Great Kiian, Kublai. 

Kicolo and MaiTeo Polo were in BokJiara round about i a&r; one to 
two yeara bter they arrived in Cambaluc, die modem Peking, to 
which Kublai Khan Itad transferred his capital. Tliey began die return 
journey in about lady, reaching Acre in spring 1269. They carried 
with ilicm a message b^oni Kublai Khan to die Pope asking the spiritual 
head of ^'‘estem Christendoni to send him a Fuindred pious monks. 

The golden tablet which Kuhlri liad given his two Venetian guests 
ensured diem preferential ttcaimein all over Asia. No doubt it also 
served them in Europe as proof of dicir good rebdons with the Great 
Klian. None the less, die CurU could not make up its mind to send die 
hundred dcrics requested. And diere ware good nasems for tills. For 
prior to the Polo brodiers' departure, the Great Khan liad called them 
to him and declared 1 

How* w'ould you have me (o become a Christbn? You see dial tlie Chns* 
tians of these parts are so ipnnrani tliai diey achieve nothing and can adttne 
nodiing, whilst you see tile Idolaters can do anything fItQ' please, instmutcll 
tliar wiicn I 811 at tabid the cups from die middle of die hall come to me hill 
of wine «r oilier liepjot without being toiidied by anybody, and I drink 
ffom dicm. Tlicy control stonns, causing ihtan to pass in wliatever direciion 
ihev please, and do many orher marvels; wluist, as you know, their idols 
and give thein ptedicijons on wliatcver subjects they choose. But if I 
titiie to rum to tlie libidi of Christ and become a Oiristian, then my barons 
and oihets who are not converted would sa>'; '^liai has moved you to be 
haprizcii and to take up ilie £iitli of Qirtit? 'Sliju powers or miracles liave 
you witnessed on Jlis pan?’ (Ytiu know that the Idolaters iwre soy tliat dicir 
wonders are periotin^ by dw satiniiy and poww of tlirir idols.) Well, I 
sliouid not know wliat answw to make; so tfiey would oidy tw (.•onfimicd in 
ihetr errors, and the idobters wire are adepts in such oirprising .ms, would 
easily compass my death. But now yoit sluU go 10 your FVipc, dfitl praijr him 
on my part to send hither an inmdred men skilled in your taw, who stwll he 
cap’abk’ of rebuking the practices of the Idalaters tn their faces and nflling 

them dial tlicy too know ho* to do such ihin^ but will not, because they 
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are dune by jfce Jidp of (he devil and udiKr evil tpitit, snd »!tdJ k) cuntrol 
the Idolaters ibat rhirse shall have nu fiofter to perform such things in their 
presence. When we ihalt viiness this we mil denounce tlie Ettolaiers and their 
ieligian,an{l then 1 will rc<ceit>'e bapiistn; and when I shall haste been baptized, 
then all my barons and cliie^ sliall be bapizzed also, and diclr followets.sltaii 
do the like, and tltus in die end diete will be more GiiisiLans here than esiist 
in your prt of the world 1 {Tht Bo«k ofStr Motto Polo^ translated by Henry 
Yule, London: John Mumy, 1874, and edition, VuL L ppL jj9 f.) 

The Curia obviously could not accede to these conditions, and when 
the tu'o Venetians set out for Cluna a^in in ti74—this rime with 
Nicolo's sc vcmeeti-y ear-old son Marco —tliey received from Pope 
Gregory X a spiHtuo) escort of two monks, Nicholas of Vicenza and 
Wiiliatn of Tripolis, Dot these two missJonaiics feared the road to 
thdr yellow-faced, slit-eyed and pigtailed Hock. No sooner did they 
reach the Gulf of AJe&andretta in Armenia, than Uiey turned back'— 
without, of course, infonuing the Pope. Marco Polo is of the opinion 
ihat this timorous deserrion pievenied the conversion of Kublai, 
which would liave changed the whole Itisiory of lire world, Whetlier 
this is coneci U another question. True, ihe Great Khan, a grandson of 
Genghis Khan bom in 1114, W'as a man of real greatness and un- 
douhiedly one of the most outstanding of at I the Mongol rulers. 
Whereas Genghis Khan's immediate successors were swashhuddmg 
warriors wiiJi little Interest in tire tltings of die spinr, Kublat, who was 
made Emperor in tafd, was a very intelligent and cultivated man with 
strong scliolarly Interests. And doubtless Marco Polo knew his friend 
the Emperor as well as a European can know an Asian. But it must 
nut be foigonen that at ah times Asia lias te<rkoned in other terms dian 
Europe. We have already lieard dial many indue ntial persons in dre 
eniomage of die Mongol emperors were baptized Christians. But diis 
liaii no perceptible inHuence on tire policy of tile gnat Asian power. 

Anyhow, afier the desertion of die two clerics, our tliree Venetians 
had to journey on alone. Their predse route is uncertain, whether via 
Mossul and Bagdad or fardier nordi in the direction of Erzninu Tlley 
definitely passed througii Hormui and also Kashgar. From there tliey 
took tlve soutlicm route via Yarkand, Kiiotan and Charcham to 
Siiachau (Sachiu), wliere they were already in the true realm of tlic 
Great Klian. In Kan-chou, capital of die western proviiice of Tangut, 
they were met by a guard of honour from Kuhlaj whicli conducted 
them first along die ilwang-iio, dirougii the north of the province of 
Cathay, to Cluindu (Coleridge's Xanadu), the summer capital of the 
Emperor, w'hcrc they arrived about May layf. 
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Tlu? Great Khan received the three [tahans with great cordiality 
and honour^ The young Marco i^'olo, who was bom shortly after his 
father left on his first trip to Asia, soon en}o\'ed the Emperor's par¬ 
ticular trust and friendship. He became the Tatter's private secretary 
and finally the Great Khan's governor in Yang-chou, capital of the 
southern pro\ince of Matizi, which KvibSai hod just mken front the 
Sung Dynasty. Thus Marco was able to moke good use of titc seven¬ 
teen years he passed at the court of Kublai, looking round him with 
open eyes, ^'hcieas ncidicr Carpini nor Ruysbrodt penetrated into 
China proper, lie liad every opportunity of getting to know it tho- 
He did not know Chinese, but he spoke Mongolian as well as 
Persian and Arabic, and tite accuracy and vividness of the accounts 
which he bter wrote show that his ignorance of the language did not 
inhibit liis observations in Qtina. 

Marco Polo begins his narrative whit the impressions ami eaqjorienoes 
tie underwent on the journey. He tells of the Tartat^ and tlieir^curm^, 
fek tents which folded into the smallest possible space; he reports on 
their mode of life, dieir food, their women, horses and dogs. Tlicn he 
speaks of tltc march over tiie Pbteau of Pamir: 

The region is $0 loft)- and cold that you do not even see any birds dying, 
And I must notice also ibar because of this great cold, fire docs not bum <0 
bri{|hdy, nor give oui so much Tieal as usual, nor does it cook food so 
edeciually. ( 714 c Book efSer Marco Poh, Vo!, i, p. ifii.) 

As we know, bodi observations arc entirely correct. With very few 
exceptions, no birds arc to be found at high oTltiudcs, and at heights at 
whidt the air has a low oxygien content Hres do not give out anything 
like the same Itcai as neater sea level. Marco Polo’s knowledge of 
piiysics did not, of course, sufHoe to explain these phenomena, and he 
conienta himsdf with noting diein and ilien passes on to describe the 
lii^y civilized, densely populated bnd of Cllina, which b of more 
interest to Turn than the wastes of Pamir. He writes ai length of the great 
raty of Conpehu (Kxin-chou in Kansu} with its three Nestorion churches; 
he tells of the old imperil] silk road along which tltey morclicd; he 
speaks at length about ihc Hwang-ho, the buge river whScli tlicy fol¬ 
lowed in a nonh-easterly direction. Not far from tlte Hwang-ho they 
entered the province of Tenduc, the modem T'ien-te, a region w<bich, 
Marco Polo believes, was once die home of Prester John, 

Tenduc b a pittvtncr wiiicb Ue« towards the cast, and ctiniOins ntimcrous 
towns and vilbget; ainutig whidt is the chTefciiy, also called Tenduc. The 
king of the province is of ibe lineage of Pnsier John, Georgi' by nune, and 
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h« Jiolds dm laml under die Great Kaon; not liiaihcholdsiaiiydiJiiglike rhe 
wiiflle of wlu! PresTtCF John possessed. It is a cusioin, I may idl you* that 
diese kings of the lineage of Prester Jolm alvfays obtain to wife ddicr 
daugliiers of the Great Kaan or olhcr prtnccsso of his fi«nil)\ 

In this province is found the stone from wiiidi A^uie h mode^ h ia ob- 
i+iined from a kind of vein i n dte earth* and h of very' hue efuEtUty* There is 
also a great imnufactun: of fine carnleis of different colours from earners 
hair. The people gei their living by their cattle and liiluge, as well as by trade 
and handicraft 

'Hie mic of the province is In the Itunds of the Ciirisdiins as I have mid 
you: but thete are also pleniy of Idolaters and worshippers of Mobonunet. 
And there U also here a class of people i^Ud vfrgcw, wliidi is as mudt os 
to say in Frendi Cummul^ or* in other words, sprung front two different 
races; id wit, of the tace of the Idohcers of Tenduc and of that of ihe wor- 
diippcr^ of Malioimnet* They are Iiandsoiiier men tlian tile oilier natives of 
the country* and having more ability they come m liave authority; and lliey 
are also capital mcttlianrs. {Tie Bw/c ofSer Alatio Polo^ Vot- I* p- 17^) 

^Hien Marco Polo comes to speak of the Emperor Kiiblai, his 
description sounds at the outset like an extract from Prester Jolm's 
letter to die potentates of Europe. But a dtffeient note soon creeps in* 
re\'ea]ing Marco's close per^nal fHendsliip for the Great XJian: 

Now aro I come to that part of our Book in wliicli I shall tell you of die 
great and wondetful magnificence of the Great Kaon now rdgnmgf by name 
Cubby Kaant Kaa/i being a tiile which signifyeth "Tlie Gnat Lord of 
Lords** or Empercrr« And of a surety he liadi good dgltt to such a iiile^ for 
all men kmiw for a certain truth that lie is ilic most potent maifj os regards 
forces and lands and treasure* iliat exislet li in the w'orld* or erver liaih existed 
from tfie time of our First Father Adam until this day, { 7 'Ae cfSer 
Marco Poh^ VoL 1 * p. 313.) 

The personal appearance of tlic Grear Konn, Lord of Lords, whose name 
is Cubbyj is such as I shall now- lell you. lie w of a good stature* neither taU 
nor short, but of 3 middle height* He has a becoming amouni of flesis* and h 
very shapely in all his limbs. His complexion is white ond red, the eyts^ bbek 
and fine, the nose well formed and well set on. ( 7 "Jb Book e/Ter Marca 
VoL L p- 348-) 

Now tills Cubhy Koan is of die rlghi Itnperjal lini^* being d^ceiwlHl 
from Giingliis [Cenglik] Kouit* tlie first sovereign of all the Tartars* And 
he is iIjc sixdi Lord in diai imcces^on, as 1 Itave already told you in this book- 
He tame 10 ilte tlutme in die year of Christ 1 and the Empire fell to liim 
because of his ability nind valour and great wonli* sa was and rca^wirt. 
(Tlr Boifk of Set Afateo Foio^ V<iL I, p. 114,) 

Tile Venetian depicts the Great Klian'$ sutr^ndmgs with eejuat 
clarity; Kuhlai'i Summer Pakce at Chandu (Shmgtu north-east of 
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Kalgiin)^ wlxidi must have been as striking as any of tiie chateaux of 
rococo Europe, and his Winter Palace in die great city of Gambaltic 
(Peking), As a citizen of Veiuce^ one of the best-govemed admintstia- 
dve units in Europe^ Marco Polo particularly impressed by the 
cilidency of tlie Great Kkm^s adiiiinistrat]0]!| which he descrihes at 
great length* This chapter of his book aroused tremendous inierest 
in the West^ which ai that time striving to rid itself of obsolete 
and unBorviceable forms of government. It was tills aspect of Marco 
Polo's accoimi, in particular, wJndi inspired sucli a widespread desire 
amongst European travel lens to visit die land of die Great Klun* 

You must know that the Great Kaan hath riiosen rwelvc great Barons to 
wltom lie hath committed all the necessary affairs of thirty-four great pro- 
voices^ ifid now 1 wilt tetl you pLirticubr^ ahotu tlufm and their estahlldl- 
ments* 

You must know that these twelve Barons reside alJ together in a very rich 
and {mndsume paJacej which is inside die dry of Cambaluc^ and consists of 
a variety of edihoeS;! with many suiies of apanments. To every province ts 
assigned a judge and sevaral clerks^ and all reside in lhi$ palace^ wliere each 
lias hi:; sepanjte quartern These judges and clerks administer all die a^rs 
of ttie provinces to whicli they are armched^ under the direednn of ihe 
twelve Bamns. Howbeit^ when an afeir is of v-ery gr^ iinportmjCCj dus 
rwdve Barons by it before the Empetof, and he decides as he ddtiks best. 
But die power of those twelve Bamns is ro great that they choose the 
governors for all iJiose great provinces dui 1 have mcfiiioncd^ and only 
after they have chosen do thc^ inform the Emperor of their choice. Tins he 
confimis, and grants to ilur person norainated a tablet of gold such is h 
appropriate to die rank of his government. 

Those twelve Barons aJso have such authority that they cm dispose of ihe 
movements of the forced and send them whilher* and in such strength as, 
they please. This is done indeed with the Emperor^s cognizance, bur snH the 
orders are issued on tlieir □uchoriry. They are sty fed SAieag^ winch is as 
mucli as to say *The Supreme CounV and rlie pabce wJiere they abide rs 
also called Shkag. This body forms the highest authority^ at the Court of 
the Great Kaan^ and indeed they can brour and advice w'hom tJicy wilL 
(The Book ofStr Marca Palo^ VoL I, p. 417.) 

Tile Emperor s Mint is in die City of Cambaluct and the way u is wrought 

such dial you might say he hath the Secret of Alchemy in perfcctioii, ;md 
you would be rij^jtl 

He tnakes them lake the bark of a eercrin tree^ in fba of die Mulberry 
Tree, tlie leaves of which are the food of the Eilkw^omis—these trees being 
so mmUTDiiS dut wliole districts xrc htlJ of ilieni* Wlut tliey take b » certain 
fine white bast or skin which tfcs bctwwi the wood of die tree and the thick 
auti!T bark, and this diey make into sumething resembling almts of paper^ 
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byi bbdL When ilia* iherts Ivivt been prepmed ilicy are cut up mto piem 
uf diffemii sliii TJic smallest of these sizes is half i tum«dj the 

nextj a little larger^ one to-ruesel; one, a Utile larger 5iiH| ti^ u'ortb liih a dlvef 
groat of Veni«; anDtho^ a whole groat; others yei two groats^ five groaiSj 
and ten groat?^ Tlierc Is also a kind worth one Bezant of gold^ anti others of 
tliree bezants, and so up ro ten- All diese pieces of paper Bre b§ued with as 
much salcmnily and aulhoftty as if ibey were of pure gold or silver; and on 
every pi^e b variety of oftidals, wltose duty it is, have 10 write ihdr nsines, 
and to put thdr soalk And when all is prepared duly^ the chiel officer deputed 
by lljc Kaart smctis tlie Seal entrusted 10 lujn with vertnilioti, and Impresses 
it on the paper^ so dial the form of the Seal remains ptinted upon it in red; 
the ^(oney b then amlieniic. Any one forging It would be puni shed with 
deadu And the Kaaii causes every year to be made such b vafii ijuanitty of 
thb raoneyt w’luch costs liLm nothings that it must equal ui amount all tire 
tre^ure in the w^orld. 

With these pieces of paper, made as I luvc desenbed, he causes all py- 
menis on his own account to be made; and he nmkes them ro pass ortrenE 
univemtiy over all his kingdoms and provinces and teriiiodeSt and whither¬ 
soever his power and soverdgnf y extends- And nobodyi however imporout 
Ire may diink liims^lf, dares to refuse them on pain of deatlL And indeed 
cvetyhody lakes ihcm readily, for wlieresocver a person may go through^^^ 
the Great Kaan's dombjons he fi lial I find these pieces of paper cumiiiL, and 
sliail be able to nafiua all sales md purclmses of goods by meuns of them 
Just as well as if they were coins of pure gold. ( Tk^ Bwik e/Ser Mar^ 

VoL 1 , pp. 4og f.) 

Marco Polo tdso w^ires widi enthusiasm of the Great Klian^s Smte 

Post! 

Now you must know that from this city of Gambduc proceed many 
roads and highw'ays Leading 10 a variety of provinces, oire to one piovinoe, 
attodrer to anodrer; and eacli road receives ihe name of die province to wliich 
it leads; and it k b very sensible pkn. And the messen^rs of the Empefor 
iti Ira veiling from Caiubduc, be tire road wliichsoever drey wiil, find zc 
every t.\ fnjlesi of die |0uniey a station which they call i or^ as we should 
say, the " Horse*Post-House\ And at each of those stadnus used by die 
messengers iliere Is a large and bandsonre building for diem to put up oi. 
In wluclt they fmd all the rooms furnished wit !i fmc beds and aU other neces¬ 
sary arfiejei in rkh silk, and where tlrey are provided with evetyrluiig (hey 
can w ant* If even a king were to aedve al one of drese, he w^ould find him^relf 
w^l lodged. 

At Mtnre of these snrduus, moreover, there dialJ be posted sufoe 40a hcKBes 
standing ready for the use of dre messertgen; at utbers there shall be m, 
aixording to iJre requirements, and ro wlmi the Emperor hza established in 
cwJl ctisc* (Tki BiMsk i>f ii£r Marc^ Vol. !, pp. 4191 fj 
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Tilt: VeiKibii go« on to explain tirai much of the power aniJ cffid- 
ency of Kubloi's realm h due w m enonnoue popubiion, wJvidi in 
Tum i& the muh of two focttirs: the If^tilles ormng out of the 
hesthen practice of polygajny, and die ability of the mfiobhanis to live 
on on aIjno&T excluiive diet of rice, buckwheat and millcE, whkb the 
toiiniry produces in bige quontiiks* He also tells how, wtieii bad 
wearher has spoilt the crops, the Khan no; only relieves the peasants 
from die payment of toxesi but, through his offickJs, supplies diem widi 
grain for their food and for the nexi year's pLontingn Tliis grain Li 
drawn from supplies stored in the State gramries duringi years of 
cxcepdonally good harvest, which is sold in time of need at a cfuaner 
of the norro^ price. Tlie Great Klian renders similar assistance wiwn a 
farmer's Iwrdii have suiFered from disease, supplying him with beasts 
from die Siatc lierdit. 

As an example of Kublai's thought for his subjecis, bLuco Polo h 
particularly impressed by liis practice of pkndng trees by ilic wapide, 
of whidi he writes : 

Ttuf Emperor mortovef hath cai«i order that all the highways travelI«1 
by his messengers and the people generally should be planted w'idi rows of 
great trees a few pofes apon; and thus these trees ore visible a long way 
ottd no one can mbs the way by day or night. Even die rwtds tbrougit mUn- 
habfted tracts ore thus planted, and ii is the greatest possible ^ibce to 
iravellcr^ Aiid this is done on all the wm w^hete it can be of service- The 
Gre^x Kaan planes ihese trees all the more rcidily, because tiis iisindogm 
zrtd diviners tell him that he who pbnw trees lives long- 

Hut wlmre iJie ground is so sandy and desert thut trees watt not grow, be 
causes odier landmarks, pillars or stones, to be set up to show t!ic way. 
(Tie AfuKts VoU \ p. 4^^'-) 

The tTCmendom effect niotk on. Europe by Marco Polo*s report ttas 
already been mentitmed. It influenced nor only geographieat know¬ 
ledge, but tile actual course of cultural evolunon, Tliese occofitits of 
iltc dominion of lire Great Khan ^my wd! have provided the fust 
incentive to boih die planting of trees along the Iju^iways and to die 
use of pper money in Europ. Anodjct point in lus tiarrative that 
mu^t have aroused great inierei^t h a leferenct: to a * black stone' wlijcit 
is dug from the mouncair^ and bums like charcoal. Earop too knew 
die " black stone*—pit-coal is mentioned in England at tlie beginning 
of die ninth centu^y^ and It w as dehrutely mined here from the tbirLcemb 
century onwards. On this ^ibject the Veneiiiin say^: 

It h 1 fact that all ovtr die country of Cathay ibwe If i kirul of bl4idc 
itoiiQ funsfxfig in beds in the mountains, wlvlcit iliey dig out md bum like 
o 
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firewood* If you supply ihe fire wiih ihem at nighty and $« ihai they arc well 
kindlrd^ you wiU find ihcni still atighi In the morning: and they make such 
capita] fuel that no other h ii$«J throughout die ootmtrj'. (Ti^ o/Ssr 
M^c& V^oL h p- 418.] 

Marco Polo naturally took a pardcular inteTcst in the religtous 
notiom of tile Cliinesc. He was the first to acquaint Europe with the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls and to outline a religion which, 
like the teadungs of CanfuduSi was based on ancestor worship, 

Tlieir view of die immorplity of the soul b after this fashion. They 
believe dm as soon as a man dies, his sou) enters into nnother body, going 
ftpin a good one to a betterp or from a bad to a worse, accenting as he bath 
conducted liimsetf well or ill That is to sa}\ a poor maiip if he has passed 
through life good and sober^ shjjJI be born again of a gentlewomaiif and 
shall be a gentleman; and on a second occasion shall be bom of a princess 
and shall be a prince, and so on, always rkstng, dll he be absorbed tato the 
Deicy^ But if he lias home himselfilh be who w'as die son of a gentieman 
shall be tebom as the son of a peasantp and rrom 3 peasant slialj become 1 
dog^ always going down lower and lower. 

— Tlicy show great nspect to thdr prents* and should there be any 
who olTends his patents, or fails to minhier to tbdr ncoesstdes, diem is 
a public olfice whidi has no oilier charge but that of punishing unnatural 
diildrcn, who are proved to have acted with ingratitude towards tbdr 
parents. (Hfc Sao^ ofSer Afarcu Pvh, Vol. I, p. 438.) 

Tlicse brief quotations from Marto Polo*s traveUnarrattve reveal 
the warmtli and vigour of his descriptions, Aa may be seen, his notes 
go far beyond die sphere of geography and contain mutih valuable 
infomiation on almost every domain of life. The Middle Ages pos5essed 
no odier equally fuU account of China. 

In addition, Marco Polo travelled widely ouiiside China on belialf 
of Kublai Kium. One of hb first journeys look him to Tibet, over 
whidi die Great Khm bad recently eittended his sway. From there the 
Venetian travelled 10 Burma, whose wonders he describes at lengthy 
then, wdtli a wide sweep to the east, he returned northwards to rlie 
Great Kliaii^s Rt-sidence. On another long journey, likewise to the 
soutli, Marco Polo came to ICinsay, die sou diem Chinese city of Hang¬ 
chou in Che-ktang. Tins former capital of the Stuig Dynasty, the 
heredJiary ndiiig house of the soudiem Chinese, had been a centre of 
cuhum since time out of mind and was mmJi more cultivated and 
infinitely ridter in tradition than the fundamentally somewhat barbaric 
Cambaluc. Understandably enough, Marco Polo, whose standards of 
judgment were derived from conditions in Venice, felt more at home 
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here tban in the C»at Khan’t noititem capita!. He coutd nni even live 
in Milan; he accu^Tomed to the wide vision and whirling tempo 
of a coamopotitan ctiy^ and the way of looking at things in terms of a 
sin^ continent, which naturally prevailed at Cambaiuc, remaiiicd all 
his life alien and uncongenial to lum. 

Here in IGnsay, the ‘City of Heaven' as he calls it, one could really 
smell the salty tang of the broad ocean. Sailors of all luttioas sauntered 
ihraugli the streets; all races, tlie brown and black as well as ilte ydlow, 
were represented. Tliousands upon diousands of masts stretched sky- 
wtatd in the liarbour. Alongside the great seagoing freighters which 
made the runs to India, Persia and the isbnd-dottcd sea around Java, 
lay innumerable junks that pHed the south China coasr, and ihe boats 
that sailed tlie inland canals. A colourful picture 1 An<l tlicn there was 
the enormous number of tlie city's inltabitants. in Marco Polo’s day 
die Tinpenal lajC'Collcctors reckoned that about one milHou six hundred 
thousand families were resident here, i,e. considerahly mare ilian five 
million individuals, Natutahy, Kinsay was also an immensely wealthy 
city. For it manuioctured salt, and from this alone, as Marco Polo 
states, the Emperor derived an oniujal revenue of sis million Venetian 
ducats; on top of this, commerce and other industries were also taxed, 
so that huge sums poured into the imperial coffers from Kinsay. 

During his stay in south China, Marco Polo heard for tlic first time 
that, far to the east of this most easterly sliDic in the world, a large, 
immeasurably rich island lay in the middle of the vast ocean—the land 
of Chipangu, our Japan. In the tmagmarion of the Chinese, Chipngu 
seems to have been a kind of felry-tale island. It was only fifteen 
hundred miles off the Chinese coast, yet few travellers had ever suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching Qiipangii. Nor had tlw Great Klian been able to 
conquer h. And yet the island was immensely wealthy. The royal 
palace, for example, is 'entirely roofed with fine gold, just os our 
churches ate roofed with lead’; while ‘all the pavement of the palace, 
and the fioors of its chambers, are entirely of gold, in plates like slabs 
of stone, a good two fingers thick; and die windows ahm are of gold*. 
Moreover they have fine pearls in abundance and quanttries of other 
precious stones. 

As may be imagined, reports like litis roused the West to the lugltest 
pitch of attention. They were very largely responsihle for the efforts 
made by the navigatom of every civiltaed nation to find the shonesi 
route to this land of abundant riches. Marco Polo's lucid and precise 
account stood out from amongst the many vague and obscure runiouis. 
Yet it was pure chance tliat led Marco Polo to write his narrative at all. 
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He did so while a prisoner of mit. In 129S, three years after fils safe 
return ftom China, lie took part in a naval battle between V«iicc and 
Genoa, during which he fell into die Iiands of die Genoese. He employed 
liis capti^nty, -which tasted about ten monilis, in writing his book. 
Besides much respect and admiiation, due in no small pan to his having 
returned to Venice hukn with treasure, he also reaped a rich harvest of 
mockery. Because of I us frequent allusions to numbers of a magnitude 
to which Europe w^as unaccustomed, lie received during his UTcdnie 
the nickname Meifer A/amt A/t'&ne, Master Marco .Million. No doubt 
he often made mistakes in his figures; perhaps, too, lie occasionally 
exaggerated in order to impress the Venetians, who were used to big 
numbers. Marco Polo's travel-narradve coniains a hard core of tniih, 
however, and die report of an old iiallan chronicle that on his deathbed 
in 1324 the V^enetian firmly refused to retract anydiing of what he liad 
written is entirely credlbte. He is reputed to have said ihac lie liad not 
told the hair of his amoring experience 1 
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While the three Polos were reiumtng by sea to India via Indo- 
Qtina, Sumatra and Ceylon on dieir way back to Europe, a Westerner 
sailed pa$i them eastward who was to remain in Qiiiia for almost forty 
yeare. This was the Franciscan monk joint of Monte Corvino, one of 
the greatest pastors and raissionaries produced by the Quisdaii Church. 
We recall that the two elder Polos re turned home from thdr first visit 
to China in 1270 wilh the Great Khan’s request that rite Pope should 
send him a hundred Girisdan tnUsionaries. Wc also heard that two 
monks were sent with the two Venetians when they left for Quiia 
again, but tliat these monks turned back as soon as they reached Asia 
Minor. Now Gregory X's successor, the energetic Pope Nichoha I\', 
took up die old plan afresh. ]ohn of Monte Corvino set out for Asia 
in 12SS with kttCTS from the Pope to Kublal Khan. His first stop was 
Persia, whose Mongolian King Aboga, a nephew of Kubbi Khan, was 
at tliat time thrcaiencd by tite Arabs in dieir advance towards die east, 
and hence was no doubt very willing loestabiisli contact with Europe— 
another enemy of tiie Arabs. 

From Persia Monte Corvino journeyed, probably in 1290, to India, 
where he spent neatly a year among the Si. 'Clioitias’i Christians of the 
Cofomantkl coasu Tlien lie travelled by the sea route to Kuhtai Khan 
at Peking. And here in Peking he closed tiis eyes thtny-six years bier. 
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ricli in ycm and after a life of irndtspotoble successes, in i ^lo lie even 
succeeded in pciynading the ruling Great Klim Hakhan (Wu-isung)], 
die successor of Timur and grandson of Kubisi Khan, to undergo 
baptism. Tin? way was prepared for this smting act of conversion— 
wliidt remmicd wiiliout any general cfTeci owing to die early dcatii of 
Wu-tsung-—by Monte Corvino’s nomination as ArdibisJiop of Cathay 
in 1307 and the disptch to Clilna of nine bishops (only three or four 
of wliom ever readied their Far Eastern desdnation ttuwc^'cr)* It 
looked for a time as lliough Christianity u-as on the brink of greatly 
increased influence in China. 

A round millennium earlier, as we know', there had already been a 
period in which the Christian faith had become quite widely diiFuscd 
in the Middle Kingdom. Favoured by Emperor TaJ-tsung and hts suc¬ 
cessors, Nestorianism had won many adherents; it mi^t have been 
elevated to the State religion, if one of tlie emperors had allowed liia- 
sdf to be baptized. But everything diat Lad been huQt up collapsed and 
Chrisiianity disappeared from sj^t. For many ocniurics every foreign 
religion tlist reached Qiina rut hlessly suppressed, Yet many rraces 

of Nestorianism remained, and have heard on severet oecasior^ how 
Europnut rraveDere on their way to Canscorum or Peking came upon 
Christian dturches and Nesrorian coramuniriiis. 

With this early Oiristtan epoch in mind, and above all in view of 
Kuhlai KJIan's sympaihetic attitude to Cliristianity, the fact that Monte 
Corvino did not reach Peking until after tlie Polos had left it and that 
by tliis time Kuhlai Klian, who was almost eigluy, wtw too old 10 give 
active support to the new doctrine, has been deplored as a disastrous 
blunder of Fate. The most audacious vistas have been sketched of what 
miglit Iwve luippened if Monte Corvino had got tltcre earlier If a 
younger Kubhu Klion had gone over to Chrivtianity and carried hU 
people witli him by the force of his personality, it has been said, history 
would have been diiTerent. It is alwap idle to contemplate the might-' 
|i3ve>'bc!«n, but in tliis particular case tlie dunces iliac any radical 
ctiange in tlie course of ct'cnrs would have been brougtu about an 
really not as great 09 they might seem, Modem studies on the cultural 
relations between East and W'est reveal the complexity of problems 
sudt as this. It is very questionable whetlicr even the entirely spoii- 
taneous odupilon of European forms of tliouglu and moral values really 
changes, or can dumge, die Asian outhtok. Anyhow, just as Alexander 
the Great did nor go to Qiandiagupto, the brilliant ruler of India, so 
the Pope and the Great Khan did not meet now. Even in later ctmturies, 
despite repeated incipient aiienipiai to draw togedi«, dicre lias never 
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been any real union between tbe rsvo btnij:£pJjcres, Perhaps the time 
for mutual coniprelicnsion has still not come* 

For fuisf this reason* we are all the more deeply ntoved by a Ictrer 
writcen by Ofie of Eutope^s spiritual emissaries to the Orient. Tfic 
letter addressed by tlie Fnmcbcan Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of 
Zajlon* in the winter of 1316 10 the ' Reverend Father of the Friars 
and Prior ot the Monastery at Perugia ^ This letter runs: 

Friar Andrew of Perugia of the Order of the Minorites, by divine leave 
nomitiated Bishop^ to the Reverend Father of the Fiws and Prior of tlic 
monasifiry of Pemgio greetings and everlastiiig peace^ 

On aocoufii of tlie enormous distance by land and sea bcrnwri me and 
yoii^ I can scarcely hupe dut iliis my letter will comeitiio your liaitds. 

You have Icamt tJial and with me Friar Peregrinus, my fellow bishop of 
bles^ memory, ihe •ioh companion of my wandrringSs overaiming 
imich toil and exhaustion, hunger and die most v^irious mmuents on land 
and wsiET, wdsere we were robbed of evay tbkig, even our cowls and under 
garments^ fiaally came with God^s help to Cambaliedt [Feting], where the 
Great Khan and Emperor lias his Coun* This, I believe^ was in e 30S after 
the incnmatiDn of Our Lord. There, after we had been ordained Arthbishop 
according to the instruedops given us by the Apostolic Sec, we temamed 
for almost five year^i* During this time wc received from ibe magnanimous 
Emperor an alafa for the feeding ^d clothing of dghr persons. This ahfa 
IS an allowanoe W'liich the Emperor makes to the emissaries of great lords, 
to Orators^ generak, am-itis in the arts, sjtor-diroweis, Um poor and 

die most variopTS persons for greatly varying reasons, allowances which 
escecd the expenditure of the maforiiy of Roman kinrgs; 

Of die wcaltli, generosity and fame of this great emperor, of the pro^ 
digioij..^ cxienr of his realm, of the multitnde of bis peoples^ of ilie number and 
sbie of the diies, and ol the regulations laid dow^n by ihe Emperor in conse¬ 
quence of w hich no one dares lo raise his sw'Oid against his neighbour, I 
^halt say nothing, becau^ 1 have not space co UTiie of diem and because 
the rtiader would find them incredible^ For e\'en 1, who am in the land, licar 
many things dial 1 can scarce belttrve. 

Tlicre ts a great dty on the shores of die Ocean Sea, w^hidi Is caUed in du? 
Persiaii tongue Zayton [Chuan-chow], and In dus city a ridi Armenian lady 
did build a large and fine enouglt cliurch, which was erected into a catliedral 
by the Archbisimp and given during his lifetime to the Friar Bishop Gerard 
and the friart who were with liim. ^1w;n tins bishop died and was intrrrrd 
in Ills chuTcli, the Ardihbbop washed to make me lus successor there, bui 
rince neither tlie plucc nor ihe suDoe$^on pleased me, he transferted them to 
die aforaucniioned Friar Peregrinus, who went tbiiher at die fimi oppor- 
lunitv' and, after fulfilling thi» office for a few yean, died ihere in 1312, nific 
chty& aftcf St* Peter and St. Fanh Some four years after his demise, not 
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receiving proper mcouragciMnt 5i Cainh^irdi^ I sttca^ewJed in arnin^ng for 
tlae aroce^id alafa or imperial alma to be paid to me in the d^y o£ 2^yion^ 
wbieb lic^ nearly three months* jounvey from Cambaliedi, 

Since then ! have lived here permafiently and my expenses from 

the aforesaid imperiaJ aims, which, according to dieettmney' of the nierclianis 
of Genoa, amounts to about one hundred gold florins yearly. Of iUh I Jiavc 
used a great part for the erecdon of a monastery church^ I do not know of 
any odier monastery in the whole of our provmoe that con be compared with 
it for beauty iind general amediyN Finaily, rmt long oficr the death of Brodier 
Peregrinus, I reoelved an order from the Archbishop appointing me to this 
See- For good reasons I agreed to thh and now pass my time, entirely in 
accordance with my wiities, either in die church of die said dty or in the 
monostierj'* And I am in good liealih, 1 may well be able to labour for 
several mete ycar^ in this fields as long as the span of life aOotted to me 
allows. Of ^ursej partly as the resulc of physical injuiies and partly because 
of my age, I am grown grey. 

In ihl-s %^a5t empire tliere are people bdonging ro ^ ety race under die sun 
and men of exery secL And k b permitted to dl of diem, one community 
like anoiheri to live according to their faith- For Ijere they hold the opinion, 
or miher the erroneous opinion, that every man may be saved after Kis own 
creed. Hence we can live freely and preach without dunger; but no nne of 
the Jews or Mohammedan-s is ever converied+ Many of the Idolaiers are 
baptiiod, though many of those baptized do not walk in the true way of 
Giristianity. 

Four of otir Brothers were martyred by the Mohammedan? in India^ One 
of them emerged unscathed after being thrown twice Into a huge Are. And 
in spite of this atnazizig miracle, not one of die MoliammediLas wias mmed 
btim Ills unbelief 

All the foregoing 1 have written briefly to Your Hevetence tltiii you tuay 
bring it to die knowledge of oihers. I do not w^ite to my broiitcr? m Christ 
nor Id my particular friendif because 1 do not know which of ibem have gone 
to didr rest itid whidi sitll tin* Wlierefocc 1 beg ihctr forgiveness, t send 
my most hennfelt grecliitgs to all. 

Given in Zayton in the year of Our Lord 1316, in rlie month of january^ 

Zayton was one of the bishoprics founded by Monte Corvino round 
1313, after the arrival of the survivors from amongst the nine monks 
sent CO him by the Curia- From nAnidrew' ol PenigiaV reference to the 
fine church and excellent monastery in Zayton, it may be coodtided 
that his work in rhii open-minded and inrellecimdly wide-awake sea¬ 
port bore fruit. And yet there is no mention of Chriatim^s in any con- 
cemporary Chinese ^count- Even when one of the Great Khan's 
vassads, King Geoqje of Tcnduc^ allegedly a descendant of Prestet 
John, went over to QirisrUnlcy with the ma}or part of his people— 
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a really important occurrence which Monte Corvino liimself was able 
to report to Rome in 1305—no Chinese recorded this cs-ent. ft is quite 
patent that m mcdie^’al dutta^ ChtistiatiJty led only an esoteric existence, 
in the niai^in, as tt were, and unregarded. This outward tnAignilicanoe 
casts into even stronger relief the glorious ligiure of John of Monte 
Corvino, who lield undeviaiingly to his faith and tus mission in the face 
of incomprehension or outright hostility and amidst an envirotunetu 
which, thou^ highly dvilize^ was so aliett to him, 

"1 ms'self tiave grown grey and look like an old matt,* he WTOtc rather 
resignetlly to Rome in tjos, 'although I am no more dun fifty'nine, 1 speak 
and write Tartar widi perfect ilucncy, 1 have tiansktted into this longue 
bodt titc i'iew Testament and tile Psalter, and I iuve seen to it tliat lltey Were 
tran^Eaied as bcautthiliy as possible. In writing, reading and prayer I hear 
public witness to Christ's doctrine of satvanon .. 

Tlic Ardibtsltop’s activity in Giina was not entirely witltout effect, 
however. In addition to the Great fChan liintself, lie was able, as he 
states in his letters, to baptize and save for Chiistuinity some five 
thousand souls. In comparison with die liuge population w'hich Qitna 
already liad in die Middle Ages this u'as few" enougli, and when George 
of Tcndiic died Monte Corvino Itad to watch his subjects gradually 
abandon Cliristianit}'. Nevertheless, at liis ow'n death in circa 1330, 
there were three Frandscan monasteries in Peking and one each m 
Zayion, Kinsay, and Yang-sho-fu on the Yangtse Klang, It is passible 
that the number of cooverrs amounted at diis rime to several hundred 
thousand souls. None the less, Monte Corvino must Iiave W'O'ndered 
W'ith concern what would become of his missionary wurkafterhis deaih. 

After Monte Corvino, one further high Catholic cleric went to 
China: the papal legate john of Mariginola, who set out for the East 
in 1338 and did not return to Europe dll 13^3, fiTiecfi years later. 
Then, in 136$, die nationalistic, xcnopliobe, and anii-ecclcsiasiteal 
Ming Dynasty came to power in China, With this, all possibility of 
Western influence im the Middle Kingdom ended for a full tiitt!C 
hundred years, 

John of Marignola left for Qiina in December 1338, six months after 
tlie arrival in ,Avignoii of die embassy from Shun-d described above- 
lie carried gifts for the Great Klwn anti an autograph letter from 
Benedict XIL Tlic Pope was clever enough to return a cordial answer 
to die Great Khan's naive but honest epistle, though lie made a point 
of emphasizing his own dignity and high position. We may suppose 
that, in writing his reply, die Pope was not uninfluenced by the ectreaty 
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10 avoid angering die Greai Elian which can be between ihc lines 
of tile letter of Futim Ynem and hb fellow princes. 

So John of Marignoli trniivclled to China. He has left a dciaiJcd and 
not iininterestiiig account of ttb jontney in wMchi amojigst otJier 
things, be writes: 

Brother John of Florence of die Order of die l^llngntes, unworthy 
Bishop of Uyrinii^ were sent in the yeatr of Our Lord 1338 by the Ho(y 
Father Benedict XII with lectezs and gifts from the Apostolic legate 
10 die Kaam, Great Etnperor of aJJ Tartars, whose dominion and power 
CTctends over almost tialf ilie Orient nnd a t|ui(e incredible mnhiuide of 
C<MiJitries, cities, people, toogvie^ and wealth. Wc left Avignon in the monEb 
of December [i n^ 3 i ™nent the beginning of die sdson of fasting to Naples, 
and there a^nited linril Easter, whidi fdl at tJtc end of Mirch, the arrival of 
a Genoese ship wiih tlw envop from ilte Tan^, whnm ihe Kxim of 
Cambalec, the greatest my of this people, liad sent 10 the Pope to isk fur 
legates to open ilie road and condude att dlbnee with the Qiri°tiims, for lie 
and honours Qur faith* 

Three years after our dcrpaiturc frtrm the Papa] Court came to the 
btfrdcrs of Armalcc and 10 the Cyo!!oslqagoa» i.e, to the sarkd-monniuLns 
w^Jiich are formed by the wind and Iw^und which, before the Tartars* the 
tand was not thought 10 be hobirabte, indeed jr w'as not es-en behmd that 
there any land b^ond. Bui the Tartars crossed them by the will of 
God and ilicreupon found them«lvcs tn a vast plain* which b calicd by die 
pliilosopliers ihci hot tecreftti'ml beh and is considE!red impaKsable- Nm^erdle* 
kss^ the TarLirs crossed k and t lave ntso dijtie so twice. 

When the Great Khan saw our palfre>'5 and ottier giftF togedier with dw 
papal bulb and ourseir, lie c\dnced greitt fov* found everything good, or 
rather excellmr, and siiowed us all po^lhle lionuur. I appeared in priesdy 
vcslinciu.v with a very* beautiful which I ciu^ to be borne before Utr 
sritli candles und incense^ before rite Kmm^ who was ^lod in 2 spji!ftdid 
palace. I coTrunenped to ring * J beFeve in one God*, and wlten the chant ^'2% 
at im end [ gave him m ample blessing, which lie tccdved humbly, llcreupon 
W'e wem qondiicted ip an exucmely wcU-fumbhed apurpment in the Iinpcrtal 
Court, and two princes were Htbued to us, w'ho amply supplied us tbrtHjgli 
servants of the Emperor with food and drink, and every' ncc5e5sityi even 
including papyrus for lamps- For nearly tbur years these princes showed us 
all possible honour, provided both ourself and our «rvant$ wtih costly 
raimecit^ so that wes togedier with ihirt>^-two persons, jTckonsng everyihing 
exactly, cost more dion £400. Many religious deputations were lirld with 
Jew'S and oiliers, but »iso many souls lurvested. The MinnriTes also have a 
cathedrri in Comhiilec imnwcliiiidy ncKt 10 the Pabce, a splendid urchhisbop- 
ric, and «c\‘enil dtutxhcs witltbelk^in dieotj'*ajidallUve from the Empcfor's 
table m higii honour, 
o* 
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The Emperor agreed ver^' imwitlingly to my deparnire and only when he 
satH- diot I ws aJb^Iutely dciermlned upon k; tbcn^ however, he ^ve me the 
expenses for three years and very importnnt gifts to the Pope — hut On 
con dilion that either myself or some othw cardJiml wi th app ropnate anthoricy 
should come back to Cambnlec and be Bishop in the bnd^ a dlgnit)' for which 
all the JnhabJtmits of the Ofienl, w hether Chnstians or not, have the greater 
mpea; the Bishop sJsould also be of the Order of the Minorites. For these 
are the only dertes known to them ,,, 

Marignola goes on to describe die difficulties and dangers of his 
return (begun in 134J)* nainly to give prottuitence to his own person 
and achievements* This renders his account a trifle repellent. All the 
same, his descriptions—e.g. of ilie Yangtse KJang, the cities of Hang¬ 
chow' (KifisayX Zayton, where there were siil] three QiristJan church^ 
in his daVj or Columbum (Quilon), one oftlie centres of Indian pepper 
cultivation and trade, and of the flora of Ceylon with the Indian bread- 
tree, coconuts and bananas—-are not without charm. Tlius, for instance, 
he relateit of the Yangise Kiang: 

I have crossed it, and on its banks lie very brge^ splendid dties, espedally 
rich in gold; on the river iisdfj, however, the most skilful artists live peema- 
Piently iu w ooden houses—prindpaJIy w^eavets of silken and golden sniffs— 
in such numbers as are not to be found tn the whole of Italy; they travel on 
the river with their houses^ without chang;ing them in any way, and taking 
their families witlt them^ in order to work die silk, of which more grows on 
these bonks than in die whole world. This I have seen * * * 

Of Columbum, MarignoU 

On Prim Sunday » jf7 I entered Columhum, tbemmi famous dty in die 
w hole of India, where all the pepper in tlic w orld grows- It grows on ereepers, 
wjiiieh are planted exaedy like vines and first produce W'iW grapes of a green 
colour. n«?reupon a kind of gmpe forms conirifiing red w ine, wdiich I have 
&quoe£ed out on to the plate w-ith my awn hand as a condimeni* Thefcaficr 
they ripen and dry on the trees- And when ihe immodemte lieat of ttte sun 
has dried them hard, tliey are struck dow'n with staves and collected on linen 
cloths spread out bcneith. This I have seen with my ov/n eyes and fek wirh 
my own hands tliroughout fourreen months. Pepper ts not fauxnt, && ha* 
been erroneously stated, nor does k grerw in desem, but m gardem. And 
the owners Thereof are not Saracens, but St. Tlionaas^f Quisciam, who 
deduct from every pound which they send otit into the world a tribute from 
wdijch 1, in accordance with my office as papa! legare, drew month ji 
hundred, and at the end a thousandp of gold Tlierr is in Columbum a 
Latin churrii of Sn George, where I stayed and whidl I decorate with 
beautiful pictures and where 1 dlspcn^ Chri&tkui instruction - - -« 
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But despite his w>e 11 -ob^ved anil often charmingly loM Eccotmts, 
and many mdJsputoble per^nai merits Marignola lacked the human 
qiialiii» which enabled John of Monte Corviao to achieve such suc¬ 
cesses. At the same time it must be noted that the Emperor Shuji-ii, 
a weak and feeble descendant of Kubhi Elian^ waa manSfeatJy not 
capable of giving tlie Curia's emiasaiy any assistance. Things did not 
go well with China during his rtign. There was a succession of droughts 
and poor harvests^ and when some ten million Chinese died as the 
result of a temble famine in 1334^ Shun-ii could think of no other 
nmedy than ilie issue of mote and more paper money. 

Even in bis day this was patently an utterly impptopriate mediod of 
pacifying a despairing people and convincing It of the aditiinisiratlve 
ability of its leaders. Scarcely liad Marignoh left tlje Middle Kingdom 
when a revolt broke out against Shun-ri and the Mongols. In the 
endeavour to drive these dangerous foreigners (tom the land^ every- 
ihing [bar was noi Chinese was indiscrimmately destroyed or cast out. 
In the ccut^ of ihb risings the Qmstian comniunitles in Quna were 
extcrnibi^cd;^ and various legates sent to China by Pope Urban V in 
1370 and 1371 disappeared without a sound. Some relics of the Western 
religious tradition seem^ however, to have survived die tiolocaust. For 
instance, Eicliard Hennlg relates iliat a Jesuit Fatlier working in Oiina 
during tlic seventeenth ocniury found a Bible written in Godik script 
on parchment In the possession of a Chinese mandarin. 


a 

Here we must add an appendix conccmiug one of ihe most tor¬ 
mented peixonabties of the late Middle Ages: ihe Bavarian Hans 
Schiitber^T from Frismgen near Municli, wlto took rite held against 
the infideb squire to the knight Lcinhart Rieh^uringet under King 
Sigmund in I394t was taken prisoner by the enemy and reiumed home 
in 14x7 after tUirty^two years of captivity. Soon after his relume be 
ii'rote a farief account of Ins experiences in die distant Orient. 

His advcnttircs began at the batile of Nicopolb, aSth September 
1396^ between King Sigmund and Sultan Baiozet, in the course of 
which, according to Scliiltbeiger, the Duke of Burgundy tourtched an 
untimely cavalry attack thai carried him into the thiJ^ line of tlte 
Turks, from which he could not extricate himself. Tlie Christians 
suffered a crushing defeat^ and the following day Sultan had 

all the prisoners bcli^ded. Schiliberger was one of the few to survive^ 
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because tiie Sultan'^ son interposed on behalf of the sbcicea-year-^Td 
lad. Schilibriger came to die Sultan^ coun, where he acted ^rst a; a 
mnnlnj^ footman and hirer as an outrider, 

I was tahen to the ptikce of the Turkidi king; iliere for six years I wai 
obliged to run on nay fnt with die others, wherever he went, it being the 
cusiom tltai ilie lords have people to run bclore them. Afier six yeus 1 
deserved to be allowed to ride, and I lode six years whih hlnij so tint I was 
twelve ytani with him. {Travtls of Johaan SthihbfTg^^ tratisUjed by J. 
Buctian Telfcr, The Hakluyt Sodett*, i S79, p. 7.J 

After relating an unsuccessful escape anempt and oilier events u 
die court of the Tuikislt ruler, Schiitberger goes on to describe the 
great battle at Angora on aotli July 1401 between the Mongol Tinuu 
Beg (Tamburlaine) and Ba[a2iet I, in whicli die latter lost both land 
and life to Tamburlaine, while Schiltheigier became a prisoner of the 
Mongols in place of tlie Turks. 

Schiltbcrger had no doubt become hardened to griin sights during 
die past years. Out Tamburlaine’s hideous brutality stil! sliocked him. 
Years bier he described a s«ne whtdi was typical of the Mongol Khan. 
Timur had token the capital of Ispahan and occupied the town .with a 
garrison. No sooner had he departed than the ciiizeus rose against die 
foreign mercenaries and slew them. Timur lialted ills mardi and swept 
down on the rebellious city like a storm. And then be^ a gruesome 
sbiighter. 

He assembled all the dthtens, and ordered dl ihose over fourteen years 
to be belifitdcd, and die boy* under fourteen years he ordered to be spared, 
nnd wiiJl the hods was CDtiscructed .1 tower in die centre of the city: then 
he iTrdciod the wnTneit and children to be taken ro 3 plain outside the diy, 
and ordered rh* cliildmi under so'en y«tpi of age to be placed apart, and 
ordered his people ro ride over these same children. Wlien lus counscUons 
and the mothers of the children saw' iliia, they tell at Ills feet, and begged dm 
he wtiuld not kill them, t te got angry, and rode Lknseir amungst them and 
said; ‘Now 1 should like to see who ^ not ride aftttr me?' Tlini they were 
all uhligcd to ride over the chUdten, and ihev weie all irampled upon. Time 
w-ere seven tiuiosand. Then he act fire to the city, and took tlw other women 
and eldldreri inio his own city; and liieti w'eni ici his capital called Semerclunt 
JSamarkand], wJme Ik Itad not been for twelve years. {Trarth of Johann 
Sehihhtrgtr^ iraiKlaisd by j. Budum Tclfer, Tlie Hakluyt Society, 
pp. 17 f.) 

This ghastly act of cruelty is imputed to Ttunhurbune by urveml 
Ofkamil amhoTS. Only Scltilibeigcr mentions any unwiilingncss on 
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tlic pari of Ills folkjven to wry out hi$ order; frotn wlut wo know of 
tliem any tiucli hcsiiaiioii i$ unlikely I 

After Tomburlaino's death Schild^rgcr came into the hands of His 
sorif Slinli Rok.1i, who lived at Herat in tltc! kingdom of KJlorasan. 
Wlien a young Tartar prince residing ai die coun of Sluili RokJi was 
recalled to Ins country to asstiroe its sovereignty, Scliiltberger was 
ordered to accompany Him. After a long journey to Sibciaa lie Eeturned 
10 Ca£a (Ftfodosia m ijie Crimei). From lierc, he and four other 
Gtrisrian prisoners succeeded in fleeing to the sea, where diey boarded 
a European ship; and after v'Orious furtlier ad ventures lie hnally returned 
CO Munich in 1427, aged almost fifty. 

As this quick glance at Schiltberger's wanderings shows, he did not 
enter any country totally unknown in his day. He cannot, therefore, be 
looked upon as a discoverer. None the less, Hans Sdiilrbergcr could 
not be omitted from our narrative. For the account of his adventures; 
lik^ Marco Polo^s, found its way to a wide public wiili geographical 
interests during the bte Middle Ages, and Helped to prepare the West 
fur tlic epodi of great discoveries tltor was soon to dawn. Sdiiltbergcr 
was tiot a personality of Mdico Ptdo's calibre. But perltups he should be 
appraised nut according to his iiHiividual powers, but as a sign and 
symbol of those uimumbeied thousands who were swept to and fro 
in thr Orient as long OS the crusades lasted, who somdiow martiigcd 
to get back to Europe in tlicir old age, and Here—most of them being 
unable to write—regaled any audience they could find with their 
adventures. 

Wliat a cluinge took place in men during the period we have licen 
discussing! At the outset the brrodth of the world meant nothing to 
them. 'ITic narratives of Cosmas [ndicopleustes and Fidelis lay un- 
Iiceded in some niotiosiery library; Ihn Bamta's reports were forgotten, 
and Marco Polo's scotTed ai- Now people everywhere sat on ilu; 
village greens or in the urns and taverns of the towns and ilsiencd 
open-mouthed to the travellers’ talcs. Wlut new spirit had entered into 
them? 

The spirit of our time beginning to appear and making these 
men, a hare twenty generations before us, our mtc forebeara. Tlie 
Middle Ages were drawing to a close, the modern era was dawning. 

With the story of ilte seaway to India—first sailed in search nj' an 
entry into Paradise, whicii was bciteved still to exist as a physical 
reality somewhere in the wastes of Asia, a story dun now remains for 
us to tell—we enter into the no-man Viand of morning twilight bet'Ween 
two epochs. Our narrative ends at the daybreak of a new age. 
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OST of ihic previous chapters bfgan wttJi an ancient stone 



bearing nines or some other ijiscription; titis time we siart 


-i T A with a mojuj card- It is the first menu card mentioned in any 
European country^ and the dishes listed on it are some centuries older 
than the card itself. 

The first German menu card by, during one of die many banquets 
ai the Imperial Dkt of tyj^, beside DuJte Henry of Brunswick, an 
enonuously fat man and a gourmet. It was obviously Duke Henry’s 
privaie invention, die outcome of a prudent agreement between him¬ 
self and the Head Cook w'ho liad arranged dib banquet. 

All this was recorded hy Henry’s table^mpanion, Count Ifaug of 
Zinuncm. He saw that the Duke of Brunswick had beside his plate a 
long card, which he condnually consulicd* So he asked Henry wjuti 
tills meant, and as die story appeared to him important he rebttd it in 
Ills family annals, die Zimmerian CAroniciei 

Duke Ifienry liad a long card lying beside him an the table, which tie 
fiequently looked so Cuunt Hau[r sat opposiie him and wondeted why the 
Duke Itxjked iio often at the card| finally he plucked up cDuragc and asked 
liim. 'DiESi tile Duke showed him the card. Tile Head Cook lind wriiten 
thereon all tlte foods and drinks tn order. And Duke i iunry was able to 
arrange liis eating accordingly and save himself for the best dishes. 

a sly dog, thouglir Count Hatig of Zimmem. But he too made 
diligent use of the Head Cook’s curd, and saved his appetite for the 
'best dishes'. 

Wliat was written on diis menu? Unfonunateiy, the chronicle docs 
not tcB us tills. But we do know what dishes the people of the period 
found appetizing. For it is recorded in an old German cookery-book 
dating from tile mid-fourteenth century, whose hundred or so recipes 
show the close attention paid to food In the Germany of that day. This 
cookery-book, puhlished by the Stuttgan Liiermy Society in i3it4 under 
the tiiic /I Book of Good Food, is a mine of tenesmal delights to the 
epicure. And yet it can be used only with the greatest caution. For its 
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recipes are sa 5m>ngly flavoured^ so full of pepper, gingjr, mint^ 
cardamom, galingak, nuitneg, sage, parsley, caraway seed, ^rcm, 
aniseed, garlic, almonds, cloves, onions etc*, that they would take our 
breatli away and bring rears to our eyes. 

Dishes like the ones in this cookery-book were certaiiily on Duke 
Henry'$ card, ajid we will give two of the most popular herewUh: 

jFhh Pajiy. To mike a fish pasty, drst scale die fish and skin them when 
they come to the boiL Chop them into small pieces, mix id chopped parsley 
and sage, and add plenty of pepper and ginger, mint and saffron. Moisten 
the whole mixture with wine. Make a thin, stiff dough and put the fish in 
it, pour tile witie over them, and cover diem with a ihin layer of dough all 
over. Make a hole in the top and place a lid of dough o^ier ifiis hole. TTisi 
boke^ The same can be done with dncktii, as w'ell as meat or game, eels or 
birds. 

Tliis must certainly liavc been one of die ^beat dialies* for which 
Brunswick and the Count of Zimmem saved up their appetites^. Another 
was very probably Sudfed Eels, an indispensahtc adjunct to the flowiiig 
bowl s 

SwffeJ Eeh* Take fresh eels and clean the slime off with ashes* Loosen 
tile skin at the liead and pull It back ID the caiL Cliop sage and paisley and 
add plenty of ground ginger, pepper, aniseed and salt- Throw tbk over the 
cets and pull up the skin agobi, Spiinkle the «ls with salt, roast thoroughly 
on a wooden spir, and serve^ 

This w^ no doubt u favourite dish* We should have found it 
absolutely uneatable, how^cv^er, because we could never deal witli such 
masses of pepper, ginger, salt and aniseed* W^e also make use of tart 
sauces, trimmings and condiments- Bm we exerdse some moderation* 
In the recipes of five hundred years ago, on the other hand» the words 
^take plenty * occur wdtli unfailing regularity,. The cooks of thr day 
were manifestly wildly liberal wiili every kind of spice. 

This did not spring from any inherent tendency to exoe 5 S> but had 
a simple agtartEn fixplanadoo, Before the introduction of root crops 
and tile rotation of crops, European agrtcullure was not capable of 
providing sufEpent wtnicr fodder to sustain any number of beasts* 
Consequently, at the omci of the cold season, particularly in nonbem 
Europe, all livtestock anything like ready for slaughter were slaughtered 
and sailed dowti. To render tliis monotonous diet of salt meat polarabln, 
it entivened with large quantities of spices. It must be feiuembened 
that the Middle Ages were unacquainted with either the potato or 
vegetables as wc know them; all iliey had were a few types of cabbage» 
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the same y/ith Leverages. Coffee and tea were a5 unknown ^ 
cocoa* Wine Tt'as the drink of the ricli* The middle cbsses dnink snul! 
beer and more or loss alcoholic fruit cordials that were turned into a 
kind of dubious punch by the addition of Oriental spices^ 

Tims ever^' fairly well-to-do household used huge qimniiries of 
spices, wluch, in view of their prices, constjuited a heavy fijiancio! 
burden. In addition* medicbie at that time made copious use of spices* 
Each of the fiequeni epidemics was first combated by buttung incense^ 
w'iien ihai failed, and electuaries were prescribed whose alleged 
curative properties were ttLou^r to be so much the greaTer dxe hotter 
and more nauseous Uiey tasted, the more expensive tlicy were^ and die 
greater the distance from vrhidi tlieir tngredienEs camu^ As a result of 
die number of middlemen involved in mmsporting these goods from the 
countiy^ of origin to the country of consumption, their prices ^'erc 
enormous. Wliereas, for instance, 1 ewt, of pepper cost 50 m Mai^illits 
in tile thirteemh century, the same quantity tost ^(^70 to £fio in Eng¬ 
land* Tins was an impossible state of affairs, and since there was no 
mean^ of reducing Europe’s piedilecdon for Orienul and African com- 
mckliries, die need to establish some direct connection with tlte pn> 
ducing countries 10 the south and east grew to such an extent by 
die end of die fifteendi century, the discovery of direct routes to these 
countries liad become an urgent necessity for European SEnxes, 

To this economic exigency was added an immedtalcly political one. 
Not even the issue of edicts by the highest spiritual audiority, the 
Papacyv iiad proved sullident to break die Egyptian and Ottoman grip 
on overseas trade. Unless it w^cre broken, however, Europe was per¬ 
manently susceptible to an economic blockade. True* there could be 
no real diieat tci her basic fwd supply. Sul the Turk^ and Egyptians 
would hiive had no difficulty in cutting off iier supply of spices, and 
this alone would have had incalculable consequences. After the fall of 
ConEtantinDple in 14J3, the Black Sea, one of the great ga^es to A^ia, 
was closed. And afier the Turks had conquered Egypt as well in 1517> 
Ottoman waisliips patrolled the whole of the Meditcirantan. Some¬ 
thing had to happen; some measures had to be taken by the State itself 
Little Portugal was the first European State to recogiu^ the necessity 
and shoulder the burden. 

This w'^ no easy matter for the poor, mainly agricultural State on 
the west coast of the Iberian peninsula* Vt^reas Aragon und Castile 
had long ago taken to the sea and sent thdr ships on the Mediterranean 
and Flandim runs, Portugal had remained spiritually landlocked until 
the end of die fourteendi century, wl^en, with English support, she 
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^chit'vcd complete iiHkpendence from Casrile* And now u rotitlly new 
dcvelopmeni began- In 1415 the Portugne;^ captuxed tUe Amb city ot 
Ceus^i, me of die Pilbirs of Hercules, rhereby gaining a ^pringbcard for 
tlte expeditions to Africa whieli they now undertook 

Tlie desJru to reduce the price of imported spkei of course* 
only one of the cauiies of die audden cirntring of univer^ interest on 
die Dark Conitncm towards die end of ihc Middle Ages. To begin 
widv in deed, rcliglotts motives were much more in forcgroimd. 
For when the rise of du^ MLig Dynasty in Oiina put an end to Christian 
hopes of an Asian ally against Islam^ wlien no ^Presler John^ could be 
found in Asia* Eurupe*i geographical interest quite logically switched 
to Africa^ and the Vatkan turned its attentitm to Abyssinia*. w'h[>$e king 
waSj in fact, a Christian. 

Abyssinia, the famous and mighty kingdom of Axum of the early 
Middle Ag^ whoseinltuence fora long time extended as far as southern 
Arabta* Imrl become Chrbtum as early as the fourth cehTury of our era. 
This was no coincidence. For centuries the interest of die world had 
been concentrated on Abyssinia ss the 'production ocnire" for war 
clcpliiiDts* and when tlie Romans conquered Egjpt tlioy too began to 
pay heed to dm wuihem highhmtl^ First eame surveywho trapped 
the strange countr)% Tlicy were followrid by merchants and 
traders. The lancr gradually grouped tliemselves in Cltrisiian com¬ 
munities and so initiated tlie ClmstiankauDn of Abyssinia during ih^ 
third ocnuiry. According to Iegcnd| ttie w^ord. of Christ was already 
brouglu 10 Ai^yssinia by St. Matthew, who died iberc a martyris deailu 
Bui it was only in 350 tliar Christkmity was elcvaied to the Staie reli¬ 
gion—-aboui the same time as Arabia too was converted to Christianity^ 
But whereas in the kiucr country dte Christian doctrine ^ned only a 
temporary foothold and did not survive the appeur^ince of Maliomei, 
Abyssinia remained loyal so QursuAniiy^ though in die, 10 us, aiicri 
form of tile Coptic Church. Ic one of the lew regions of Africa and 
Asia that lias adhered to liic Qiriatian doctrine for mom ilian a mib 
Icmutuii and *1 half 

Tile link between Europe and Aby5:^inii] was not broken until the 
rise ol Mahomei and the conquest of Egypt by die Arabs in the middle 
of ikc seventh ccr turj'* Tlien, however, ihc stnmge land became almost 
InoccKisible and the subject of a Juxuriani crop of legends. True, direct 
coiuicaions between Abyssiniat and tlie \';uican appear 10 have ptr- 
listed even then, despite all diuigeis—in iiiS?, indeed, the Dominicans 
werv exphcitly rcquesied by tlie Pope to send missionaries to .Abys¬ 
sinia. None the less* the mystery surrounding die country made ii the 
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obvious place to site the crugrEiaiic realm of Pwtcr Jalm, now dm 
om of ihc running. By (he end of die roiiriecmi!i century, t\-^\ 
the Curiii seems to Itave iuJopted thh view, h was now ctmsiideted 
dchnite diat Presrer John and the ancicni Paradis of the BibSc, placed 
under his administmtion by God and believed by medievaJ man to t>e 
an exist ent physical reidliyi must be located in Abyssinia and nowlicie 
else. 

Since it soon became impossible to get to AbysstnEa by way of 
Egypt, because of tJie hostility of die Arabs, it wras logical to ask 
whether it not be po&ssbie to readi Prester Jolm from north of 
Wcsi Aftiea, Tim was w> additional reason for the iniemr in die Dark 
Continent which brgan to be felt in Europe during the bte Middle 
The third reason was onoe more of an economic character—gold t 

After North Africa w^iu ovei to IsloiUp 3 state of perpetual wsr at 
first prevailed berween the two opposing shores of (be Meditermtieaiii 
wbicli led to predatory incursiotts and raids on both sides. But the two 
continents wett^ so ticonomicahy compltantifiiary to one anotlter and 
Africa’s interest in llie enormously lucrative market of densely- 
popubted Europe so direct and so pressing;, that after die eleventh 
century a compkx system of agreements exAied between die TunEsian 
and Monxean Sultamtes on the one hand and the Sidibn Norsenifni 
and the Spanish and halbm mercamik diles on the oihcft w'hldi almost 
completely elimmaied military disturbofices. And now trade smned co 
Row. h h true that expori!i from Africa were not nearly so manifold 
and colourful as tliose from A^bt they w'ere confined in the main ro 
gold^ ivory, Negro ^bves, pepper and ebony* Qsiantitfltively, however, 
diey certainty surpassed tile liEter, while m value dicy at least equalled 
them. Gold came piinctpally from tlie Senegal and dir Niger, It was 
taken iint to TtmbiKrUHi on the souilteni fringe of the Saliam and went 
from heft by one of two drsvan mutes to Manuksh* A third route, 
which forked at Tuat w^th branches to Oran and Constantine, afforded 
a direct link berweco Timbuctoo and the NleditcTnmeaa UttoiaL 

The marken for Oriental and African goods in Europe was consider^ 
ably greater than the capwty of Africa and die East to absorb Eurtipean 
exports, so that the possibility of trade by barter was soon exhausted, 
ilence dicrc was no altmiative but ro pay for Oriental imports with 
prectoos metal Tldi bd, iuMt as it liad in DiocktknV (ky, to a icvctc 
drain on Europe’s gold reserves, and during ihe fourteenth and liftecnth 
centuries the point was readied when ilic gold- and silver-mines of the 
Old World were no longer capable of tvpbdng its annuo) monetary 
losses to the Orieni. At this period tliree hundmt diousmd ducats of 
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gold u ycar^ an enormous sum, were shipped lo Alexandria by Venetian 
galliasses alone^ TTiis resulted in the doubling of the value of gold as 
compared with com in Europe, What tltis meant for the broad mass of 
peasants, crafismen and day-labourers is shown by the fact, disclosed 
by the Gcrmati mineralogisc Heinrich Quiring, that at this period a 
miner in tlie gold-mines of Reicheustein in the Glatz highlands liad to 
work fifty shifts to earn one gold piece. This was naturally a fiirther 
incentive to European Intorest in Africa* 

As we know from records, many voyages were made along ilte East 
and West African coasts, But none of diem brouglu any extensive 
knowledge of die Dark Contmeni. Without the lure of gold they 
would never have been undertaken, Tlic w'atcricss seaboard of North 
Africa was too inhospitable to invite geographical investigation, so 
that the geogiaplitc importance of these voyages was small. One piece 
of success, lio wever, the skippers who made these voyages did achieve; 
the rediscovery of the Canary Islands. Previous sections of this narra¬ 
tive have told us that the Canaries were already known to early anri- 
tpiiiy. In panioilar, they were frequently visited by die Phteniciana, 
who obtained from (hem the ‘ dragon's blood * and dyer's lichen (litmus) 
used in the production of Tyrian purple. No doubt the Greeks too 
knew these islands in the Ocean, But then oblivion descended on the 
blossoming, fnjttfiil isles. Throughout the Middle Ages they seem to 
have been totally unknown. This is hardly credible, Tlit Peak of 
Tenerife is visible from a great distance and the smoke billowing from 
its outer can be seen from the Wesr Afrion coast. Tlte Arabian geo- 
gcaplter Idrisi refers to it, and one would have expected some ship or 
other to have sailed far enough westward to see ahem the smoke 1**33 
coming from. Since, however, there is no record of any such recon¬ 
naissance, we are left to assume from the sudden appearance of the 
Canaries on chans of the early fourteentli century that this group of 
islands was first rediscovered In the late Middle Ages, 

When this took place the Canaries were inhabited by a scarcely 
civilized, fair, blue-eyed, manifestly Nordic people, dte Guandies, 
who died out during die seventeenth century, \\'^en and bow diese 
people came to tlte island remains unexplained. It is possible that the 
Guanches were an uBshoot of the wave of Indo-European peoples 
which seems to liave swamped Europe in the third century s,c.; it is 
possible that they were Gotlis at Vandals cast up on the Canaries by 
accldcni, who then deteriorated into the tribe of naked savages de^ 
cribed in ihe earhest reports from the mid-fourteenth century. 

Madeira w'as probably also rediscovered round this time. Scholars 
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are not yet able to tell us who nuide the discovery or when it took 
pUce, Here too we can only infer from the tncluston of Madeira in 
early maps that tt must have been round about i3fO. Beyond tills we 
are completely in the dark. 

The ^ding of Madeira and the Canaries at the begmning of die 
fourteenth century was followed by numerous voyages to tbese gtoups 
of islands, in the course of which geographical knowledge of the north- 
W'est African coasts was undoubtedly deepened, it is unlikely, however, 
that they extended beyond Cape Bojador on latitude N, Anyhow, 
nothing of the coastal tenons south of this point b shown on the maps 
of the period. 

The Middle Ages possessed a clearer picture of the eastern than of 
die western seaboard of Africa. For one diing the East African coast 
was not nearly so dangerous to navigate as that of die West, for another 
the atea as far as Cape Conientes on latitude 17^ S. had been sailed 
since early times. Tlie Mozambique Current between bladagascar and 
the African coast long constituted an insuperable obstacle. Ships wish¬ 
ing to return nordiwaids had to describe a wide an: down to the south 
and up past the east of Madagascar. Tlie Arabs seem to have been the 
first, a great deal later, to cope with die swift Mozambique Current. 
Even then, they cannot have got much beyond Sofala on latitude »“ S., 
and certainly no farther than Cape Corrientes. Sofab itself, however, 
was of great importance to the Arabs, for it was here rhrir die Zaru^^ 
as the Arabs called the N^roes, used to bring die gold from the deep 
hinterland. At Sofala it was taken over by the Arabs and transported 
north. Naturally, this was common knowledgie in the West—^all the 
more so since the gold ingots of Sofala were universally renowmed for 
their purity. Tliete w:as no need to treat them with mercury, as had to 
be done with titi: less-pure West African gold. It is not impossible that 
some European made a personal visit tO Sofab} Jews in particular 
Were great travellers at this period. There is, however, no record of 
any European expedition inio these waters until a good two liundied 
years brer, when die first Europeans succeeded in circumnavigating 
AJrica as the Flioetikians had done under Pharaoh Necho In circa doo 

B.C. 

Here we must briefly consider a geograplticaj and rmvigadona! feat 
that was launched not from Europe and its sphere of culture, but front 
MaLtyo-Polynesia: die discovery of Madagascar, to which allusion lias 
already bMii made. This island, despite its considerable size, remained 
unknown to Europe until the beginning of the sixieenih century, wlien 
the Portuguese skippers Couttnlio and Lopes landed there by chance. 
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Ii Ilk) been inuJ {X.-0{>li:ii sumctliing lik« J rtitllennium and 

a hidi’eaflier, howevtf^ round about liie time of tlie birtii of Christ— 
and right aa:t.^s the vast c^ipanse of the Indian Ocean. At about thiii 
period a Greek navigator and ad\'eiiturei came to Mada^tscar and 
found litcre a highly cjviLhscd populaiioit of maniJesily Maiayan origin. 
Admittedly, we have no otlter documetMaty evidence, and it was not 
until much laier, jn the twelfth century^ that Idrisi described the trade 
relations and trat cl between Java and Madagascar as follows: 

The people of Uadattasoir possess no ocean-going vesseb: ships cotne 
to them from Oman and elsewhere. Tftey dieit sail on to the islands of Dja- 
vaga [Java[, viiich form pari of the isles of India. The foreign seafjreo 
excliangc dicir wares for tluise of the Malagasies. Tlie pcopL: of tlu: jdands 
of Djavaga come lo iliem on bar(|ues and Lirge ships and eiipori tlirir watt%, 
for they understand one anorlter's bnguagn. 

Tills account by Idrisi dates iVotn 1144. Its meaning is dear; Direct 
trade was still carried on between Jas'a and Madagascar in Idrisi's day; 
belli peoples spoke the some language; both peoples were in 
with Sohh iJnd Eiist Africa^ but ihe Msbg^ks did noi mate Jong 
vov-ages bccauic they possessed no liitge sHpsi- Tile origiml dotlmig 
of llic Mdugasiei consisied of s^ong 3 nd iamia; their weapon was the 
blowpipe; die outrigger canoe their seagoing craft as in Malayo* 
Polynesiaj rice and sugar-canes were cultivated m. j\fadagascaT as m 
Indonesia; and as in Indonesia^ social life was hedged abaui hy loboos, 
fbted and inviolable religious prolubiiions. And Ihn Saidj an Arab 
geographer who lived before Idris i^ states citpliddy that the Mala¬ 
gasies once immigrated from Indonesia. 

It may^ therefore* be assumed ihai a cotisiderablc proportion of tiu; 
populauou of Madagascar origimlly came to this island aU dit way 
across the sea from Indonesia. Ii eduipgrapluc and linguistic evidence 
did not unanimously support this hj'pothesiSj it w'ould certainly bii dis¬ 
missed as UlladousL. But there are still nearly a miHion brown people 
living in Madagascar whose clew kinship with tltc Mabp b bdisptit- 
able* How their forebears, who came to ihe island in successive waves 
oi immigtatton from tlie first century to the tenth or clevenibi 
managed to etoss the enurmous stretch of water between Java and 
Madagascar m primitive andt in our judgment, uti$eaworthy craft b a 
complete enigma- Bur they did. Not once and by chancCi but In many 
scores of journeys. And rhese were no audacious venmres carried out 
by some bold sldp^s crew, but expeditions irivoivtng numbers of iKiOts 
laden with women and diiklrcn and household paraplumnalia^ If any* 
tliiiig b calculated to i^how that various part$ of the world were settled 
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by people who saifed immense distances to teach their new home, it b 
the story of the colonization of Madagascar, In most cases, unfor¬ 
tunately^ tile tiadcs have been so much oblitezated that, although we 
suspect these migrations of having taken place, they cannot be prostd 
with certainty, 
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Tlte various voyages to Africa would Ipve produced little tangible 
or lasting result, liad it not been for tlie intervention of tlie Portuguese 
government tn the person of the Infante, Prince Hcnty of Portugal, 
whom hbtury hcnoined with the title * Henry the Navt^ior*, 

In 1415, at the age of tweniy^one^ he played a decisive part in the 
capture of Ceuta. Tins set the key for the test of bis career, Portugal's 
development into a maritime nation was entirely !us handiwork. 

At tile outset, tike a true ciiild of the Middle Age$^ he pinned hia 
faith to the legend of Pres ter John and the pious fairy-tale that the 
Paradise ol the Bible sttll existed somewhere in the remote wastelands 
of the eanh. Tlie prodigious treasures wiiicb fell into his Iiands after 
the capture of Ceuta seem to liave inspired in him the wish to reach 
the lands of their origin. It was altogether in keeping with his epoch 
that this aiitomaiically conjured up the sliadowy ligure of the legendary 
priest-king. Political conditions ruled out any possibility of reaching 
him via the Nile and the Red Sea. Tlic hfoluiiimedan blockade of the 
eastern route I tad long since bccGme impassable. An organisted advance 
along the carwvan trails of the Saliani seemed, according to Prince 
Henry's reports, to offer ec^udly little prospect of success, since the 
losses ol men and beasts were likely lo approadi 90 per cent. Hence 
there was no alternative but 10 reconnoitre the third way-—out on to 
the sea and along the coasts of Africa to the south. 

The first of Prince Henry's voyages of exploration did not achieve 
any particular fame and gained little fresli mfornuuion. Bin in 1432 
die Infante dbpaichcd an expedition of sevem! caravels wtili instruc¬ 
tions to find out whetlier there wsts any land in the westem ocean. It 
is possible that this expcdiiion was prompted by obscure rumours put 
about by unknown seafarera to the effect thai they had seen land in the 
ocean; it is possible that Prince Henry was incit^ by the im^native 
mapmakers who doited tlie Atlantic with a multitude of bbnds; it is 
possible that he was so gripped by the idea of die earth's splniricad 
shape iliat he too vas beghkning to feel his way towards the west. 
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Wliaicver tlie motive, liowcver* tKc Azonw were dkcovcfed—or 
tedi^icoveniid, since Canluiginian ships dmost certainly landed on the 
Azores as early as ^20 a*c;~by Pomigucse ships in 14 ji. 

It is € 3 sy 10 imagine tJie sdr caused in Pomigol by this vova^ of 
discovery; its encouraging psychological effect may well have con¬ 
tributed to the dicumnavigaiion two years later CM34) notorioits 
Cape Bojador. The ancient legend* transmitted by the Arabs, that the 
Sea of Darkness, the end of the world, began immediately south of diis 
clearly defined p<itiit probably more of an obstacle to passing it 
titan the strong current and the heav)^ surge whicdi pours foaming and 
thundering over the reefs and banks mat jut far out into die sea in this 
area. Anyone reading the ancient descriptions of this gloomy region tn 
ihe tranquiility of his study, or remembering them as he siearm calmly 
southwards far to the W'est of the shore on one of our great passenger 
liners^ will be inclined to dismiss all tliis w ith a smile. Bur the man who, 
radier like the first European seafarers to pass thb spot. Hew by on his 
way w Syuth America in one of the ft^ile aeroplanes of tlte thirties, 
tnusi Itavc remembered the "Sea of Darkness^ with a shudder^ \Vc owe 
to the biographer ot die French ocean-flier Jean Mennoz, who in 
many successful flights, disappeared In die lowering doud- 
bank of the on liis w^ay from South Amrrjca, ^ very 

striking description of this infernal region : 

In the last sliimmer of daylight Mermoz saw 1 huge black wall up in 
front of him out of the red and green glitter of the sea+ The funtreal black¬ 
ness of the cloudbank of tlie “ Pot-au-Nuir' ^^"emed 10 merge widi tlie suihsx 
of ibe ocean. But as he drew closer Mermor thought he could make out a 
narrow break iKlwe^n die dark surface of the ocezn and the begirming of the 
clouds He luaded liis plane row^nLi this break. He soon realized dtat 10 slip 
through here w^ould be the most dilheuk dung he had to do in ail this witchea^ 
sabbath of swirJlr^ darkness inio which his wing^ cut like a sword- In the 
depths of this world w^itijoui light he conld distinguish columns of water* 
sombre masses that took on the sliape of gigandc beast.K4 monFitrcHis castles 
and infernal abysses. All th^ intangible black shapes whirled round in an 
endless gyracioni as though seized by a perpetual and setiseless Iiasten It was 
like a tornado withgui w tntL Bottomless ermers yawntd, filled up wiih cloud 
and a few seconds laier spewed fitsh avabnehes from dieir sides in liorrihlc 
silence. 

Tlic plane had been flying for hours dstougli thh darknesi split with fiery 
flashes^ when all of a sudekrt a showier of boiling Iioi water streamed into the 
machine- TTueaiencd front all sidia^ JVteTnioa liiid beoi unahte 10 avoid flying 
Inio a burst of tanenriai nin that felt like nrotEen h^Ti. The cockpit was 
itiuniLifel. Suffocaiing stasm caught the ilirce men by the throat. They were 
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rormcnttd by ihtrst. Jdemoi, vho w-as the first ro be SEnick and who had 
been subjected lo enonnou^ physical strain* ^uifeml more tlian liis oom- 
psniuns. Tf ez ite safety of dj of them depended upon tiis every manoiiivrTt 
The machine vihratech shook, fell and slipped mio unseen trap?^ At the 
pnee of three human lives he must not lose eonttol of it for a jingle second. 
A second stream of Mter broke over dietci^ forced its way Into die engine^ 
stnmgled and drowned it- 

Sea and cloud must liave offered very much the same jippearHnoe to 
the skippers who souglit to circumitavigaie Cape Bojador five hundred 
yean ago. After several attempts the Ponuguese smxeeded in rounding 
this cape, and to ihetr astonishment they found dm south of thb danger 
spot tiiere was neither a gelatinous, eongeded $ca in which they stuck 
fasti HOT did loathsome sea monsters drag their sldps down into the 
depi;hSt nof were any of tliem turned black by die scorching rays of 
die sum But so deep-rooted were ol] tliese ni^imare tales, very largely 
inherited from antiquity, that Prince Henry had to cicenrise direct 
personal pressure before his capiatris would obey him and sail round 
the frighiful cape. 

This great acliievcntctu, diough its actual results were very raode^, 
broke the ice. Seven yem bter liw Portuguese got as far as Cape 
Blanco. And dib expedition brought back Negroes, who caused a 
sensation bniKause although Europe was familiar with browfi-ridnned 
Arabs and Indians, it knew nothing of r^Jy black-skinned peoples. 
It h true that Negroes had oocasionaJJy cropjxrd up in the Eutopeatt 
slave-trade; ilicre is even a record of a respectable French coloniitl 
^ -fdoncer w ho brought a black w'ife and bbek servants back from Africa 
widi liinL Appareniiy* how'evee, die Negroes w^cre regarded as merely 
dark ^sports* of brown ethnic groups. Only now- did Europe nealtre 
tltat there was a genuindy black race in Africa, Thb was an extremely 
sensatiomil discovery, and tliere wias no dearth of voices to declare that 
these thick-lipped^ woolly-'liaired bipeds w'crc animal ?^ Tliis s'iew woo 
DO gemerat acocppince, Jiowever, and 50 trade in *black ivory' began. 
Only if thry wim? human could these crcaiures be saved from everlast¬ 
ing damnation and convmed to Diristianhy, thus making it a Qiristian 
act 10 bring Negro slaves from AlHca. Thift docs not itnply tliat there 
no trade in slaves before thb mond douhle-$omersauh was devised. 
Nor did every Negro taken as a sbve Imve a b^d tJine. Since staves 
represented a capital in vehement and perhaps considerable profits, both 
slave^lealer afid slave-keeper liad every interest in treating their pro¬ 
perty as well as possible- Nuttc the less, die sbvc-irade, which was for 
many centuries an inseparable concomilam of tlw white ntan's discovery 
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of iht tfarrti, is a htglily unplcasani chapter of history. Anyone wishing 
lo set a date to its coimnencemeiit would not be wrong in noting this 
year 1441- 

Fouf years UieTj in 144^, another sensation follow^et!* A Pomigviese 
ship discovered ihe Senegal^ wliemipon it was universally assumtd 
that the western biandi-estiuTy of dte Nile, whose existence liad been 
repeatedly conjectured by the andent world, liad at last been reached 
To navigators who Itad Ect out in quest of a w^terst^ay to Prestt^r John^ 
this discovery wus naturjdJy of prime importance, prticularly as Prince 
Henry liad predicted to hts skippers that they would find the w^ton 
estuary of tlie Nile south of the desert region, Tlie Senc^d^ or at least 
the fact that there was a big river in noriti-wesi Africa, was known in 
Europe in the circles of teamed canograpUers through the repons of 
Arab travellers. Hence tliere is notliltig surprising aboui Prince Henry's 
prediction. Oddly enough, how'ever, tire Portuguese do not seem at 
first to tiave made any serious attempt to penetrate the African interior 
along the Senegal or tlie Gambia, w^hich was discovered sJiortly after. 
Not until ten years later do we hear rliaf a Genoese captain tn die 
service of Ponugal, Antonio Usodimare, sailed up the Gambia. 

In 1446 die Pomtguse reached Cape Verde, the 'green' capa This 
e^tpedition too caused a sensation- While tlie desolate sandy coasts 
iiitlierto encountered bore out due suitcmenis of the ancient geographers 
tliat suti-scorelted, steriie and timuhabi table zones lay souih of the 
icrapemte btitudes, diene now appeared traces of vegetarion whidi 
increased in luxuriance the farther south iliey went. Henct a eon- 
temporary observer of tlie bifante's enterpriser, the Pomigucse Diego 
Gome^z, govemor of the castle of Cintra, wm able to write on hearing 
of this discovery: 

Ptolemy divided the world into three parts, to wi% ^in inhabited parr in 
ihc cenire of die world, a nonlwm pan which was not inlmbited on accokini 
of ilje cxccsrive cold^ and □ part on the equaior w'hich was iimnhabitable 
because; of ihe excessive heat* We have now fotind the simation tu lje quite 
the revcrtc* For we iiave seen iliat die northern zone is iidiabitcd right up to 
tlie i^olc, while on ite equator there live Negroes, tlie number of wlao^e 
tribes is atmost p^t believing. And the sotnlietti part full of Ures and 
fruits^ 01 course of strange kinds, and the trees are of almost tnctcdible girlii 
and height . . . 

On top ot this uns die fact that the coast turned Jitim its originaj 
souihr-westerly direction and began to run squih-cast* From this it was 
liopclLilly inferred that the southern dp of due Dark Coniinent w^outd 
soon be readied- 
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Up t 0 I44S prince Henf>’ had dispaiched and financed more than 
My ships on voyages to the soutli. Bnt apart from a few sdcmific 
sensations nothing had been gained tliereby, and it is understandable 
that at this period ilu? fnfiinte enjoyed more notoriety than renown 
amongst his coimtiymett. True, he liad succeeded in dattering Ponu- 
gtiese national pride, and it must have suited his book tiuu Danes, 
Germans and Italians applied to him for permission to serse in his 
exploration fleet. But this did not alter the fact that by the end of the 
i4jo*s the Prince was liead over cars in debt. Moreover, his 
expeditions Iwd caused friction with Castile, wlio also laid claim to the 
West African coast—rrirtton which led ulliniaiely to a thiqe years' war 
between Portugal and Castile. This dispute svas terminated in (4T1 by 
a decision on the part of Pope Nidtolas V, whom the two parties had 
called in as arbitiator. He aw-ardetl rite African discoveries W the 
Portuguese, and tlierewttii the door to fresh ventures was opened to 
Henry die Navigator, 

In tlie same vear, therefore, a caravel put out for Africa under tiie 
command of the Genoese Antonio Lfsodimare. Prince Henry seems to 
liave needed a w'ideJy visible, directly practical success. Hence he gave 
the Genoese instrucdotis to siit up the Gambia, so as at last to reach 
Abyssinia and Prester John. Apparenily Usodimare actually did sail 
up the Gambia, thougli of course in snun. He got to within a mere three 
hundred miles of Prester John's kingdom, Ite declared somewhat boast¬ 
fully and quite inaccurately. Unfommately he could not proceed any 
farther owing to die hostility of the natives, W'ho peppered his ship 
with poisoned atrows. So he had lo tuni back. It appears that Usodi¬ 
mare himself firmly believed ite was only a sliort distance from Abys¬ 
sinia. He even gave the name of the reigning priest-king. He was called 
John V, reported Usodimare, and since he claimed 10 liave spoken to 
soldiers of this John V, his statement must have sounded quite con¬ 
vincing to people at home, Usodimare cannot liave penetrated vety far 
up the Gambia. At all events, he says nothing of the celebrated city of 
Cantor in the neighbourhood of the Barracunda Rapids, from which 
point on the Gambia, then as now, becomes impass^k to vessels of 
any sire. 

Two years later, in 1457, Camor W'as reached hy anodter Poittigpere 
expedition. At Cantor ihe Portuguese licard about Umbuctoo, whose 
name was continually in tile mouths of Arab caravan leadera from the 
Sahara, and learnt that numerous metdianis from Fell, Tunis, Cairo 
and other toWTis on the North African coast went tlwre to purchase 
gold. 
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The Pamig^iese now more convinced than ev^f tkai diey were 
dose to tlie Land of Printer JoIuth 

Prince Henry tlic Navigaior did noi Hve to see any fimlier estpedi- 
tfons to Africa. First his hands were ried by lack of money^ then he 
was occupied by a fresh with the Moors. He had no further oppor¬ 
tunity of putting Ids plans into execution before liis sudden death in 
14^ at the age ofsisty-sLx. 

Now followed a long intemipiion in Portugal's maritinie develop¬ 
ment. Akhougti Prince Henry had estahlisKed a school of navigation 
31 Lagos, equipped witli all tlie nautical aids of the period;^ where a 
race of tou^^ bold and wclhtraiiied navigators was produced, the 
brain of the African expediriom was missing and Portugal vacillated 
irresolutely^ unable to oiate up her mind w'har to do. This uncertainty 
seems to have led the Ponugucse to inquire from the leading sdentilic 
auiliorjty of ihc btc fiftficntli c^itury^, the Fiprentrne geogmplter and 
physician Tost^elli, whether it would not he posi^ihle to reach India 
by sailing west across the Atlantic Ocean* There is unfoironately no 
record of the wording of tlus inquiry. But Toscanelli's reply b CJitant, 
[[ states quite defitutely tliat a aliip sailing across the western ocean 
would quite soon come to land and dtat ihis land would he the east 
coast of Asia. Since the eanh was □ sphere it was cenainJy possible to 
reaclt Asia by cttjsmg the great sea* 

TTiis W2S tlie period wlien Portugal made her attempt to get to Asia 
vb the far nortJi, along the old Viking routes. We Itave already heard 
of Cone Reah who accompanied the Pining-Poihurst cjcpcdition. But 
his reports on the new lands west of the ocean cannot liave 3ounde<l 
very promising; moreover^ at Juit tlus juncture, 147}. all profits from 
tr^sde w ith West Africa;, in particular those accruing Irqm pepper, 
slaves, i vory and gold, were assigned to the Portuguese hdr apparent 
(who bter became King John 11 ) as hb persona} property* Hence he 
iiad a dttect interest in scemg that some mercantile utiJity was at last 
derived from the expedidom to Africa initiated by tlic Infante Henry, 

In the middle of Decmdacr 1481, therdfore^ a flee* of several ships 
commanded by his Trusted captain Diego Go set sail for Africa- Four 
weeks later, this expedition [anded on die Gold Coast somewhat to 
(he cast of the present Gpe TIuce Poinis and there founded the fort 
and lovm of Elmina* After compleiing this task, Diego Go sailed on 
souih^^ds to Gpe Santa Maria atmosr on latitude 14* S. We can 
follow his joumej^ exactly because Go marked it himself. Since 1467 
all Portuguese skipped entering unexplored areas liod instructions to 
set up wooden crosses ^ prominent positions along the coast, with 
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inscriptions recording their pncsenw. Wooden crosses soon proved 
inadequate in the humid heat of the tropics, Cao therefore carried 
marble crosses on board Three of these crosses were found in tlie 
course of die nineteenth century, One was immediately south of rhe 
Congo esroary^anntheron CapeSanta Maria in Benguela in Portuguese 
West Africa, the last, set up during a second voyage by Diego in 
on Cape Qoss at aa** S., sljgittly north of dc Swakop eMuary. 

All tlw inscriptions or these crosses, wlvlch bore die arms of die 
King of Portugal, were hca\'ily weathered j bur that on the Cape Cross 
stone could be deciphered. It reads; 

66$^ ycat* liad passed iHiiee die oeaiion of tlie world, t4S^ rincB the birrii 
of Qirhi, when liis Most lllusitious and Serene Higluwss King John of 
Portugal ordered this pillar tO be erected here by his knight Diego Cao. 

A furtlier piece of evidence for this voyage to the fir south we owe 
tfi die Nuremberg patrician Martin Behaim of Sdiwaraiacli, who, as a 
young mcrdiani, liappened to pass through Lisbon on a commercial 
trip in the sumjtjrer of 1484. Behalm's real province was the Flanders 
trade; he liad been to sea on several occasions himself, so diai he was 
esttremcly interested when the Nuremberg mathemadcuoi Regiomot)- 
tan us, w*ho may liave been a friend of the family, demonstrated to him 
die use of the astrolabe. This very important precursor of the scitiant 
was, not yet very widely known at the end of the lifteenih rentury. It 
was totally unfamiliar to die Portuguese. They naturally realized die 
value of an instrument that made it possible to calculate a ship's 
position, and when King John of Poniigd heard that the young Gerruim 
merchant knew liow to use an astrolabe he quickly invited liim to join 
liis /tuita dm maitindticQs^ an aatrotiomico-nauiical learned society. 
And when C 3 o returned successfully from his first expedition, Beludm 
offered his services as nautical adviser on any further voyage. 

The famous navigator's second voy^e began Uv 148^ and ended 
nineteen months bier in 1486; it took liim at least as far as Cape Cross, 
where die aforesaid column was found. Of this expedition a shon 
inscription, on the terrestrial globe made later by Martin Beliaim states; 

Wlwn 1484 years were numbered since the binh of Christ Our Lord, Hb 
Serene Highness King John 11 had two ships, called caraveb. fried out in 
PomigaJ widt a crew, victnaU and arms sufTiejent for tfaiee years. The men 
and ship^ were (^'cn in the King's name the order to sail out beyond the 
pilUis which Hercules set ip Africa, always towards the south and towards 
the rising sun, far as tliey could. Tile said King also supplied tire shipi widi 
all kinds of ^>o<ls and merchandise tor buying arid sfllingj 
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The m(JS( striking poitit in this report is tiie satenieni iIiai C3o*s 
second expedition orders lo sail iiwiys towards the south and, if 
possible, towards the rising sun, to the east. Hitherto the tnstnicrions 
given to die leaders of expcdiiiona Itad doubtless been to seek a route 
to Prester John, i.e. to get to Abyssinia along die alleged western amt 
of tile Nile, There is no further mention of this here. The tstpediiion 
is to head south and east, it says, and the only possible inte^retaiion 
of Martin Bduim's text is that the sole and unequivocal aim of die 
Portuguese expedition was now the drtumnavigation of Ainca. 

Wiiat can liave caused this change of objective? does ad tnen- 
tion of the famous priest-king’s name suddenly cease? Was he no 
longer necessary as an aid to propaganda? Perhaps the solution U> this 
problem is to be found in the simple fact of Cio’s having readied such 
higli southerly taiitudcs (for despite their prirnitive means of measurvog 
the altitude of the sun, the Ponugucse can have been in no doubt that 
they liad come farther south than, io their knowledge, any European 
before them). Under no circumstances could Prester John be found 
heiej in Africa as in Asia lie vajiished like a pidT of smoke. He was no 
further use, and this veil which Henry the Navigator had wrapped 
round his first African ventures fell empty to tlie ground. Clo was 
wed aware of this, and the fact that his second expediiibn was pushed 
a full ei^t degrees farther south th mi his £isi allows us lO surmise that, 
at this second attempt, he aimed to drcumnavigaic Africa, Since his 
fleet w'as equipped for a three years' voyage, there was every possibility 
that tltc fame of being die first to round the Cape of Good Hope 
would falf to Qo. Uliy his expedition was broken off after only nine¬ 
teen moTitlis is unknowu. Probably, as is now supposed, lie lell iU, 
or even died, on rite voyage. He is never alludeti to. again, even by 
Martin Behaitti, 
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Here w'e must digress for a moment. Our narrative up to now may 
have given the impression tiiat the cxplomtion of Africa by the white 
man was confined attlusivxly to the sea. As tar as the Portuguese are 
concemed this is perfectly correct. As they proceeded entitely syste¬ 
matically and for reasons of State, they were clear from die outset tliat 
Africa could never be maitered along die land route, and that the bdt 
of the Sahara was an utterly impassable barrier to enterprises on any 
scale. 
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This does not mean, however, that Nortlt Africa a loally w- 
known and untrodden areau In the Iiigh Middle A^es, North Africa, 
like Siberia or central Asia, was reguJariy crossed by caravans and also 
accessible to white travellers and merchaiiB. We .sliould know nothuig 
of diis were tt not for the cliance survival of a private loiter from die 
otherwise unknown Florentine nncixlianr, ESonedetto Dei, daring ffom 
the 1470*4 and staring quite casually that in 1470 he travelled to rim- 
bnetOD, 'a city in the kingdom of the Berbers', Tliis is all the more 
astonishing as there is no further meniitm of any European journeying 
to Timbuctoo, the ' Queen of the Saharauntil four centuries Jaier, 
when the hlamburg explorer Heinrich Bardi reached the city in i85}> 
Until then this great desert diy of caravans had remained as tnaooes- 
sihle IQ all giaour^ or Christians^ as Mecca, In Benedetto's day there seem 
to have been no difficulties, The Florentine piently did noi consider 
his journey anything remarkable. He wTis certainly not impelled 10 
make it by any interest in geography. Instead of relating how and by 
what route lie iraveised the sand-sea of the Sahara, all he actually tells 
us is tliai iltere was a trade in thick Lombardy cloths in Tirobuctoo, 
Since Benedetto Del shows no particulaT restraint In the rest ot his 
letter, but cheerfully boasts of Ids other achievements, die casual way 
in whicli lie speaks of what one would luve thought to be Iris really 
great feat of trav'el I^ves one to infer that in his day Ximbuctoo w’US 
3 well-known centre frecpiently visited by caravans and not worth 
talking about at any length, may safely assume tliat in North Africa 

tt>o, despite the difEcultics and dangers, trade and traflic were much 
more widespread ilian wc know' for sure. 

Whereas Bcncdelto Dei w^ purely a tnerehant with no taancem for 
the country and its people, but only interested in disposing of his 
goods, a man of quire a different stamp was in the Saliara in >450, 
rwentv years before liim: tlie banking expert and prospector Antonio 
Malfante of Genoa. He did not go as fat as Timbuctoo, but only to the 
oasis of Tttat. There w^as no need for him to go farther 10 Icarri what 
he wanted—namely that there wai no gold in the Sahara and dmt the 
Arab gold-caravrans arriving at the North African seaboard came from 
territoriis very far to tlie souri), 

Malfante did not travel on Ids own account, but on belialf of ilw 
Genoese banking and mctcaniUe firm of Centurione, whicit, with its 
btanclies in Genoa, CalTa in the Crimea, Mallorca, Lisbon, Rouen, 
Antwerp, Bruges and Bristol, was of wotid-w'ide importance in the 
mid-fifteenth century. Tlie bu.smess of this firm w’as hard hit by tlie 
rapid flow of precious metals to the Middle and Far Easi and by die 
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political upluKwals braugjit by tbc flfi«endi century—tlw Huntlfed 
Yean War between France and Engl^, ilie turmoil in Germany^ 
and the colbpse of the Eastern Roman (Byaanfme) Empire, which fed 
to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. For the shortage of 
money, whidt was becoming increasingly apparent, resulted in every 
Elector and King striking new coins the moment be came to power, and 
these new coins were invariably of less intrinsic worth than their pre¬ 
decessors although bearing the same face ^ulue. European currency 
relationships were everywhere in confusion, the value ol money was 
falling everywhere, interest was everyw'here centred on 'real values^ 
supra-national trade relations were maintained with diflicijlty by 
clearing-iiouse j^ieements—in short, Uifbiionaiy tendencies were 
making themselves felt with ominous fotoe. 

These currency disturbances may have been very advwitageous for 
tile development of European art; there is much to be said for the tliesis 
sometimes advanced that tliese infiattooary phenomena led to capital 
going into ’real values’, i.e. to the building of showy liouses and the 
puiehase of paintings, sculpture and capenrive jewellery, which were 
regarded as ‘investments'. Tliis condition cf scarcely veiled inJktion 
was, in die long tun, as vexatious for die great banking houses of tlic 
period as it was dangerous for die kings and emperors, who were 
threatened by the drop in the teal income of ilieir subjects and their 
owm mounting bank-debts. Displeasure at the universal situation seems 
to liave made itself most strongly felt in highly capitalistic northern 
Iraly. Anyhow, it was decided in Genoa in (447 by a committee of 
experts under the asgis of the Cenmrione to introduce die gold standard. 
And as a logical sequel to this mtasure the Centurione dispatched its 
delegate, Antonio Malfante, to die Sahara the same year to ascertain 
wliat part of the African in terior die gold exported to Europe really 
came from and wheiher there whs any cliance of taking a direct iiand 
in ihe sale or production of gold, 

Malfanie was, therefore, a kind of prospecior, tliough not an adven¬ 
turer of the type we are familiar wUli from stories cf the Sacramento or 
Klondyke gold rushes. Naturally, thb Genoese was not without an 
advaiturous streak. But he was an aristocrat; hence his Saliara expedi- 
rion, which took him to the Tuat oasis, bad a chivalrous radier than a 
purely comnicrdal tinge. Malfante has left us a very vivid description 
of Ills iouTtiey in a letter to bis friend Giovanni Ntirioni of Genoa. He 
writes: 

As voon as we had left the ^ behind us ai Ifonain [probably ilie port of 
'nemeen in AlgirinJ, ve set off 10 the south and rode for wme twelve days. 
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For wttn on find we? srflr no dwdling^ Evmnhmg ww sqndv 
Jikc ihe m; by dsty m look otir direction fttnn the sun^ by n%iif frran the 
WIten these se>’en days were passed^ found a fart(fi«J settlement 
[the oasis of TabalbertJ, Its inhabinints m very poor; their sole fiourishment 
consists of water and the few prathic($ of their barren soiJ* They do not sow 
mudi^ but they have enougll dares to keep them dive- 
So we ome \isL die aforesaid forufted village lo Tu.it, Tuat consists of 
eighieen oligarchically ruled sertdemen^ surrounded by one wall. And the 
bead of each settlement defends its mterests wlietber nr not right is on his 
sidc^ fi>r although they all border upon one another, eatdt one seeks to win 
for itself as much credit as possible- And if any tnri''ellef comes here, one of 
tlte beads of the setdemenN Imniedmiriy becomes his protector smd will 
defend him to die deiilu Thtii tnerchaiils are in pcrEect s^ty here, I ihottid 
say much -wfer than in the kirtgdoms of Tiefneen or Tunis* 

I am a OiHstun, yet no One lias spoken ill lo me, and they say they have 
never seen a Christuit before. It U mie tliat ar the begitming* wbei 1 first 
arrived, I w^s much imtated by the fact ilut eseryunc wanud to look ai me 
and cried out in surprise: ‘Thb Chrisiian has a face just like ubT For they 
believed that Christians liad deformed faces* Their oifiosity w'os tpiiekiy 
assuaged, and I walk about evcrywlwre without anyone spe^ng ill to int 
There are many Jews hisre. Ttiey iisT 3 good life, for iliey enjoy tlia pro¬ 
tection of the heads of thesetthrmenta, and each of the latter acrively supports 
his prot^ts. And so they liave a peaceful mstence. Trade fiere ts in thdr 
hands and a gran m a n y gf them are tntsied by everyone^ 

This place h a stage on the way to die bnd of the Moors;, to whidi 
merdianis travel with tbrir wares to sell ihem. They bring gold here, w^hich 
they sell to dit^sc wlio come from the coast* The place h called De 
Amamento [Tamcnih], and there are many wcaltliy people here. Neverthe¬ 
less, the mass of the people are extremely poor^ because nothing eim be so wn 
and nodiing Is reaped except dates, on which they live* The only meat is 
that of gelded camels* li is very rare but of excellent Havemr. 

Thc Arabs, with w^hotn we foumcycd hither from the coast, bring corn 
and bariey to Tamenth and they sell it throughout the year at the price of 
five florins in SaraoEn currency* 

It never rains here. If it did, the people's houses would |>e destroyed, for 
they cousif^t of a framework of salt and reeds. It n^vti freezes Iwre either. 
In summer it becomes w exceedingly hot duE the people here are almost 
black* The children of both seres go naked muil thdr fifteenth ytir* The 
iLid ves here profes the MDliamroedanMtk Round about there area hundred 
and fifty to hundred onseSs. 

Tlirougb the comuries in the south there flows a very big river, whidi at 
cmain times of die year fioocis jht>sc regitsus. This rivCT goes past Tambel 
fTimbucioo] and comes from EgypL It is the river w hich flows into die sea 
at Cairo* TJiere are many bark-i on ir with which they trak* It is said that ii 
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wquld be po&sibic m siavd down lo Eg} pt on thaa river^ if rbere wcfc not 
one poifii: ax which it dro{yfl down joo ells deep over 3 clLfll No iliip pass 
this w^terfill dther up or down. From hm to this nver is m'enty 
jotirney on liotselizEdL 

Ttie people herCi if 1 have lieud .irighr, are ndglibours of die Indians* 
Indian metdianti come here and make tlienudves understood by means of 
iairipreters. Tlj«e Indians are Christbns and worshippers of die cross. 

I 11.1%^ asked often efiougli w hen: tile gofd is found and collected* My 
protector answered me; * 1 spent fourteen years among;st the Negroes and 
alw'ayi kept my cam opem But 1 never found anyone who coutd state &Ofn 
certain knowledge, *" I Iiavc seen ii rhu5i, or ix is found and c^ilected so/" 
Therefore k must be assumed that it coiner from far away and^ 1 believe^ 
frt>m one spedfic di&tiici/ At the same iimfit lie told me lie bad been iu 
TerriiCirie^ w^bere silver was worth as much as gold ^ ^ 

One can see tbal the autlior of dus letter looked mund with open 

eyes in the strange enviroiimeit m whidi he found himself. He very 

soon knew thax no gold was. produced in the Sahara^ and it was also 

quite clear to him why a high proportion of the gold from die African 

interior accumulated at tliis panicular spot. Tliere was salt hei^ a 

mineral which wide areas of tropical Airio lacked and which they 

purdiased with gold. This gold came from, the deep south; it was not 

to be found dthcr in the Sahara or on the coasts, bur umutainably far 

awav. 

* 

MiilfiUile’s repotf to sKfi Cmturionf was therefont not ^.^ry encour^- 
ing. For he a!so knew ihjit the gold iiwdt was in firm Jiatids. True» in 
spite of being a Christian and a Ewrop^n he bad eneounttsed no 
hostility in the Ttat oasis—suiprlsin^y, it must be added. But there can 
be litiie doubt from the tenor of Itis letter to Cto\'3tini Marioni that iltc 
Arabs engaged in the gold trade watched jealously over tlidr interests, 
and tint there would have been little point in estahlidilng a brandi of 
the Orntuiione in Ttiat. Tlie statement that it would be possible to get 
to Egypt by tlie river which flowed past Timbuctoo, which he must 
also have included in his report to the Ccniurione, was undoubtedly 
deemed in Europe to confirm the infonnaitDn handed down from 
aniicjuity—a view fully endorsed by Molfante himself. It is not uertaif) 
whcdier hii report conoeming Indian merchants in ihc Tuat oases 
really referred to Indians or to Abysstniam. It is perfectly possible that 
they were actually Indiansj since Timbuctoo carried on a brisk trade 
with %ypt and Asia Minor during the fH3Urte«idj and lilteenih cen¬ 
turies, Indian traders might well have found their way into the region. 
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Although Malfajite’s journey was certainly only one of many ot- 
peditions into the African tnieriot bund ted by Europe—just as Car- 
pini^s and Ruysbroet*'® ttuvels in tlte interior of Asia were not IsoiaEtd 
feats—dte geographical significance of the advances niade by sea 
greatly exceeded that of the possibly far more numerous bnd journeys* 
For it is generally more important to dnd out the extent and shape of 
an unlcnoum country dum die nature of its Liinierland; exploration of 
the inierior is usually a sequel to the chariing of h$ coast^n 

For this reason the Portuguese again and again renewed ilteir south-' 
ward advance* Vtlicn Cao readied 12® S. on his second voyage^ be 
probably heard rumours from tlic natives tltat it u^42r poss^tble to circum¬ 
navigate Africa* For wdiereas European geography in the late MiddJc 
Ages doubted w hether Africa was ciix-uinnavigable, holding die Indian 
Ocean to be an inland sea^ the majority of Arab geognipliers took the 
vlew^ that 11 w-as possibk to sail round the Dark ^iitineni—especially 
those who had themadves been to Arab East Africa. They good 
reason for this belief. Not onjy did the east coast of South Alrica run in 
a gentle curve to the west^—which completely contradicted the antique 
conviction xlut Africa was joined to Ludb—^bui there is also no doubt 
iliat from time to titne ^ome Arab skipper ^led iif past Cape Corrientes, 
ihc soutlicm limit of the Aiab sphere of interest in Africa* Probably 
even, tJiere is substance in the old Arab tradition diat on Amb vessd 
rouiitletl die Cape of Good 1 lope as early as 1420. li ts by no means 
impossible tliat CSo also knew of this* 

When his ships returned to Lisbon unsuccessful ly^ however^ doubts 
seem to liave been again raised as to the fcasibiltiy of reaching dus 
Indian Ocean by sea, Tlicse doubts w^ere all the mote cogent because^ 
towards the end of die fifteenth century's many voices w'cre raised in 
Europe 10 demand a resumption of the ancient Asiatic trade route up 
die Indus and down die Amur Darya* Amongst odier argunienrs in 
favour of diis difftcult route one was very important 1 cii en if there were 
3 seaway to India round the Kiuihem tip of Africa^ it would mke a very 
long time and Icisd to the costly hidian spices being exposed for weeks 
and months to blowing heat* Tliis would have a deleietious clfect on 
their aroma, and tliere was cause to fear that iltc dciciioration in ilavotir 
would reduce the profits^ wdtich had to be liigh to counTetbdancc die 
great element of risk. 
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It was evidently ded^lecl in Lisbon at this perii>d to soek a final 
clarification of die situatton. In 14^7 tbe Portuguese ctown thmff two 
trump cards into i}ie gar&c at once: it dispatched a group of misted 
nobles to India and Abyssinia along the land rouic^ and in the same 
year sent out Bartholomew Diaz with two ^o-ion caravels and an 
escort ship to compleie the diciimnavigation of Afiica and open up 
die seawTiy to India- 

The overland expedition left Poriuga] in May 1487^ and Bartholo¬ 
mew Diaz weighed anchor for his great voyage in August* At the 
commenocment it was under a lucky scar^ Nordierly winds drove the 
lirdc fleet rapidly southw^ards* Tlie fearsome Cape Bojador was rounded 
iU tJic first aitcmpi. One after another die forts and strung-points 
established by the Porniguese appeared along the coast: tht^ burgeoning 
Argityn at Cape Blanco in North-west Africa^ lenmnus of the old 
caravan routes over the Sahara, which later fell into die possession first 
of Brandenburg and then of France; after iliis die equidly flourishing 
Elmina near Three Points on the Gold Coasu Tlien followed Diego 
Cao's marble crosses: at the estuary of the Congo, at Santa sMaria 
in Brnguebr and finally tliat ai Cape Cross on the Swatop- 

Now the Portuguese were confronted by virgin territory r a difficult 
coast, broken by reefs and sandbanks, pirilessly scorched by tlie sun, 
w*tth barren, iidiospitable mountain-sides. On Christmas J4B7 They 
landed in Angra Pequena Bay at ^5" S.^ to celebrate ilie Naiivity 
and get a Ihtle rest. Far imd wide this bay was the only slieltcfcd lia^nen. 
Bartholomew Diaz's heart missed a beat when he thouglu how vulner¬ 
able to storms his flw!t was. Wlien lie set sail again after the feast-days 
he would stand well out to sea, God help anyone who foundered here, 
or even ran aground on a sandhankl No water, no people, nor a rmce 
of vcgeujrioTi anywhere. And this pitiless sun day after day. But he 
had made one encouraging observation; the rivers that flow^ed down 
from die land were mere trickles ccinpared with the Congo whic!t they 
had passed a few wrecks back, 'Iliis could anly mean tltai these rivers 
had no hinterland in w hich to swell their waTers;* So the land here must 
be fiiirtow' it must have got narrower and narrower since they passed 
the Congoj iT must run to a poini in the south. Again and again he 
went over in his mind wliat Martin Beliaim luid told him and Drego 
Oo confirmed; rliai: the co^ of cast Africa seemed to recede in the 
south, I hat it seemed to wididraw to the west. And riiis coast here, on 
which he was ccicbraing Qiriatmas—dldn^t it turn 10 the easi.^ Didn’t 
he have to veer ^ few points to larboard every few days? 

Tliey listened to Mass, diere were extra portions of rum, there was 
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fresh ft^rer, they Inrked about ihe ship and [ti the rit^^ng* Christmas 
passed^ ^iTid one day the mates* whistles trilled. TIte saik ran up tire 
mastSj and In the teeth of a ftedt north-wester the tliree eaiavek h^v«l 
and set as they h^ded for the open sea* The nortl^-w^estcr held, h grew 
condnuatlv stifferj Dias thought with concern of the dangerous coasL 
The north-wester blew up to a gale. Away from land, God preserve us! 
‘ Due sourii," he bellowed to the helmsman through the howling of the 
gaic, ‘Due south/ came back the echo from the helm; the three ships 
heeled more sharply to leeward, and ihe shore sank beneath the ja^ed 
skyline* The gale held. With tauily braced yards tliey ran iw^iftly soudt 
—away from ihe land, only away from the land 1 

In the middle of January 1488 the storm at bsc died down^ The wind 
hauled forwurd, then blew steadily from the westj Diar sailed due east. 
^X^le^e could die land be? A day passed, and another. No sign of Luidi 
Trouble iras brewing among the crew* The bds were scared. There 
liras no denying that the supply position was bad* The salt meat liadn^t 
kepi* It lay grey and green on die tin plates, and ilte stores stank like 
3 knacter^s yard* ^Duc north/ ordutred and the tubby craft 

swung dtimsily into tile new' direction. 

Tlie third day Wtis sinking inio evening ^'hen thcie was a yell Grom 
the crow’s nestj from the fore lookout: Ticrra! Tieira! Laiid alloy I 
Tltcre was still notliing to be seen from die fo'c’s'le but sea, a long, 
rolling swell. No, there it was! A thin grey streak that gradually be¬ 
came licavier, darker^ mote distinct. No doubt about it, that was land! 

It wTis the beginning of February 14SS, Dia* liad no idea w-here he 
was, and nor liave we. He probably stood two hundied miles east of 
the Cape of Good Hope in the area of Mo&sel Bay. Perhaps he had a 
piescniimeni that he liad rounded Africa during iese days of storm. 
But he wanted certainty. So Ite followed the coast northwards for a 
foft' days. Tltcn he knew he had done it. He had dnally completed wliat 
Hwity the Navigator had begun at the start of the century. Africa had 
been circumnavigated, the seaway to India found 1 

At the Great Fish River, between Port EltKabeih and Easr London, 
his mutinying den's forced Diai: to put about. He cruised cautiously 
westward against perpetual winds. And as he passed the Cape of Good 
Hope there was such a storm that he called it Cofo Ttumentojo, Stormy 
Cape. Tliis name did not please John 11 of Pomigal, He dianged it to 
the Cape of Good Hope, because tlie existence of a sea route to India 
liad at Iasi been proved. 

iktrtliuiomew Diaz was not able to realize tile hope of getting to 
India this way, to which lie himself doubtless also clung. Tile etpiip- 
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mcni of his siitpa would hardly ha^'ic sjJ£ccd for tlic voyage. In any 
rase, there was still a gap in the geognphiral pictttie of the seaway 
to India wliich Lad been gradually emerging since Prince Henry 
founded his school of navigation, TTtis gap was filled in hy the land 
expedition whidt left for India in the same year as Diaz and his little 
fleet. Its leading member, the knight Pedro de Covilliacy pumeyed 
first via Aden to the Mabbar coast of India, and on his return explored 



60, Ittilian map of Afriat, This mup^ made in AiUan in lS0S. the 
SQ^aiied Itincraitum PoTtugallenshim or Voyages of the Portu¬ 
guese', reproduces the ideus ithouf tAt shape of Africa, current in Italy 
at the heginnh^ of the modem era, C, ^thuga eorresponds to Cape 
Sojadotjf C. Bumcho £r Cape Blanco t C, f^erdn is Cape I^erde, Alottte 
Negro ft on eminence on whkh Diego Can erected a stone pillar in 
The Persian Gulfia edsplacedinto the RedSeaf Mtcha {Mecca^ 
IS in ^une the wrong position. The identity ofZenoitc Ins A is duhioies. 
Campon in India repr^ents CamAi^j the other toiiw k Hitker 
India ate Cenanare and Calicut. 


cast Africa as far its the Zambesi and the pon of Solala. His observa¬ 
tions, linked to those of Bartholomew Diaz, made it finally dear that 
the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean joined and tltat it was undoubtedly 
possible 10 Fcadi India hy sea. 

p* 
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Thib yciiTi 14S8, ako fills in die Lise gap in our dippLer on Africa 
and the Pomiguese. At its begirding stands the impressive figure of 
Henrj' the Navigator* at its end (he opening of the seaway to India by 
the Portuguese, Tliis adiievemetu was entirely rite work of the Infante, 
who was alone responsible for Portugafs devdopmcni info a seafaring 
nation, of which—in spite of her geographical situation on die ocean* 
tier broken coast!ine and excellent harbours, and her poptdation largely 
engaged in fishing and fherefore used to coastal saiHng-—she had 
hitherto showed no sign- It was the Infante Henry widi hb inmiia for 
navigation who drove the Portuguese out on to the high seas. ^STiether 
the individual makes history* or whether a man like Henry is merely 
d;c medium througli wludi impersonal hbtoriol forces find expression, 
one tliitig h certain: it w^as not die Pomiguse squires, peasants and 
working men who opened the seaway to India* despite all those who 
gave tlieir blood and tlieir lives in the process* but Henry the Navigator 
—although be never went to sea himself* and ahliough the Cape of 
Good Hope wa$ not mairiied until Jic had been lying for a full generation 
in hb grave. 

We arc at the end of our rmrmiivc* and at the same time at the gate¬ 
way to a new era- 

This em was not new merely because the scaw^ay had opened east¬ 
ward to the IndiiD fairyland and w^estward to the New World* and 
tiul consequently all the wonders of the earth were poured out ovs 
Europe. It was new' because it gave birth 10 new men* 

The emergence of a new' type of man took place almost in a flash* 
within the limits of a bare half century. Its rcpreseniatives in the world 
of outward* tangle acliievemcnt were men like Columhus, Cort& 
and PizaiTO. In die world of the spirit* personalities such as Copernicus* 
Erasmus of Rotterdam* Durer and Ulrich von Hutten- —to name but 
four—inade their appearance. 

Before their advent diere was wailing and gnashing of teeth, li 
seemed to the people of the day that bew'iJderment* unbelie f* disloyalty 
and doubt had never reached such proporrions^ never, they thought* 
Imd WTirs been so bloody, murder so frequent, poison* the dagger and 
every kitid of dastardly act so widespi^d^ never had men believed tlie 
end of ilie world so imminent as in the last decades of the fifteenth 
century. 

It w*aB an andent dread that stalked abroad- Tlic sacred propbetes^ 
of rite old Teutons had already prophesied (lie glusriy Last Battle 
thousands of yean ago. Tliew images were now half obscured bentith 
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a Chris tO“OrientaI o verlay^ The mptt poem on die End of the World 
wnttm by Methodius of Patora in A.a, Boo was reprinted in CoIo|pne 
itt 147J- Twenty yews earlier, the Turks had ovemin Bj^sannum, the 
holy city^ widi fewfu! staughxer, and Method ius^s wnmirig sent a 
shudder througJi the [istetung world; 

The uitic will come when the Agareni will gniher again in German lauds 
and go forth opr of the w ilderness, The>^ will take possession of the world 
for ei^t yean* And they will pervert dries and kingdoms, they will strangle 
the priests in the holy places. They will lit with the women and tlwy wiH 
drink from the sacred vessels. And ttiey w ill tether their beasts to dtc hallowed 
graves. 

An Apocalyptic note already rang in the mystical letter of Prester 
John to the riirec profagonfets of the high Bdiddlc Ages, the Pope and 
the two Emperors. Now fear of the caiady^ni rose to a horrifying 
certainty* And wlien^ in 1485, a total eclipse of the sun visible to all 
Europe followed the conjunccion of two such powerful and baJefii) 
planets as Jupiter and Saturn, it was clear to all who possessed 
understanding; 

The signs and wonders brought by this eclipse and darknes.^ are horrible 
and almost terrifying. And much more ghastly if any man lias eotperienced 
and seen them* So muEdi so ihat horror prevents me fram declaring their 
impon. 

Tills was written in 14S8 by the Alsatian scholar and astrologer^ 
Johann lachtetibei^r, in a wldrly distributed traet. W. E. Peuhert 
has written of this at length in liis inieresmig book Tie Gnax Turmng-' 
poinx (sec Bibliography), leaving no doubt that Johann Ltehtenbergcr 
was merely expressing the opinion of everyone: of the peasant tiem.-' 
bling before the Urge-scale capitalism of tlw deponing Middle Ages^ of 
the butgher menaced by unceasing plundering and perpetual deeds of 
violence, of the kings and great lords in everlasting feuds with one 
another, of the monks and popes fuU of sms and transgressions. 

But everyone souglit to Uy the blame for this 'eclipse and darkness* 
on someone else’s shoulders. Peasants in debt to the Jews massacred 
them all over the country; Huss and Wycliffe inveighed against the 
sinful lives of the papists; empetors and princes blamed the comiption 
on eadi other; sick brains gave binli to tlte idea of the witches' ham¬ 
mer, the maliadt midijicamm' —and the most profound and poignant 
inner distress caused Josephus Grunpcck, historian to the Emperor 
Frederick III, to cry out to the impassive heavens; 
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Tt is ime llwt when you pei^jvc lFu: tnwr^blf tcomipfion i>f rhc whole of 
Qiri^endom^ of M jmitewonhy oistoms, rules dnd the wmclhctlncss 
of sil classes, the many pcstilenoKp the dunges in this epoih xnd oil the 
«nmge happenings, you ktiiyw ilcii thi: End of ibe World h neae* And the 
wTiirrs of ^ifiljciion wiH flow* over ihe whole of ChiisienjJorq- 

Thjs cry rings familiar in our ears, as though it wttc our own 
Lament, our own call for help. 

fiui s$ hc3vcn tOTt^ned dumL, ths chains opened, floi^icrs no 
longer faded, they decayed. Death 'was no longer the calm dose of a 
decUning summer day; it was a grinning skeleton with hared teeth, 
indiffttetitly swinging its scythe. Everything fell beneath its strokes: 
the glass, the flowers, the ripening com, the young sitoot, ihe withering 
leaf. Death was merry over Itis iiarvest: ite was painted for the first 
dme In joyful dance on the walls of the Cemetery of the Innocents in 
Paris in 1414. He iias been depicted thus a tltousand times sinoe then, 
in woodcuts, scnlptures and t^ef, culminating in the ghastly Irony of 
Dilrer's danse maeaire in Hartmann Schedel's World Ckfonicle of 

1495. 

This is tite background to the despairing dialogue between Death 
and the 'Ploughman of Saax', Peter Eencnfeier, whose young wife. 
Mistress Margaret, die Great Reaper swept off into die Dark Kingdom 
in 1400. Most of us today have seen plenty of the handiwork of the 
great dark lord who says; 

You ask whence we come: we come froin ihe earthly ]Hinidtse. There God 
created us. And named as with our true name, as he said; In the day tliat 
thou eatest tlietcof iliou tlialt siittiy die thy dEith. nieteforc sign our¬ 
selves; Wc, Deal}), Djrct and Powerful Otie on Earth, in the Air and in the 
Waters of ille Sea. 

But this was also the background m the desperate attempt to forget 
everything in patliolc^cal intempeiance, in wine, music, didng; the 
harlotry of the bagnios, and naked dances. Tlic Zimmetim Chmueh 
relates not infrequently that some -woman 'danced quite naked with 
wanton petrous, to the accompaniment of unspeakable Icchcty'. Cut 
youtseli anoilier thick sliee and stulTit in quickly, for tomorrow every¬ 
thing may Jiave come to a terrible end—iiiis too was one of the signs 
of file iimi>s. 

How familiar it all is I We have experienced tt all omsclves, and how 
deep our own gods lie buried. 

And yet humanity will no more perish today titan it did five hundred 
years ago I For while the whole world was tiaring in,o tlic 
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abyss of the Last Thmgs^ overcome by horror and dcligtaing in Et, 
the gate$ of a neiv age were stowly opening. Imperceptibly ai first, 
growing gradually brigtrter and briglKter^ and finally dating and 
sparkling, liglit flooded into the prison gloom. Sails sped through the 
blue day, and as if by magic new shores rose up out of tile void* A few 
decades later* Ulridt von Huttenj tormented by a loathsome disciise 
and racked by festering sores^ exclaimed with glowing enthmu^m# 
*Thc spirits are awake, it is foy to be alive 1 ‘ 

h this message perhaps directed to us as well? Have wc not always 
recognized outsdves in the portrayal of men and events wdiicli 
unrolled before our eyes? Are we, who luive ilre^y been summoned 
by the Last Trump, perhaps sdmding beside a door that is slowly 
beginning to open? 

We do not know* But w'e should like to believe so, we must believe 
so, and we have good cause 10. For time and again, as long as there 
have been men on the earth, the old prophecy of Dr. Fausoj^ lias 
proved true: ‘We 10 new shores are catl^^ by a new day,' 
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313-1^,310,313 
Koppeoffwv 3S 
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Kytne {CviDm}j ioi 

Labr^or,^ 270^1^ ijx, 10 
Licmntiuci Fimiiiinijs, 349 
Ladoga, Lake, 31S 
Land-pona^ instaJliliDns, 39^45 
Landrsiiri^yon, Homan, ti 9 
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nh i 49 t 
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i£o 
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Linfwtn, 9 i-i 
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Ma^us, Olaus, voodaita hyj 313^ 334 
Mag^ufl Erikson of Nomniy, King, 
^%y^ 

MahulDct^ 172, 404 
Main, ifvct, 11,43 
Mainx, AtnMan aixount -oF, 314-^ 
*MakJtr, fates or, 79 
Milibof, Qiristlaniiy xn^ 313, |3f 
Malacca^ 13^,348 
Mak>T>-PolynHiam, mA Madagascar, 
190, 407-8 

Miilfaiuc, Antonia, 418-11 
Malta, coloniicd by Pbamicians, 76 
Mimdan Indiaisa, ^ 7 i-% ^79 
Mangittcva falaods, zo}, 2D9 
Mai^ Khiin, 37^, 377 
Manuel, Grvt^ Em^or, 365 
Martclllno de SaniuoUt Dw, d-7 
Manco Polo—Polo, Marco 
Marcus AuxeUus, 149-vOf 
Mafganei of Ddinuirk, 15S 
MirigiiolB, John of, 392-4 
Maiina, DoAa, and Ccn^s, idd—7 
'MarUand'^ 233, 2tf|, 17I1 = 73 , ^ 74 , 
^ 9 ^ =99 

Marquesas Jslafufa, 197^ 203, 204 
Marmkcsh, 40’$ 

Mxetdllei, 4c^ 4^%^ toi 
Hmhall, Jriliit, 194 
Martha*! Vbtryaf^ 274 ^ 27S1 = 79 j 180 
MashcMioliiod: gold tn, p, 711 Phtzrnl- 
dan towm mi, ^9 

Massadnjssetis^ 172; probable site of 
Vinland, 276-7, i8oj Viking nJict 
In, 1*3 
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MassOJa (Maneiltes), 42-3, tat; 
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fod-tt 

M4Uthiu, BUbop of Cmnbnri, adi 
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Mayas; and Woian legench 167-72, i 7 |; 
destruction of culrore, 1*9-9°; kui- 
goagc said ro be Groek, iro 
307^ J 47 , 4 if 
Mi:dci legend, 90-2 
MdKuer, *8 

Medfterranezn Sea, 30-1^ 47^ 97^ 

lafi; Greek senlEmefli of wesietn, 
loi-x; failing imnuiJi of, 139; 
shipping, 144, i4fi 146; Arab wor- 
ihips cenuol, jij; Vikteg^ in, |i*; 
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Mc^thenes, tii-i 
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Mcncfflsbi, Lake, aSo, iSt 
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Mefchantr od^n ot^ il-ij in Bronze 
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andriani 127 “^ 
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Mermoi, Jean, 4IO—11 
Mesopotamia, 14 
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MesMin^cr, Gert, 25*, 

Mcdiodim ^ Poiara^ 4^7 
M-duaux, Alfred^ 194 
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Miklagard (Byzatilliinl), 329^30 
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194^5 
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Alomo de, r8t 
M 5 iier, K. vcrri, 103 
hSoluccH (Spice fikneb), 154^ 313 
Stoncy; invcndon of, 31-4; paper, 214, 
t 7 ?t European sluing of, 419 
klungoi^ Vzdean etnhassies to^ 372-7 
Monsoons^ 396; early knowkdge^ ce^ 59, 
61, 136,137,14^ 

Monie Cnri^o, Jolm of^ 371, 388-9, 
39 »ii 9 ^J 9 l 
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Montcziim:] tl^ |66^ j<S$, 

Morgan, JcKOJta, ^lo 
Morocco), ap, ^tyf 
Mofambijqup Chantiel, 190, 407 
Muraviyo, Caliph^ 311-i j 
iMumiq^ Tji 

Mu^Ks (Crartganii^X * 4 ^ MS 
Myccm, tS—90 

NartcH mouptainSf 39, 43, 9a 
Fridrjof, 109,175, 

Nannick^t S{)uiijd^ 177, 178^ 

Naplc!!, 101 

Napoii^rk^ a SiK Cana], 

Kaibada, river, 14^5-7 
Naiwlia] tusk^ 

Navigndrvn: coastal, 137; maniials of^ 
^47i. VT4» estimadon of 

spe^ ^34“5i esfidalisMng 

poftidofi, 141^3, 234, 41^; Viking, 
^33-1* wsc of aairolabe, 41^ 
Neandertlml man, 7 
Ncdfchus, AJeiond^^iaiiniinJ, i id, 117, 
[1S-21 

Nccho U of Eg^-p^t 3 i4i 3?9J circum- 
iia\ 4 gaiea Aiiiat, 73-d 
Nuckd, Guafav, 331 
Kcgrces: AJkka, ijf; Eurupean dis* 
cnvcry of, 41?, 411 
Neolithic Age— /«f Sionc Age 
Nero, and Ftonun es.peditiain^ 13a, 
J ? 4 -? 

Nesinr of Kiev, 31S 
Nesioriankm, 34?^, 347,348, 3^* 3^54, 
37 <i. 1»9 
Nc^tfiriift, 343 
Neucliixcl^ Lake of, 13 
NwfoimdUnd, 109-ra, 292^ 19^ 

Kw Zealand, ipft* aoo, 1P3 
Nice, loi 

Nidsolai FV^ Pope, 3 88 
Njcliolas Pope, 4*4 
Nicokr, jEm, 17^ 

Nicopolt^ kmle of, 393 
Nile^ 61, ^4, 73^ 7^- Kuppo^ 

of, I id—17, 134-^; Ronmn explora¬ 
tion of, 134-^1 and canals, 316-81 
search fcr wnlem estMrj-, 411, 417 

NliTOi, in 

Nipigon, Lake, 284, 

No Man-i Land, 279, xRo, aRi 


"Noble $ 3 V'agc* ihcory, 190 
Nondemklfilid, Erlund, 19S 
NOrlund, 144 
Norinandy^ lin^vdna of, 34 
NoT:$emeit —tm Vikmg^ 

North Africa, 405 j ecanomic rmliy 
wiih Europe, 37; voyiigi^alongiNat, 
4fld-7j iradt and tr^c, 418-21 
Nortli Atlantfc Drift, aj^, 137, 247^ 254 
Nordi Fricaiafi Ukneh, J lO 
North Sea: Romat] cxplorailon of^ 131— 
132^ SwMie Age tmffic tf^ a|o-2 
Norway: emigrminn to Iceland, 238^? 
coIoniuUon of CiecnUmd, 241; 
trade wiili Gteenknd, 2^4-7; BltKk 
Death in, 137^ Ace of Ubiofi, 117-t; 
spU|]po«d pined to Vitibr^ 176; 
3 nd Kmg"! Alinor^ 114-10 
Nova Scotia, 1S6, 296 
Novg^irtitf, 329, 330, 331 
Novxya Zemblya, 133, 288^ 339 
Nufagki (defence tovm), 69-70 

O Aheatm, 197 
O'Citrty^ E., 113 
Oddaon, Bishop of SkaUioIi, 163 
Oder, fi^TTi 17 

43, 93 , 91 , 101 

Ocgn^imd, Bhhop of Skallioltt 266 
Qgygia, Istanil of^ toi 
Oilman, Olof, and Kensingtoo nine 
^tone, lip- 34 ^ iid 
Olhia* 43^ joo-i 
Olympus, MouiU, 77 
Onega, T.akt, 319 
Ontm, rivefj 320 

Opidr: SolomofiV vcypige 10, 67’'9J 
atipposed posiiion o£^ 67^ 70 
Orang^EiEan^ 81 
OfTOva, dr^on net of, 78 
Oihcftt, and voyage m While Sea, 353- 

.m 

Otto of Diemeringent 367-9 
Oifci, Bishop of Frmtng, 363 
Outriggers^ PoljTiefliiin, 206-7 
Ox-hewlfl (Bronze Age ‘doWars"), 33-4 

Padtacamoc^ 182, 204 
PadBc (X^ean: Hc^i^rdald's raft crossing 
of: 190; cumenni, 191* 193,. 206? 
raythotogy of, zoi-xj crosain;^ of, 
ignored \n Idrm^a 

disk, 310 
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'Paleface Lahcl^ 17^-3 
[%krtno, jiSj 3J0 
PafcatiM, 110, 3Si^ 3^4 
Pamir Pasacst 34^^ 3S1 
Pantsnua of Akxajidriai^ jf f 
Parihyfaa, inacnpiioti of, %io 
Parthifliis, lya, 134^ 34^5 

Paul ni^ Pope, i $6 
Paubamas: and Amadcan Indiaiis, 

I; guide CO Greece;, 563 
Poebora, riW| |10^ j jp 
Pcdrti da Gavcfl^ ’Piicniildiin' ttucHp- 
don at, 5ia-i4 

Pekins, 17 ft 1 * 3 .1*^^ J 9 a 

Pepper, J94. ^£>3 

Ptr£grinat^rti, 

Persia, 1 34, 3^^; Alexander^^ attack on, 
112-14; ViJdtigs In, 3Ji-a; Qirisd- 
wsrty in, 333; trade war wttb Bytxn- 
iiijm, 35^1 

Per^kn Gulft 425; Arab uii 31} 
Peru, 27; iJcfenoc lu^g re in, 70; 
Spanidi conquest of, tSt-i, 
Vinikocha mj-di of wliiie men in, 
101 j linguisuc and religious 
links with West, zSf-^; menhirs, i^i, 
193; Hiiks wish Polynesia,, i^i-so^- 
litngiugc, 100, 210^ mythology, 201- 
204; im of, 20 ]-f ^ use of raitj, 30^ 
Pe$ctich Oskar, 160 
PbzadanSt Ltnd of the, ici 
Pharos lighihousc, 13S 
Fh&sts, ioo 
phasic river, 90^ 91, 

Phazania (Fezzan), 133 
Phaenicia: seaboard cSf contact with 

Egypt, e4-f;diJp¥,e^ "d; voyages of 
tUscD^^ry, drcuinnaviga- 

tion of Africa, 73-d; rise to 
perwtr, dlicoiitfy of AroreSr fta- 
H3; gfass industry, iSn; ajlc^ In- 
Kripcioos in Brazil, 210^14. 5 !« oM 
Cmh^ 

Pifiing-PoiJiortf expedition to America, 
191,191, i 

Pizarro^ Frandsco, 18107 
PizaiTo^ Pedro, 184—y 
PlaiOt 28, cot, tf9i t 6 t 

1% 45, 55r ^^ 9 . *31. *14. 

'rhide, 109; on amber, no; on 
wholes^ iiij on dwarf^ 135; on 
C^ltni^ 147-8 

Plutarch, il9j tao^ i6j^ 163* 336 


Poducta (Pondicherry')^ 148 
Pokomy, Juliuii, iiy 
Pobnums, 319 

Polo, Maieo, 291, 394, 2^% 30®, 

3537 ^ aeoount of Ottna and 

fcubbi Khan, ySo-^, 387; In Tii>et 
and Surma, 38^ 

Pob, Nicnlo and 37S-8i, 38S 

Polyhios, 129-30 

Polynesia, 193,310; peopltd from West, 
white-skimwd nativtc^ 10-S^ 
Mt-3j links with Pcruviiii;i cohu/e^ 
i98-io9i (KJtaio b, aooj liagua^, 
19S, zoo; mythology, 2OJ-4; art of, 
Z05-5; emtr^gers^ 3^06-7; voyages 
to &nd friitfn America^ 10^-9 
Pomponiui Mda, 131,134, t^i 
Pondteherry* 148 

Poiuk coastt Greek ocenpahon of, 98; 

^anaiy of Uellenic world* too 
Pontus^ 104, 105 
Porea (Polynesia), 197, 19I 
Portugal, 4°3-4; cspeditioits 10 

America, z^c^ 4*5; voys^ga 

to Africa, 4 ^^ 7 w 4^-^; war with 
Cftsule, 414 

Postal syztemt^ 3 to* 3I4 
Potato, 300 
PoEi, 91 
PiBgue, 327 

pwiuf Johft, Jtf}-*, 403, 

^11. 414, 4iy, 417 

Pfocoptus, 3 < 5 i 

Plolemy-j Qaudius, 73-5. 1^49 
Punt, the Land of Gt^: incense ex~ 
peditions to, (i, 33“<5o, ^4; position 
5 ^r <S 7 i gold mioe^ Ln, 
58-9, ^8-9 

PuiTTsle, Phmnidaiip 77-8, 40^ 

Pj-tneas, 431 wotmoitres £n|^and, 10^ 
109; voyage to Tliule, lOS-ir 

Quetzalcoad^ htcxican legend of, j68- 
173, 173, 18^ 

Qmlon, 39^ 

Rafts, American Indian, 190, 207^ uoS. 

109 

Rainbow, as diviitesyitUKd* 18^, z 87^ 203 
Ralvavae, 203 
RaineSK U, 3)8 

JRi f f» f7t % 88 
Rasmiusont H, iao-^ 
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Red Sea, J4. Ill 7 U II3. 

114. 

Re^finaontonm, 416 
Rc^fkcr^ Sione Ag& dmwingj of^ 4-jp 
7 

Rliinc, rivirr, «lp as criide royte, 

4 i-J 

Ehodcaid, Soutbrmt 6^1 

Riionc, riv^f, idj 71; as tnide rtaqte, 

4J-3 

Rio dc JiiOcttQp * PboETikiMt' msmpttoy 

near, m-14 

Rio TiniOj copper and tin in, 

Rion, ris^, 

Rock drafwin^, 

Roger, King of Sicily, yift-10 
Rog^erveen, Jacob, 1^1 
Rome, RoTTiims; economic rivalry witk 
Gtrdiai^, p; and Britain, 41; and 
Etruscans, 4^^ btc -^Eart lit dpIorE- 
tion, annexes Cardia^ ixp; 

rprotiRusKuicc of African cozat, ti^ 
150; wiili Syizciw, ijo^r; 

esp^fdORs to -Gctmany and Britain, 
t2i'4i explomion of Nile, 134-^; 
diipt of, 143-6, interrst in Far 
East, i4^^d; envoys fram Ceylon, 
147^8; rdariDm widi China, 

149-^0,1^3; bfinknipicy, 133; alleged 
Sacovrry of Iceluid^ 23^; postal 
xystBD^ 5T0; and Abyvstrua, 404 
Rome, Chuicli oft and Greenland, 
i59~rJ3, i®7i and Oiina^ 

344 -?f 37 t- 7 i 379 -»Oi 390-I; and 
Ahyssima, 404 
Rope trick, Indian, 30^ 

Ross, Sir £. Denison, 309 
Rousseau, ], J«, 

Hdgtn tsLand, ij 
Btib, Bartolomeo, 107 
Rone stotNe, Kensington, aip-27i Uper- 
nsvik, lodj H<>ncn, 333 
Rutik, 3aB-9 

Russia: mde muw in, 331; Arabian 
coins in^ 31^] Viking iit, jaB-3t; 
trade witit Venke, 37S 

Sahiini Desert. 4(7, 4!^, 4I9, 4x1 
Sahu-RAf Phifoali. 

Sl Lawirence^ GulTof, %7\ 

St. Hiamas^s Christians, 3 $3-4, 3f3i 
364, 3S8, 3 P 4 
Sail *?“*? 
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Salsy^anmiefgut^ 
jjiJ^markafifl^ J64, 39JIS 

Somland, 17^ 18,7*3 amBcf tome from 
Ajquikla, iP, 41, 1 J 3 
Samp1e-caie$, Bww Age* 38^ 
Somiliana dd 3 
Sitrdmb; ^mfogii in, 6 f[ coIdiukI hj 
Phoiiucii, 76 
SoftaK Pfino^ 376 
Scaiidimvi^—j€ir Vikjog;$ 

Sdiedd, Hafoiujin, ^nfld CAmidt 
^ iJl. n^- 7 , 4 ^ 

Sdultbergrr, Hans, 353-7 
Sddeswig, 40 

Schleswig-liubi^eia, tio^ laB 
Sj"hl [iWTuinfi ^ fleinricli, jnH Mycendcso 
civUixanon^ td-90 
Sefmben, Adolf, aB 
Sdlly Isles, tin-nutiB, 34 
Scipio H^miiinnijs, I25-3O 
Scylix, lao^ L41 
ScyiMaiu^ too—1 
Sea of OisrknKs legend, 314 
Sea traffic, |o-x, 3f—4ir 47 -Si in Stone 
Age, aiB^33 
Seal stones, |l 
Sedln cllair, 180 
Sclmcia* i|a 
Selmcns^ ttS, i±i 
Sdltiks, 364 
Selonua^ 105 

SemnietTfig Pasa, 17, 43, 51 
Scfwcak^ *34 
Senegal, 130 
Senegal, tivet, 405^ 41a 
Sennacherib of Assur* 98 
Serinfla, 3^9, 5^1 
Sh&lia^ n, 68 
Shctknd IsLandt, 70, to8 
Ship£t Kefriu, 31^ Cntzn* j H tackle for 
lifting ovedand, ^9-40; Egyprinn, Ht 
^7t 5% Phmkm^ *68, 131-3; 
Polyneaian^ *06-7^ Amedcan 
IndLm infix, aoj; Sione A|pe, 330^ 
Chinese and Indian, 303-7 
Slimi^ti, Great Klian, 193, 

3 ^* 

Si-b-slt!, Chinese Empre^ and Inven¬ 
tion ^ ailk-^wi&ving, ifi 
SibiTta, loi, a 71 

SidJy: colonized by Plioenkiana, 76; 
Greek ictilemenc$ In, loi^ Vikings 
in, |ja 
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SLdicu^ bin!, 567 
Sidoo, 

Ststtti$, 146 

SUkii, JJ7 

Silk: Chinese invientjoEi of iFcavlng^ 

^ ji-a; [r^ik W^ir fof^ 

Silk roadv ^8, 3^9 
Sillustiiiii Peninsula, 193 
Silva RamoOi Bernardo da, 211-14 
Sins, Gi 

SioganfUf inscribed itatte, 34j-^ H® 
Singapore, if6 
Sbtupe, 9S-100, 37® 

Siuim Indians^ 

Sippar, 114 _ 

SkttEief W* F*, irf 

Skiing^ among Vildogs, J^3-4 

Skcnc^ nmic alphabet from^ 115 

Sknshag^m EakimiM 

Slave trade, 411-11 

Slicalborp, 40, 4T 

Socuttz, dit jn 

Sofola, dr , 4C7, 414 

Solem, Kensington nme tione al+ aio-y 

Sfdinus^ £09 

Solomon^ voyage to Opbtr, 67^ 
Solomon Ulimds, 104 
Soparma 148 

Soreeryj Ice Age piEnuiica aaid, 8-9 
Soids, rraiumlgnition of« 38^ 

Souili Seas, 19^, 1971 white immigra- 
rioa into^ I97^t iOi™3 
Southern Qc^ Dante and, 316-t® 
Spun: centte of iHonze prodactititr, id, 
17-a, 30,46,47, G4; cultuml rebriDTis 
viih En^and, 34—fj Cmhagictian in¬ 
vasion of, 77; Egyptian voyagu 
to, iS4; Gte^ tefdemenis in, loij 
diAWioe bom eastern Asialic coiisi, 
fdo; and Modem Icgendii 169-71, 
164; and com^uesi of Peru, lii-i^ 
183, 184-f; dcetJiKrtiveness iti 

Amrka, i®9 
Spke Islands, tf4 

Spkes, importance in medieval dkt, 
401^3 
Sp^ 47 
SpiQhcigjen, J39 
Stechov, Eberttnnlj 190 
Stefsnsison, Sigurd, bu mop of Vtnliinfi 
voyago, 175,176 
Stebrnson, Vdbjalmturi i4£4''f 
* Stockfish Lind *, 191 


StoDc, importance of, lo-ti 
Stone Agstc biw i ttgi , 4, {, 7^10^ KinJl 
for raw maicrfibf 16^10; 

trade tonics, t7t ^*oguie 

of amber^ i7t m traffic, iiS-jji 
s^ps oft 130 

Siondwige, 14,94^9^ 195 

SiorETt, Gu&nv, iM 
StrAbo»37i 9*i nip ill, 133 

Staumfjord (NaLnruckei:Sounil)i 27®, 179 
Striiimsey (Mxnhi'i Vineyard), 178, 

379^1*0 

Sueionius E^ulimis, cre^^ AcUaMoufi^ 
r3in!i, 134 

Suei Canal, fotenmners nli 7T> 

Sumcria, jo 

Sun, nwasuHng altlmde ofp 143 
Sunda 311 

Sundi Sftaita, 1%^ 

Superior^ Loke^ il3 
Susa, I lip 3^7 
Svalbard (Spltibctgcn), 339 
Sivom, singiiirg, 94 

Sweden: dint-mining lOp t it Stone Age 
node, 118-9^ Lnumgrailrm to Finland 
tmd Bailie pruvinca, 1x9-30; links 
wirh Briialn, 119—30; colontiation of 
Iceland, X39; Act of tJoiu^i, 1)7; 
Arabian comi^ m 32C 
Syuiolcgades, legtmd of, 96^ 98 
SyT-Darya, river^ 115 
Symoi^e^ 3e=i-powieF erf^ 131 
SyrUj ID, 64^ tG, 107, |4<S, 330, 554-5 

TiniiiH, 109, 131 
TahM, 197 

Tai-tnm^ Emperntp 144 
Tiloa^ 374 

TifnJnniaine ibe Great, 396 
Tamentit, 410 
Tana, yr$ 

Tsmaist too^ iif 
Tonci Folyneamn god, loi, 203 
Tang Dyiuialy, 348 
Tan^oa, PoiyneMan god^ lor 

Tangier^ 77 

Tcmuni iwk drawing, 119 
Tapmbane (Ceylon), 147 
Tarim basin, if6^, 346^ ^48, 359 
Tanes^s fTumliish), 97, 101; mineral 
wealth oft 30, 35, 47; and dh- 
oovery of Axiwtk isioiiEk, 33-^1 
diHtppeamnce ofp 36 
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Tcmixtiton, i< 5 ? 

TciifUit t'FUjn-tc), |8i-i 
TenerifTc. 73, 93* 97, 406 
Teyjal, 1, 8 
Thsbe^ y}^ S4 
Tllcnj, 7^ 

Thompson, William L, 196 
Tltomies I, S8 
Thotmts 11 , jt, f9i 39 
TJidtJj Pyih^' voyitfc 10, iqS-ti; 

Culumbus and, 196 
ThuHn^ II, 14 
Ttahuimacui 18a 
Tibct> lao, jB6 

Tide problem, Pyiheas* study of, icrfE 
Tien Shan, 

T'lm-te, 3&1-1 
Tl^di-pjjcser, 6ft 
Tigris, liver, 1x4, 119, |?i 
Tbnbuoioo, 508, 40f, 414, 418, 4^0 
Time, mn^remem 1417-1, 2J4-1 
Tin, a6-^, >4-1, ^6-7 
Tn Isbnife:, 104, *0^ 

Tingis {Tangier), 77 

Tiryns, ftft, 90,97 

Ttiiifica, Lake, iSr, iSj, £o> 

Toltan^ 170^? 

Tultecs, ( 63, I S 3 
Tong^ Islands, aot 
Tong^ing, Gulf of, ifd 
Tods, iravd nnd, lo—11 

cimdxPM, Jy>“4 
Torquemada, Jtiiim dc, 170-1 
Togcanelh, Paolo dal Posato, 411 
Trade come^ >7,74’ Sfooc Age, ij-aa, 
iiS-9; tabm 0^ 13* 17; early 
Europ™, J9-4®; for incense trade, 
14—f; from Blade Sea to north, 104^ 
1011 usini hy ^tlteos, 111| in Russia, 
|ai; from Cliina 10 Wst, 346-S 
Trade nindj;^ 130, 190 
Trajan, Emgeror, >0 
Tmpeami (Trehizund)p lOO 
Travancore, 311 
Tmvcllers' guides, 36a 
Trehkond, too, 37^ 

THgauIr, FaiJjef, J43“^4> >4® 

Trinity: Mayan symbols of, 173^ 
Peruvian symbols of, 1S4 
TrriKiU, 63 

Tfmiieti, Greek avenbin w, loi 
Troy, 30, If, SB, 97-8, pit 


Trujillo, WT 
Tnwo, 4f 

Tuakp 4£>5 

Toat oaris^ 4[8„ 410, 411 
Tumbea, i|| 

Tunnita (EskJinqes), 164-^ 
TuniigdJiarbk^ J49 
Tupac Yupancpjl^ 109 
Tiipi bdiam, iSd 
Tufk^, 403 , 427 

Tuscany, 41S, 47 

Tuscarom Indians, 173 p no 
Tusks, walms and narwhnl, iif -4 
Tyre, 63^ purple dye of^ 77-^y 406 

UpemivLk, rune stone ^26 
UraJs^ ihe^ lof 
Urbiin Pope, 3fo 

Urban Pape, >93 

Urga, trunk road to^ 104—1 
lisllani; >4 

U$OtiiiiiAre, AfilonJOp 413, 4x4 
Utica, 77 

VaUencta Canyon, 8 
VarangUnsj itivaik Rusiia, 
ill Bi^dodp jjt-i 

Venezuela, white Indians of, 171 
Venice, >7!^-9p 388 
Vefandiye, Skuf de h* 176^ 177 
VerrazaiiD^ Gtovanni da, 173, 379 
Vestrib>'|®d, 344, 141, jf>, 319- 
idOp 262, 163 

Vtctdria lalancL 'while Ejildnioei" on. 

Vikings: ships, id 3 ^ diBcovery 

of America, 167, r7a-4, tTp. 117, 
24i>-i, 5 ^ 9 - 83 , i96, nivigaaoti, 
aj3-3; readi lecbntL setiJr> 

ments in GreenWidt 141^4; amck* 
breeders and fatmerSp sfo, idi| and 
Eikimoes, 2M; gTftvc at 

Bcardmore, a&4-6, 283 ; telaiionship 
with Arabs, 318, 320-2; In Mediier^ 
rancan, jiS; Ibn Fndlilan cm, 312—3; 
use of Hither A^ian eiimncy, jad; 
penetradon into Biitopc, 317^30; to 
Persia and Bagdad^ Arclie 

journeys II $-4^ 

Vttilond, ixtj 1x4, 163; Nod^Euen^s 
name for Amcrioi, 171-4^ Kaxbefni'a 
vuya^ m, jyj, a7ft iT^r 
able pCHidon and lltnim, 176-80, afl j; 
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ijdf EncstJti'n voyigc to^ 171^^ ^ 7 f 1 
^761 Indium in^ Bbhop 

Ejit: tD| Gsitimhts aski VHdng 

mditioiu of^ 196, 198^; Harald 
Hjuudraadc^^ voyage 10^ 

Vimkociu: [ncas" myth of, iSiHS, lot^ 
^4^ 209; not 3. ^un-^odt 1^5 
Vzrd^, Rudolf^ ^ 3S 
Vlrglj^ jio; noss^^ fitleof Vlistiiitii^ 
3 t A ^77 

Vlstul]!, river, 17, 45-^ 

Volga, river, J07* 3A ^^ 9 ^ 

Waggons, oovered, 

Walo; Kfig Kiuioi: of, n4-tf tA 
a to; linkA witfj Aiocrican Indian 
langua^, ito 
Wah paintings j—lo 

Walni* uisiks, if f -4 

Weapon*, Stone A|^ J * 3 

Wei^it Onetsti tmtet of, 3y-4| Petston 

^WdahlandVsii 

West AiHc34 361, 405; voyaged along 
coast, 406-^; Caadllan claims to, 
4141 trade'irith, 41 f 
WlmJ^ 110-^1 

Wlieel, Indian knowledge of, I79-SO 
While men^ Wnian legend of dieir 
cotnmg to UeskOp and 

^P^eEice Land', £71-7; IndUtit* akin 
to, i7f-^, 184^; Vlnticodia myth 
of, In Pc™, iSi-d, aoj^ia Polynesia, 
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196-S^ CrecnlBiid E&kimocs, 

26 

White Sea, J33-1, 339 
Wifliam of Rityabmk, 37f-7 
Willlmn of Wotttstcf, 195 
Witicbnd—JM VkJai^ 

Wise Men from the Ew, 3 f-^f 
Wotan kgend of Yratan, idMi, 173 
Wu’-ll, Emperor, ^46 
Wu-Tsung, Great Khan, 189 
Wulfstan, 33 f 

XnELadu (Chandu), 380 

Y^-dtcpitp 3S1 

Yangtze Kia^ river, iff, lA ji|, 

J ^4 

Ydiu Tashi, 364 

Yemen, r#-!!, ih 3^ 

Yenesei, river ^ 310 

YiK:aEa% *S€; Wocan legend 

of, 167 -^ 171 
uihe, 148 
Yunnan, iff, i0 
Yitri tribe* i&i 

Zah® (Slfigapoie), tffi 

Zambesi, 415; ajitiraony ffom* 57; 

supposed site of Punt, d4, ^ 

Zayion (ChittiKlw?w)* 314^ 39^11 374 
Ziinbibwe^ 

ZuL, jflg 
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